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Art. I—OXFORD, AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 


Two Reports from the Committee of the House of Lords on University Tests. 
With Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. London, 1870-71. 


HE two great Universities of England have been for some 
considerable time the subjects, not to say the victims, 

of experiments which have at length culminated in a complete 
academical revolution. Our present concern is with Oxford 
alone, where the course of change has been marked by three 
distinct stages. First came the University Commission, ‘then 
the legislation consequent upon it, and then the various changes 
both in the University and in separate colleges, resulting from 
the power which the authority of Parliament had created. 
Among the more important of the modern reforms was the 
transference of the right of initiatory academical legislation 
from the board of Heads of Houses to a representative council 
elected by congregation ; the extensive removal of restrictions 
upon the free election of fellows and scholars; the increase 
in the number and addition to the subjects of the public 
examinations; and a revision of the college statutes with the 
view of adapting them more closely to the requirements, or 
supposed requirements, of the present generation. There was 
yet one further change more important even than these. 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles of religion, which had 
previously been required as a condition of matriculation, was 
henceforth to be exacted for the first time from candidates 
for the degree of M.A., so that undergraduates and bachelors 
of arts were no longer compelled to declare themselves members 
of the Church of England. Against some of these changes 
not a word of objection can fairly be advanced. The infusion 
of new blood into the body charged with the origination of 
academical measures was an obvious and much-needed im- 
provement upon that theory and practice of legislation which 
placed an insuperable difficulty in the way of any wholesome 
reform. The liberality of founders and benefactors could uo 
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longer be perverted to the endowment of aristocratic indolence 
or the encouragement of unscrupulous jobbery. Nor can it 
be thought otherwise than desirable, that, in the election to 
the benefit of college foundations, the accidents of birth or 
parentage should no longer have been allowed to outweigh 
the claim of superior moral and iutellectual qualifications. 
The same may be said in favour of enlarging the sphere of 
literary distinction by the multiplication of rewards, and the 
opening of the schools for the encouragement of special apti- 
tudes and acquirements. Many a student who has no taste 
for classics or mathematics may have a turn for the study of 
law or history, and it is certainly but fair that pursuits of so 
great social and professional utility should have their recog- 
nition in the honourable departments of a great English 
university. We have no wish to deny, but, on the contrary, 
every wish to acknowledge, that, in the articles of reform just 
enumerated, the Oxford of the present day contrasts favourably 
with the Oxford of the last generation. It would, on the other 
hand, be unfair to forget that some of these improvements, 
and especially the truer and higher estimate of electoral 
responsibility, date, at least in their spirit and partial operation, 
from a period antecedent to that in which they had been 
formally incorporated into the academical system. Yet, whether 
it be from the acknowledged difficulty of setting limits to the 
progress of reform, or from any cause more peculiar to the 
present case, certain it is that even the more beneficial changes 
which, in Oxford at least, have followed upon the liberal 
movement, have developed into evils which were certainly not 
in the contemplation of many who favoured them. Thus, in 
endeavouring to vindicate the claims of intellectual proficiency 
over the mere advantages of birth and social accomplishments, 
our academical reformers have incurred the opposite danger 
of looking too exclusively to mere literary qualifications in those 
who are to become the members of a social community and 
a governing body, the requirements of which are far from 
being satisfied by the conditions which are likely to insure 
success in a few days’ literary examination. Results of a 
somewhat cognate but far more serious character have already 
sprung from the infusion of modern philosophy into the studies 
requisite for success in the final schools under the new system. 
We shall return to both of these subjects in a later stage of 
this article. In the mean time we proceed to make some 
vemarks upon the most momentous and revolutionary of all 
the innovations recently introduced into the constitution of 
our two chief Universities. We refer, of course, to the abolition 
of religious tests, and the consequent disruption of the tie 
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which has hitherto bound the greatest educational institutions 
of this country to the Established Church of the nation. 

The practice of the two Universities in regard to the appli- 
cation of tests as a condition of membership or academical 
privilege, has for a long time varied in an important respect. 
Oxford had maintained her conservative character by always 
keeping a step in arrear of her more liberal sister. She con- 
tinued to require subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles at 
matriculation when Cambridge enrolled among her under- 
graduate members, Anglican churchmen, Protestant dissenters, 
and even Roman Catholics, provided that the nonconformist 
portion of the number were willing to comply with the 
religious discipline of the several colleges which required a daily 
attendance at the college chapel. Later on, Cambridge made 
a further move in the liberal direction by admitting noncon- 
formists to the B.A. degree. All this time Oxford closed her 
doors against nonconformists from the first, but in consequence 
of the recommendation of the University Commission, sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, she relaxed the condition of church 
membership in the case of undergraduates and bachelors 
of arts. Cambridge on the same occasion outran her sister in 
the line of liberalism, and took off the test as a condition of 
the M.A. degree, removing the barrier from its former place 
and erecting it between the degree of M.A. and the privilege, 
which would otherwise have been its consequence, of a place 
‘ and vote in the Senate which corresponds with the Oxford 
Convocation. It will thus be seen that until the passing of the 
new Act, nonconformists were debarred, at both Universities 
alike, from the privilege of a vote in the academical legislature, 
as well as from the higher degrees in law and all degrees in 
divinity. They were also practically excluded from all fellow- 
ships, because, although at Oxford the degree of M.A. is no 
condition of election to an ordinary fellowship, no person could 
remain on the foundation of a college without proceeding in the 
regular course to his Master’s degree. 

The reader will now be in a condition to measure the effect 
of the Act of Parliament which has this year received the 
sanction of the Legislature. By the provisions of that Act, all 
positions of influence and power in the University, with the 
exception of the Headships of Colleges and certain Divinity 
professorships, are thrown open to persons without distinction 
of religious belief, and without guarantee of any religious belief 
at all. Not only the legislative body of the University, but the 
society of each particular college, may include dissenters of 
every class, and, so far at least as the permission of an Act 
of Parliament can secure such a result, even Roman Catholics. 
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Thus it may conceivably happen, as was auticipated by more 
than one of the Committee whose report is before us, that, in 
a college in which the number of fellows is small, there may 
be in the social body at one and the same time a member of the 
Church of England, a Socinian, a Baptist, a Comtist, that is, to 
speak plainly, an Atheist, and (theoretically speaking) a Roman 
Catholic. This body would have to deliberate and decide upon 
the religious and moral government of the students, as well as 
upon the various questions of policy and action which come 
from time to time before a college in its corporate capacity. It 
would constitute the privy council of the Head, in matters 
belonging to his individual authority, besides forming his 
parliament in those which of right come under its cognisance, 
and are ruled by itsdecision. Above all, it would constitute the 
elective as well as the legislative body of the college, and might 
thus not merely give effect to the spirit by which itself was 
animated, but perpetuate that spirit for generations to come. 
The society which it would choose into its place would naturally 
bear a family likeness to itself; and although it would be for 
the present debarred by law from electing any but a member of 
the Established Church to the Headship of the college, it is not 
hard to see that this remnant of the exploded system will soon 
disappear under the pressure which has crushed so many more 
important features of that system; or that, even should it sur- 
vive, the prevailing opinion of the community would go far 
towards neutralizing its effect. 

It may be said that the case just supposed is an extreme and 
improbable one. We have no wish to press it beyond its just 
value. But if we must abandon it as a plausible hypothesis, we 
shall be tempted to substitute another which is equally formid- 
able and, as we fear, much more probable. In suggesting the 
possible case of four or five earnest men of different beliefs 
finding themselves associated on a board of college government, 
the bugbear which the Conservative members of the Committee 
desired to set up appears to have been that of a social war, 
resulting in administrative inaction. What we rather appre- 
hend as the probable effect of the Act, is that far more dangerous 
form of social life in which men of opposite religious views 
habitually ignore and suppress their points of difference with a 
view to active co-operation. One or other side of the alterna- 
tive seems at any rate inevitable. In a household divided 
against itself by religious differences, whether in the domestic 
or the social order, either peace is sacrificed to conscientious 
conviction, or that conviction to peace; and, sad as is the 
former case, it is incomparably preferable to the latter. In the 
college too, as in the family, it is the dependents who suffer in 
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either case; the children in the one society and the students in 
the other. Parents who are of different religions, and both 
equally earnest in their several professions, in order not to give 
their children contradictory views, must either give them none 
at all, or, at all events, none of a distinctive character; and 
much of the same kind, as we fear, will be the hapless fate of 
students who are subjected to the instructions and moral 
influences of a body of tutors such as the new Act will have a 
tendency to produce, even without supposing so extreme a case 
as that by which its opponents illustrated their opinion of 
its probable effect. An academical society in which there is 
not religious unity must be a theatre of controversy, or will be 
apt to resemble the happy family of animals in which a languid 
and apathetic peace is secured by the removal of all the natural 
weapons of aggression and defence. 

Our academical reformers, however, will probably answer 
that, after all, the relation between tutor and pupil is mainly 
a literary one, and that the religious views of the teaching 
party are therefore a matter of little or no importance. This 
brings us to one of the most serious although not one of the 
most conspicuous of the recent innovations on the ancient 
theory of academical education; we mean the merging of the 
collegiate in the university system, to the great injury of that 
domestic spirit which formerly prevailed in the several colleges, 
at least of Oxford, and which led to an intercourse of the most 
valuable character between the senior and junior members. We 
gather from the evidence taken before the Committee on 
University Tests, that it is no longer the universal practice at 
Oxford to assign students to particular tutors, who exercise over 
them somewhat of a moral and spiritual care, but that they are 
usually distributed amongst different teachers, not necessarily 
even belonging to their own college. We fully admit the im- 
portance of modifying the strictly tutorial theory, with the view 
of giving students the advantage of attending the lectures of men 
especially competent in the several departments of literature, but 
we deeply regret what seems to us the tendency of the new system 
in so many various departments, to substitute a purely intellec- 
tual for a combined intellectual and moral education. The 
distinction which formerly separated Oxford, and we think 
most advantageously, from the Protestant Universities of the 
Continent is now rapidly disappearing, and the consequence is 
that young men at the most critical period of their lives are in 
danger of being left without any other moral and religious 
control than such as their own consciences, often ill-trained and 
always liable to be warped by the most powerful influences, are 
likely to secure. At college they are not under the parochial 
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system, and they are far removed from the eye of their parents. 
The Catholic view on which our ancient Universities are based, 
regards the tutor as the vicegerent of the father; and the very 
name by which he is known, in contradistinction from that of the 
mere teacher, contains the idea of a guardian and moral guide. 

It may naturally be asked why it is that we, who cannot be 
supposed to have any especial attraction to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, should appear to regret the abolition of a test by 
which an academical status was made to depend on the act of 
subscription to them, and why we should regret a change in 
the law by which academical privileges and emoluments are, 
for the first time since the Reformation, brought within the 
grasp of Catholics as well as of other nonconformists. We 
reply, that the principle of requiring some definite belief as a 
condition of education as well as of the honours and advan- 
tages consequent upon it, appears to us incomparably more 
important than the form in which that principle is’ applied, 
and that we will never consent to purchase Catholic interests, 
or so-called interests, at the expense of a truly Catholic prin- 
ciple. We do not deny that if it be, as we think that it is, 
right and just in Catholics to uphold the securities for some 
definite religious education, even though in a form which they 
regard as erroneous, on behalf of the youth of this nation, it 
is also an act of generosity in them todo so. They have their 
own gravamina in abundance against any view of academical 
foundations and benefactions except that which gives full scope 
to the intentions of the Catholic founders and benefactors. 
Not the Thirty-nine Articles, but the creed of the Catholic 
Church ought, on every principle of justice, to have been the 
condition upon which the education contemplated and en- 
couraged by Catholic founders and benefactors should have 
been conducted, and their liberality applied. It was simply 
monstrous that provisions of the ante-reformational statutes 
should be habitually disregarded by the recipients of the ante- 
reformational benefactions, and that the moment chosen for 
the abstraction of emoluments given on the faith of those 
provisions being complied with, should have been that very 
moment at which the possessor of those emoluments, by the 
act of submission to the Catholic Church, first became enabled 
to comply with the terms on which he received them. It is 
therefore generous on the part of such Catholics as Lord 
Denbigh or Lord Bute, to vote in parliament against the 
abolition of the test which gave to the Established Church of 
this country a monopoly in the privileges of the Universities, 
to the exclusion, not of dissenters only, but even of Catholics, 
who had alone an hereditary right to the enjoyment of Catholic 
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benefactions. Yet we are sincerely glad that those noblemen 
did not consider themselves debarred on any plea of justice or 
policy from a course which is as creditable to their wisdom as 
to their unsectarian spirit. 

The weak point in the case of those who desired to maintain 
the University Tests, was the fact of their proved inadequacy 
to the purposes for which they were intended. They were 
designed as bulwarks of the established religion, and have not 
even formed safeguards against anti-Christian error. We shall 
presently quote the testimony of some of the Oxford wit- 
nesses before the Parliamentary Committee, with a view of 
showing what kind of teaching prevailed at Oxford even when 
the tests were in force, and what kind of opinions were pro- 
fessed by those who had subscribed them. The tests had in 
fact degenerated into the hollowest and most unmeaning of 
forms. We are far from denying that, even as mere forms, 
they had their use and value. If they were nothing else, they 
were at any rate witnesses to the principle of dogmatic religion. 
But the most sanguine of their advocates could hardly have 
expected that, in days like these, so purely abstract an argu- 
ment could be successfully maintained against the facts which 
were proved in evidence before the Committee. It was con- 
stantly and most plausibly urged against the tests that, while 
they were stumbling-blocks to the conscientious, they formed 
no barrier against the unscrupulous, and the tests accordingly 
were made to bear the blame, and suffer the penalty, which 
ought to have fallen upon those who dishonoured them. 
Attempts were made by more than one member of the Com- 
mittee to establish a precedent for the extreme laxity with 
which subscription to the Articles has latterly been regarded, 
in the theories of interpretation put forth thirty years ago by 
Mr. Newman and others. But a moment’s consideration will 
prove the extreme unfairness of the comparison. Those who 
defended what was called the Catholic interpretation of the 
Articles openly propounded the sense, and the only sense, in 
which they could subscribe them. When that interpretation 
was repudiated by the Bishops and by the Ecclesiastical Court, 
they resigned their academical emoluments and privileges, 
and left the Church of England. What similarity is there 
between their case and that of men who plainly regarded 
subscription as neither a test of belief nora pledge of teaching, 
and yet had not the honesty to tell the world under what view 
of duty they could so account of an act which, whether we 
look to its own nature or to the intention of those who 
imposed it, was undoubtedly designed to exercise some sort of 
control over both thought and conduct? Or what similarity 
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again is there between any theory of subscription ever pro- 
posed in former times, and such a view of the meaning and 
obligation of a test as is justified in the following answers 
of a witness before the Committee? We draw attention by 
means of italics to the more memorable portions of the 
evidence. 

This witness says :— 


Unless I am mistaken, the test which is at present exacted for a 
Master’s degree at Oxford, is to the effect that the signer believes that the 
doctrine of the Church of England is in agreement with the Word of 
God. That excludes a man who believes in the Word of God, but does 
not believe that the doctrine of the Church of England is in conformity 
with it, whilst it includes not only the man who believes that they agree and 
that they both stand, but it includes also the man who believes that they agree 
and that they both fall. (Second Report, p. 48.) 


Lord Stanhope very naturally put the following questions to 
this witness :—‘ You have stated that persons who did not 
believe in revealed religion might take the test, if it merely 
declared that the formularies of the Church of England were 
conformable to the Word of God ?”—Answer: “ Yes, they 
might ; but I did not mean to say that they did.” Q. “Do 
you think that a person in that frame of mind could conscien- 


tiously subscribe to or sign a statement calling the Scriptures 
the Word of God ?”—-A. “ I think that he might fairly hold the 
only legal meaning of the words was the authorized version of 
the Bible, as distinguished from any other version, as for in- 
stance, that of Douai, with which the formularies of the Church 
of England are not in conformity.” Q. “ You think that a dis- 
believer in the Scriptures could declare, nevertheless, that they 
were the Word of God?”—. “TI merely meant to say that the 
test, as it stands, might admit a person who chose to strain the 
meaning of the words, and who believed in the coincidence of 
the Bible and Prayer Book, and that both fell together. I did 
not mean to assert that there were any such persons in Oxford. 
All I meant to say was, that so far as the words of the test go, 
it might be so taken.” (Ib. p. 51.) 

After this, we hope that we have heard the last of the “ non- 
natural sense.” But let us hear something more of the views 
maintained by the Oxford witness on the subject of subscription 
to the tests. 

Q. “Is it your impression that the feeling has gained ground 
of late years that it is justifiable to take a very elastic and 
liberal view of the obligation of these tests ?”—A. “ Yes, I 
think as a general rule that there are two classes of persons who 
sign the test with reluctance ; on the one hand, those in whom 
this negative process which I have spoken of has gone to some 
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extent, and who, when they sigu the test, simply relapse into 
what is called undogmatic Christianity ; and, on the other hand, 
there are those in whom the test produces a powerful antipathy 
to all religious ideas, and who do not feel in the least degree 
bound by it. The latter class of persons would explain their 
acceptance of the test by saying that these formule are formule 
which have become entirely obsolete in their character and lan- 
guage, and that, therefore, having no relation whatever to modern 
thought, they may be affirmed or denied equally boni fide.” (Ib. 
p. 49.) 

We can only trust that the views of this witness do not repre- 
sent the average character of Oxford opinion on the subject to 
which they relate. It is fair to add that in the evidence which 
called them forth, unsatisfactory as at best it is, they stand out 
in somewhat strong contrast to the testimony of others on the 
same side. We shall have occasion at a later period to advert 
to the evidence of the same gentleman in another department 
of the subject, and we sincerely hope that his statements on 
matters of fact may be received under the same qualification as 
appears to be applicable to his theoretical views. Still, however, 
he must expect to be judged by the light in which he has repre- 
sented himself. He is evidently an able man, and one suffi- 
ciently prominent in the University to be distinguished by a 
place among the select few who were invited, or who con- 
sidered themselves able, to throw light upon a question of 
supreme importance raised and inquired into by the Legis- 
lature ; nor can it be doubted that the opinions of such a man, 
however charged with exaggeration by some of his contem- 
poraries, are likely to have considerable influence on the juniors 
whom he instructs or with whom he associates. 

We now return to the more important of the changes in the 
academical system which have followed upon the great reform- 
ing movement, begun more than twenty years ago, and brought 
to a crisis by the Act of the present year. We shall first 
refer to the modifications of the college statutes bearing on 
the election of fellows, and especially to that by which not 
only a paramount but almost exclusive importance is given to 
intellectual superiority as a qualification for enrolment on the 
foundation of the open colleges. The claim of poverty is now, 
as we believe, generally disallowed; and, although we have no 
doubt that notorious immorality would still form a ground of 
exclusion from a fellowship, yet we imagine that conspicuous 
moral excellence would no longer, as of old, form a ground of 
preference. In the old statutes of Balliol College the word by 
which the moral qualifications of the candidate for a fellowship 
Were denoted was “ morigeratus”’; a word which implies a 
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good deal more than mere external morality, and extends to 
those graces of temper and general character which fit a man 
for the various relations of collegiate life ; such as docility, trac- 
tability, courtesy, and the like.* In short, the framers of these 
statutes regarded the fellow of a college as one who was to be 
the daily companion of his seniors, and the possible instructor 
and guide of his juniors. Among mivor duties involved in his 
new position may be mentioned that of hospitality. He may 
expect to be called upon to entertain, or at least unite in the 
entertainment, of distinguished guests, as well foreign as native, 
and not of men distinguished in the ranks of literature only, but 
of others. There are to be found, especially among the literary 
celebrities of foreign countries, men of polished manners and 
cultivated taste, who expect to meet in our English colleges 
with those who can converse with them, at least intelligibly and 
intelligently, in their own languages, and who are capable of 
extending to them the offices of a gracious and graceful hospi- 
tality. We very much doubt whether modern Oxford has 
consulted wisely for her literary reputation in discarding from 
her standard of social excellence those qualities which give to 
literature much of its charm and influence. But we also 
greatly doubt, which is still more to the point, whether the 
almost exclusive regard to merely intellectual qualifications in 
candidates for election, has resulted in any considerable acces- 
sion of available talent to the staffs of the colleges whose statutes 
have been so far changed with the view of securing that advan- 
tage. Take, for instance, the case of Balliol, a society which, 
unlike Oriel, never professed to elect solely according to the 
examination. The statutes of that college formerly required 
three conditions on the part of a candidate for a place in the 
social body. They required that he should excel his com- 
petitors in the several claims of poverty, moral and social 
excellence (morigeratio), and literary proficiency. We make 
no doubt that the present and future fellows of Balliol are and 
will continue to be distinguished scholars. But we shall be 
surprised if the following list of men whom the annals of that 
college exhibit as having been elected into the social body from 





* The present celebrity of Balliol as a place of education is mainly due 
to the devoted labours of Dr. Jenkyns, formerly Master of the College, 
and to the valuable assistance which he received from Mr. Ogilvie, now 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology and Canon of Christ Church. We 
were sorry to observe, and we know that our regret was shared by others, 
that, at the public dinner given to the present Master on his accession, no 
reference whatever was made to the services of either of his predecessors, 
Dr. Jenkyns and Dr. Scott, who so materially paved the way for any 
success he may achieve. 
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the year 1826 to the year 1840, should speedily be matched 
even under a mode of election more exclusively favourable to 
the intellectual qualifications of the candidate. Here then is 
the list, in which, omitting several names well worthy to be- 
included in it, we have purposely confined ourselves to those whose 
claim to this distinction will be most generally recognized :— 
Dr. Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury; Dr. Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Dr. Lake, Dean of Durham; Dr. Scott, Dean of 
Rochester; Mr. (late Professor) F. W. Newman; Professor 
Jowett, the present Master of Balliol; Mr. Secretary Cardwell ; 
Mr. R. W. Lingen; Mr. E. Karslake; Mr. E. B. Twisleton, 
and Mr. Herman Merivale. Dr. Temple, the Bishop of Exeter, 
was elected a fellow of the college during the same period, but 
as he came in on a close foundation, we do not include him in 
our list. It is also remarkable that all these gentlemen were 
elected in the days of religious tests, although it is a favourite 
argument with the opponents of those tests that they tended to 
keep down the intellectual standard of the Universities. A 
bold assertion this in the face, not only of such names as those 
which we have just recorded, but of others still more distin- 
guished in the ranks of literature, whether theological, classical, 
or philosophical, since we should have a right to include in the 
catalogue the eminent men who have been educated at both 
Universities under the exploded system. 

We arrive now at the most momentous of all the changes 
which have come over Oxford during the last twenty years. 
We allude, of course, to the introduction of modern intellectual 
philosophy into the final schools. In the Oxford of our own 
remembrance, which goes back nearly half a century, the 
requirements for honours in that branch of the examination 
which went by the name of science, were satisfied by a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Ethics and Rhetoric of Aristotle, with 
the addition, perhaps, of some minor treatise of the same or 
some other author. Later on, it became the practice to take 
up the Analogy and Sermons of Bishop Butler in the way of 
commentary upon ancient ethics ; and, about the same time, one 
or other of the treatises of Plato was commonly added to the 
list of books proposed by the candidates for the highest literary 
honours. At this period the philosophical teaching of the 
University was, in a very true sense of the term, dogmatic. 
The ethical system of Aristotle, as we need not say, forms what 
may be called the skeleton of Catholic moral theology ; and, so 
far as any philosophy of a less standard character formed the 
subject of examination, it was introduced merely in the way of 
objection to be met and overruled by that which was regarded 
as alone scientifically true. By degrees Aristotle has been 
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more or less discredited or has changed sides with his oppo- 
nents, and ceased to hold the place of the ascendant teacher. 
Thus, his beautiful treatise on rhetoric has wholly disappeared 
from the Oxford class-books, while the Ethics, though still 
taken up, no longer form the standard by which other philo- 
sophies are to be tried. Their place is shared, if not super- 
seded, by various treatises of modern authors, whether English, 
French, or German, whose principles strike at the root of all 
dogmatic teaching even on the most elementary subjects of 
religious belief. That this their tendency, if not their object, 
has resulted in a very extensive success, is proved beyond the 
power of contradiction by the testimony of their advocates and 
opponents alike. Those who desire the fullest confirmation of 
this remark must be referred to the voluminous evidence con- 
tained in the blue books under review. The utmost which we can 
attempt is to transcribe a few of the more striking passages in 
the evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee. We begin 
with that of Mr. Charles Appleton, the gentleman whose views 
on the question of subscription to tests we have already had 
occasion to notice. 


There are about three hundred men who are, every year, brought under 
the influences of the philosophy of modern times, which might, and which 
does, as I think, materially undermine all existing beliefs. I think it is 
quite impossible for any man to throw himself into the system of educa- 
tion for the final classical school at Oxford, at the present time... . (I 
mean not merely to study it ab extra) without having the whole edifice of 
belief shaken to the very foundation. (Second Report, p. 44.) 


We now come to the Rev. Canon Liddon, one of the 
more prominent representatives of the dogmatic school of 
English churchmen. Mr. Liddon begins his evidence by con- 
firming Mr. Appleton’s statement as to there being persons in 
Oxford who subscribe to religious tests as an unmeaning 
formality, although he thinks that they are fewer than Mr. 
Appleton supposes (p. 61). With regard to the present 
philosophical studies of Oxford and their effect on the youthful 
mind, he says,— 


Cases have come within my own experience of men who have come up 
from school as Christians, and have been earnest Christians up to the time 
of beginning to read philosophy for the Final School, but who, during the 
year and a half or two years employed in this study have surtendered 
first their Christianity, and next their belief in God, and have left the 
University not believing in a Supreme Being (pp. 69, 70). 


The evidence which strikes us as the ablest in the volume 
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before us is that of the late Dean Mansel, who, while agreeing 
with other witnesses as to the injurious tendency of modern 
thought in Oxford, is disposed to attribute it to the personal 
influence of the tutors through whom the teaching of certain 
philosophical works is filtered, rather than to any influence 
which those works would have upon the minds of students if 
deprived of that assistance. He says :— 


Part of the change in question is due to legislation, but by far the 
greater part to a prevailing current of opinion in the place. That opinion 
is the effect of the commentaries and criticisms as coming through the 
teacher. I do not think it is the substitution of a different set of books, 
though that has had some effect ; but I think the principal effect has been 
produced by these books as filtered through the minds of the tutors; 
they being in many cases private tutors (p. 89). 


We are warranted in concluding as the result of these several 
testimonies, that students at Oxford who aim at the highest 
literary honours, must follow out a course of reading which, 
partly from its own nature and partly from the influence of the 
teachers who aid it, is calculated to uproot all Christian belief, 
and which, according to the evidence of one intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject, does actually, and to an appreciable 
extent, issue in that result. When by the side of such a fact 
we set, on the other hand, the impressibility of the youthful 
mind, and the tendency of youthful passions to play up to any 
intellectual views which serve to weaken the sense of personal 
responsibility, we confess ourselves, in words which we have 
already used in reference to the same subject, perfectly amazed 
at the courage of those parents who can regard any advantages 
which the Universities can offer as worthy of being purchased 
at such a cost. 

Let us pause for a moment to compare the picture of Oxford 
as it is, with that of the Oxford of thirty years ago, as engraven 
on the memories of the present writer and of many of our 
readers. No studies were then encouraged but such as were 
apt to open, to brace, and to refine the mind of the student. 
Philosophy, history, mathematics, poetry, all converged to one 
and the same object, and that object was to fit young men for 
the discharge of personal and relative duties, whether in public 
or private stations. One link in the chain was wanting ; that 
firm grasp of Catholic doctrine, that deeper insight into Catholic 
morality, which would have consolidated and harmonized the 
whole. Yet even that link was partially supplied by guesses and 
aspirations which were afterwards in many cases to be exchanged 
for convictions. From the pulpit of S. Mary’s, and from lips which 
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spoke with almost oracular power, there flowed a continuous 
and consistent stream of religious and moral truth, which found 
its way to the intellects and hearts of a docile and devoted 
auditory, and overflowed the limits of the University itself into 
ample pastures beyond them. The fruit of that teaching was 
manifest in the high, and we say it without hesitation, the 
Catholic tone which soon began to pervade large classes of the 
academical society. Conversation was purified and elevated ; 
tastes were refined and even remodelled ; recreations sanctified, 
and prayer became a privilege instead of a burthen, a voluntary 
act instead of an official necessity. It seemed good to the 
authorities of the Church and of the University to discourage 
this great revival and to proscribe its authors and promoters. 
Those authorities have sown the wind and reaped the whirl- 
wind. The most melancholy portion of the picture which has 
followed is the apparent hopelessness of reversing it. We say 
it, Heaven is our witness, in no spirit of party triumph and 
with every desire to do justice to the truly admirable and ex- 
emplary men who are still to be found, here and there, in that 
once great but now degenerate University ; yet say it we must, 
that, out of the Catholic Church, we can recognize no agency 
powerful enough to resist the spread of this poison, nor any 
within it which can be brought directly to bear upon the evil 
in the character of an antidote. Oxford, alas! is as intolerant 
of the remedy as her more faithful sons are of the disease. Yet 
within the camp of her best friends there are indications of a dis- 
union ill fitted to confront the serried ranks of the enemy. The 
anti-liberal party at Oxford is divided into three classes :—the 
High Church Establishmentarians, the Low Church Establish- 
mentarians, and the High Church Anti-Establishmentarians. 
The two former differ in doctrine but agree in policy; while 
neither class agrees either in doctrine or policy with the last- 
mentioned. There are also indications of a spirit, not generous 
and long-sighted, such as that which is demanded for the present 
emergency, but jealous and narrow-minded. Wesee, and lament 
to see, the staunch upholders of Anglican “ orthodoxy ” uniting 
with the most prominent advocates of liberalism in doing honour 
to those unhappy professing Catholics who have swerved, in 
greater or less degree, from their allegiance to the Church ; appa- 
rently unconscious that they are thus sanctioning in others that 
very rule of self-reliance which is at the root of all the evils they 
so justly deplore. It was not during the years in which Dr. Dél- 
linger laboured as an eminent scholar and distinguished author, 
though as yet without the drawback of heretical taint, that 
Oxford selected him as the object of honourable distinction. 
The moment which she chose for the bestowal of her favours 
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was that at which he had openly broken with the Church and done 
his best to rend the seamless robe of Catholic unity. Yet, still 
and far stranger is the fact, that the person of all others to pro- 
pose him for this reward should have been the most distin- 
guished of the witnesses to the fatal effects of rebellion against 
the judgment of ecclesiastical authority. 

We have been told that, in the room of an eminent Oxford 
convert is to be seen a large engraving of the fairest of academic 
cities, with its corona of graceful spires and minarets and 
domes, and its long-drawn walks and goodly gardens, and that 
at the foot of the picture its owner has caused to be inscribed 
those memorable words of the prophet: ‘Son of man, dost 
thou think these bones shall live?” ‘O Lord God, Thou 
knowest.” 

We cannot close our review of the deeply interesting evidence 
before us without paying our humble tribute of praise to the 
ability, learning, and high moral and religious tone which dis- 
tinguish the interrogative side of the examination, more 
especially on the part of the Conservative members of the 
Committee. We refer particularly to the questions of Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Stanhope. The intimate 
acquaintance with their subject which these noblemen evince 
is no less honourable to them than is their obvious leaning to 
the side of dogmatic truth against that of free speculation. 
We are inclined to think that, in these days of intellectual 
license, there are few legislative assemblies in Europe which 
could have presented so gratifying a spectacle of true adminis- 
trative wisdom, and it is not a little worthy of remark that the 
men who are the most strenuous advocates of the ancient tra- 
ditional system of Oxford are also themselves among the most 
conspicuous examples of its practical value. 

An excellent paper in the “ Month” for July and August of 
the present year, under the heading of “‘ Oxford in 1871,” has 
been brought under our notice since this article was written. 
It is evidently from the pen of one who possesses a rare combina- 
tion of advantages for the treatment of such a subject, in being at 
once a Catholic and a member of the University, intimately and 
experimentally conversant with the philosophical studies of the 
place and with their effects upon the minds of the students. We 
are glad to find our own impressions, as founded solely upon 
the Evidence of the Oxford witnesses before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, entirely borne out by the testimony of so intelligent an 
observer. He concludes a most masterly essay by contrasting 
the depth and inveteracy of the evil to be combated with the 
shallow and superficial nature of the resources which alone lie 
at the command of the unhappy sufferers, As « Catholic, he 
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feels with us, that the cure is entirely beyond the appliances of 
of a Protestant university. It is a sad, though for us a salutary 
truth. The more orthodox champions of Oxford are labouring 
in a desperate cause with a zeal worthy of all commendation. 
They have subscribed munificently to the building and endow- 
ment of Keble College; an institution which they fondly be- 
lieve will prove a successful antagonist to the growing school 
of sceptical philosophy. We say, and say with reason, that 
the enemy will be more than a match for them, and that the 
key to the citadel of truth is with us, and not with them. 
Meanwhile, are we ourselves sufficiently alive to the danger 
which threatens us in common ? 


tua res agitur, cum proximus ardet 


Ucalegon. 


This we say in no querulous or desponding spirit, but under 
an ever-present sense of the magnitude of the crisis at which 
we have arrived. Peter must not sleep when Judas is on the 
alert. 

The projectors of Keble College have proved, at all events, 
that they appreciate the power of the enemy and the character 
of the contest. They feel it to be a case in which the best kind 
of controversy is counteraction. It is a war, not of words, but 
of principles, and of principles most vivacious and energetic. 
The philosophy in which those principles are embodied is but 
the text-book of a great system; a kind of gospel of Antichrist. 
Hence the disease which has to be eradicated is no local forma- 
tion which can be successfully attacked at its seat, but rather 
a sort of cancer, whose fibres underlie the surface, and spread 
themselves in countless ramifications. This must be apparent 
to all who study the Parliamentary evidence ‘with attention. 
A philosophy which substitutes shifting phenomena for axiom- 
atic principles of moral and religious truth, has its natural 
offshoots in the contempt of theology and theological safe- 
guards, in the unbounded tolerance of doctrinal error, or 
rather in the disbelief in the existence® of “any;error, in the 
absence of a fixed standard of truth, in the preference of work 
to prayer, in the idolatry of intellect, ’and the depreciation 
of all supernatural virtue. The prerogative which man shares 
with the spirits of evil it exalts to the prejudice of the capacity 
he has received in grace of aspiring to the nature of angels. 
Nor is the fairer side of this practical philosophy the least 
dangerous of its aspects. As a general?rule, it isSprejudiced 
by no bitterness of spirit or language, caricatured by no 
extravagances, discredited by no immorality. Its professors 
are for the most part amiable, fair-minded, and conscientious 
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men, with whom it is pleasant to associate, and whom it is hard 
not to love: true though it be that 


medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit. 


To Catholics especially such society is naturally attractive, as 
a relief from the restraints which often hinder their free inter- 
course with Protestants of the older school. 

Something, if not all, of this is evidently felt by those earnest 
men who have resolved on meeting the intellectual dangers of 
Oxford, not by pamphlets or treatises, but by a visible illustra- 
tion of more orthodox principles. Whether they have done 
wisely in planting their model college within the zone of the 
infected atmosphere, is a question on which there may well be 
a difference of opinion. But in so far as their work is a noble 
sacrifice in a worthy cause, and a witness to the truth, that the 
cure of an infidel philosophy is to be found, not in abstract 
argument only, but in sound teaching, mental discipline, and 
habitual prayer, the Keble College is an effort which not only 
commands our sympathy but challenges our imitation. 





Art. II.—MR. MILL’S DENIAL OF NECESSARY 
TRUTH. 


An Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. By Jonn Stuart 
Mitt. Third Edition. London : Longmans. 


A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By Joun Stuart Mitt. 
Seventh Edition. London: Longmans. 


R. MILL has set an excellent example, in singling out 

an individual writer (Sir W. Hamilton) as his special 
opponent. Even those philosophers who are most nearly 
agreed, differ from each other so considerably in their exposi- 
tion of doctrine, that an antagonist, who attempts to answer 
them all directly, is unable to exhibit the full strength of his 
case. If he replies to them successively, he becomes tedious ; 
if he encounters them collectively, he must use much vague- 
ness and indistinctness of expression. A far more satisfactory 
issue will be reached, if he singles out for conflict one in par- 
ticular ; nor will he thereby be prevented from adding such 
supplementary remarks, as may be necessary for a complete 
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exposition of his view. All which he need consider is, that 
the particular opponent whom he selects may both be, and 
receive general recognition as being, a worthy representative 
of the adverse school. If Mr. Mill did well in this respect by 
choosing Sir W. Hamilton, much more shall we do well by 
choosing Mr. Mill. 

In one respect, it is both easier and more hopeful to deal 
with phenomenists, than with their extreme opposites the 
transcendental pantheists. Phenomenists appeal honestly and 
consistently to the one legitimate standard, the observed facts 
of human thought ; and there is therefore a really appreciable 
prospect, of conducting our argument against them to some 
definite result.* But Mr. Mill in particular is a more satis- 
factory opponent than any other of his school, in proportion 
as, more distinctly than any other of their number, he points 
to the precise psychical facts on which he would build, and the 
precise conclusion which he would infer from each. His sin- 
gular power of clear exposition, of making easier what is 
difficult, of throwing light on what is obscure, benefits doubt- 
less his own cause in the first instance, as is but fair: yet 
ultimately it greatly assists his antagonist; or rather assists 
the cause itself of truth, whatever that may be: and there 
is no other cause, we are thoroughly convinced, which he ever 
knowingly desires to promote. He is never led, by any latent 
consciousness of a weak point, to seek refuge in veiling his 
sense under a cloud of words; but on the contrary has no other 
aim in his language, than that of making himself as intelligible 
as he can. Then again there is no other phenomenist, who has 
carried out philosophical principles into nearly so large a field of 
practical application ; and this is a farther advantage to the 
cause of truth. We cannot indeed admit that he is, in the 
fullest sense of that word, a consistent thinker ; we cannot e.g. 
admit that his utilitarianism is the true philosophical correlative 
to that generous self-sacrificing philanthropy, which is so at- 
tractive a feature in his character, and which so often exposes 
him to the charge of visionary enthusiasm.t But he is almost 





* “The man who seeks to enter the temple of Philosophy by any other 
approach than the vestibule of psychology, can never penetrate into its inner 
sanctuary ; for psychology alone leads to and evolves philosophical truth, 
even though it is itself subordinate to philosophy. Moreover he who attempts 
to construct psychology by the aid and under the direction of a metaphysical 
system, contradicts the order by which both psychology and philosophy are 
developed and acquired.”—Porter on the Human Intellect, p. 60. 

+ For ourselves we are so profoundly convinced of the intense social evils 
which result, here in England and in Europe generally, from the Church’s 
loss of political pre-eminence, that we are by no means disposed to dub a 
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entirely free from those express and (one may even say) verbal 
self-contradictions, of which he has pointed out so many in Sir 
W. Hamilton ; and even those of his works which are least 
philosophical, are evidently written under a vivid remembrance 
of his philosophical tenets. So far therefore as self-contradic- 
tion exists below the surface—as is, we think, by no means 
unfrequently the case—such a fact is a most legitimately 
available weapon against him in controversy. 

The corner-stone of his system is that which we are to 
oppose in our present article; his denial that there is any 
truth cognizable by man as “necessary.” Were he once to 
admit that there is any one truth thus cognizable—his works 
might still be admitted to contain a large mass of good 
philosophical matter, as we think indeed they do—but his 
philosophy as a whole would be at an end. On such an hypo- 
thesis, we say, its whole framework and structure would be 
proved rotten ; its materials, however valuable in themselves, 
would have to be detached and re-arranged; and his edifice 
would have to be reconstructed from its very foundation. It 
is amply sufficient then, if we establish in our present article 
that there is at least one cognizable class of necessary truths. 
By this means-we shall have concluded the question of prin- 
ciple; and shall leave no more behind than the question of 
comparative detail, what are those propositions which justly 
vindicate to themselves that title. We will leave to future 
numbers this question of comparative detail; concerning 
ourselves here only with the question of principle. Since 
therefore we are to choose some special field whereon to join 
issue as a specimen of the rest,—there is one particular class 
of truths, which will be generally accepted as in every respect 
most fitted to effect a clear and salient result. Our direct 
argument shall be, that mathematical truths are cognizable 
by mankind as necessary. 

This issue again may be still further narrowed. Mr. Mill will 
not of course deny that, if mathematical axioms be necessary, 
the validity of syllogistic reasoning must be also a necessary 
verity ; and that the whole body of mathematical truth must 
possess the same character. Our thesis then shall be, that 
mathematical axioms (arithmetical, algebraic, geometrical) are 
self-evidently necessary truths. By the term “ axioms,” for 
the purpose of our present article, we understand those verities, 





man visionary and enthusiast, for the mere offence of advocating very funda- 
mental social changes. Yet we do charge Mr. Mill with visionary enthusiasm, 
for expecting real social amelioration from such remedies as those, which 
alone, consistently with his principles, he can propose. ° 

U 
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which mathematicians assume as indubitably true, and use as 
the first premisses of their science. And we are to assume 
the doctrine for which we argued in July ; viz., that whatever 
a man’s cognitive faculties indubitably declare, is known by 
him to be infallibly true. 

In our number for July, 1869 (pp. 150-152), we expressed 
our own humble suggestion, on the true analysis of that idea 
*‘ necessary,” which is to be the theme of our present article. 
“The idea itself’? however, we added, “is so pronounced 
and unmistakable, that every thinking person understands 
its meaning in a certain vague but practically sufficient way.” 
Our present purpose accordingly will lead us only to attempt 
such a delineation and embodiment of this idea, as shall make 
clear the point at issue between Mr. Mill and all objectivists. 
When we call a proposition “ necessary” then, we mean to 
say that its contradictory is an intrinsically impossible 
chimera ; is that which could not be found in any possible 
region of existence ; is that which even an Omnipotent Being* 
would be unable to effect. And in order to show that the 
human mind cognizes certain self-evidently necessary truths, 
we begin by putting out of court “ tautologous ” propositions ; 
those which declare no more, than has already been expressed 
in the subject : for concerning them of course, Mr. Mill himself 
admits that their truth is known independently of experience ; 
and mathematical axioms are not of their number. Our con- 
troversy with Mr. Mill is concerned, not with these “ tauto- 
logous,” but with what may be called “ significant ” proposi- 
tions ; with propositions which declare something not expressed 
in their subject. And our allegation is this. There is many 
a “ significant ” proposition ” such that, to use F. Kleutgen’s 
words, “ by simply considering the ideas of the subject and 
the predicate, one comes to see that there really exists between 
them that relation which the proposition declares” :+ and every 
such proposition is self-evidently known as necessary. 

Firstly then we say, that if there ave such propositions, 
they are self-evidently necessary. Or we may express the 
same truth somewhat differently. If in any case I know by 
my very conception of some ens, that a certain attribute, not 
included in that conception, is truly predicable of that ens, 





* We must not of course, in this rudimental stage of our argument against 
Mr. Mill, assume that there 7s an Omnipotent Being. 

t F. Kleutgen explains, that such propositions are called by Kant “syn- 
thetical,” but by Catholic philosophers “ analytical’ (Phil. Scol., n. 300). 
We believe that all non-Catholic philosophers without exception follow 
Kant’s usage in this matter ; and it will be more convenient therefore if we 
avoid the term altogether. 
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such predication is a self-evidently necessary proposition. Take 
for instance the axiom, that all trilateral figures are triangular. 
If, by my very conception of a trilateral figure, I know its 
triangularity,—and if (as we established in our last number) 
the avouchment of my faculties corresponds infallibly with 
objective truth,—then I know infallibly that a trilateral non- 
triangular figure is an intrinsically repugnant chimera; that in 
no possible region of existence could such a figure be found ; — 
that not even an Omnipotent Being could form one. All 
these are obvious and undeniable consequences of the funda- 
mental proposition, that, by my very conception of a trilateral 
figure, 1 know its triangularity : and to admit therefore this 
fundamental proposition, is to admit that the triangularity of 
all trilateral figures is cognizable as a self-evidently necessary 
truth. 

If this reasoning be admitted, what is our controversial 
position? In such case—taking the above-named axiom as 
our specimen instance,—all which we have to maintain against 
Mr. Mill is, that, by my very conception of a trilateral figure, 
I know that the attribute triangularity is predicable of every 
such figure. But we do not see how it is possible to make 
clearer so very clear a proposition; and our direct business 
therefore is merely to answer Mr. Mill’s objections. 

For these, we naturally turn in the first instance to his 
special philosophical work, his “ Examination of Sir W. Ha- 
milton’s Philosophy.” He treats the question from p. 318 to 
326; and purports to account for the phenomena on which 
objectivists build, by what he calls “the association psycho- 
logy.” By this term he denotes that psychological theory, 
which alleges that man’s belief in necessary truth does not 
authenticate any corresponding reality, but results from past 
uniformity in the association of ideas. All my life long I have 
been seeing trilaterals which are triangular, while I have had 
no one experience to the contrary. So inseparable an asso- 
ciation then—thus Mr. Mill argues—has been established in 
my mind between the ideas of trilateralness and triangularity, 
that I am deluded into the fancy of some a priori connection 
between them, independent of what is known by experience ; 
I am deluded into the fancy, that by my very conception of a 
trilateral figure I know its triangularity. We shall have, as 
we proceed, to consider this argument in detail; but we will 
at once urge against it what seems an irrefragable argument 
ad hominem. 

According to Mr. Mill, my having constantly experienced 
the triangularity of trilateral figures, is merely one out of a 
thousand sets of instances, in which I have observed the un- 
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exceptional uniformity of the laws of nature. There is no 
other experimental truth whatever, he thinks, which rests on 
nearly so large a mass of experience, as does this truth, that 
phenomena succeed each other in uniform laws.* To this uni- 
versal uniformity, “we not only do not know any exception, 
but the exceptions which limit or apparently invalidate the 
special laws, are so far from contradicting the universal one 
that they confirm it.” (“ Logic,” vol. ii. p.104.) Now the fact 
of my having constantly experienced triangularity iu trilateral 
figures, suffices (according to Mr. Mill) for my having knit 
the ideas of trilateralness and triangularity into such inseparable 
association, that I delusively fancy one to be involved in my very 
conception of the other. Much more certainly therefore—so 
Mr. Mill in consistency should admit—I must have knit into 
such inseparable association the two ideas, “‘ phenomena” and 
“succeeding each other by uniform laws,” that I necessarily 
fancy one to be involved in my very conception of the other. 
If, through my constant experience of triangular trilaterals, I 
am under a practical necessity of fancying that in every pos- 
sible region of existence all trilaterals are triangular—much 
more, through my constant experience of uniformity in pheno- 
menal succession, must I be under a practical necessity of fan- 
cying, that in every possible region of existence phenomena 
succeed each other by uniform laws. Now am I under any 
such necessity, or under any kind of approach to it? We 
summon the defendant into court as witness for the plaintiff. 
“Tam convinced,” he says (“‘ Logic,” vol. ii. p. 98) that any 
one accustomed to abstraction and analysis, who will fairly exert 
his faculties for the purpose, will . . . . find no difficulty im con- 
ceiving that in some one, for instance, of the many firmaments 
into which sidereal astronomy now divides the universe, events 
may succeed one another at random without any fixed law.” Put 
these two statements then together. I find insuperable difficulty 
against fancying, that in any possible “ firmament” there can 
be non-triangular trilaterals ; but I find no difficulty whatever 
against fancying, that in many a possible “ firmament” phe- 
nomena succeed each other without fixed laws. Yet I have 
experienced the uniformity of phenomenal succession (accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill) very far more widely, and in no respect less 
unexceptionally, than I have experienced the triangularity of 
trilaterals. The impossibility therefore which I find in believing 





* To prevent possible misapprehension, we should explain that we are 
arguing entirely ad hominem. We do not ourselves admit that the uni- 
a of nature is a truth, which experience by itself would suffice to esta- 
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the non-triangularity of any possible trilateral, cannot be in 
any way imagined to arise from constancy of experience. In 
other words, Mr. Mill’s psychological principle breaks down. 

We will now proceed to consider in order Mr. Mill’s course 
of argument, from p. 318 to p. 325; stating it as far as possible 
in his own words. He begins thus :— 


It is strange that almost all the opponents of the Association psychology 
should found their main or sole argument in refutation of it upon the feeling 
of necessity ; for if there be any one feeling in our nature which the laws of 
association are obviously equal to producing, one would say it is that. Ne- 
cessary, according to Kant’s definition, and there is none better, is that of 
which the negation is impossible. If we find it impossible, by any trial, to 
separate two ideas, we have all the feeling of necessity which the mind is 
capable of. Those, therefore, who deny that association can generate a neces- 
sity of thought, must be willing to affirm that two ideas are never so knit to- 
gether by association as to be practically inseparable. But to affirm this is to 
contradict the most familiar experience of life. Many persons who have been 
frightened in childhood can never be alone in the dark without irrepressible 
terrors. Many a person is unable to revisit a particular place, or to think of 
a particular event, without recalling acute feelings of grief or reminiscences 
of suffering. If the facts which created these strong associations in indivi- 
dual minds had been common to all mankind from their earliest infancy, and 
had, when the associations were fully formed, been forgotten, we should have 
had a necessity of thought—one of the necessities which are supposed to 
prove an objective law, and an & priori mental connexion between ideas. 
(pp. 318-19.) 


We have always thought this passage to be among the 
weakest which Mr. Mill ever wrote. Firstly, the two instances 
which he gives in no way exemplify a necessity of thought, 
but only a necessity of feeling; the feeling of fear in solitary 
darkness, and of grief in revisiting a particular place or in 
thinking of a particular person. Now many wild theories 
have doubtless been maintained by considerable persons ; but 
who in the world ever alleged, that a necessity of feeling 
“proves an objective law and an 4& priori mental connexion 
between ideas ” ? * 

But a more important fallacy remains to be mentioned. 





* In the first of the two instances Mr. Mill might gus be understood to 


mean, that the timid person, so long as solitude and darkness remain, actually 
believes the presence of some danger. Even if this were psychologically true, it 
would plainly be nothing to Mr. Mill’s purpose. But Mr. Mill does not really 
think it at all certain that there is even this temporary belief. “The emo- 
tion of fear may be excited, and I believe often is excited, simply by terrific 
imaginations. That these imaginations are even for a moment mistaken for 
menacing realities, may be true, but ought not to be assumed without proof.” 
—J.S. Mills edition of Mill’s “ Analysis,” vol. i. p. 408. 
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Mr. Mill’s whole reasoning turns on the phrase, “ necessity of 
thought” ; and yet he has used that phrase in two senses fun- 
damentally different. A ‘necessity of thought” may no 
doubt be most intelligibly understood to mean, “ a law of nature 
whereby under certain circumstances I necessarily think this, 
that, and the other judgment.’ But it may also be understood 
to mean, ‘a law of nature whereby I think as necessary this, 
that, and the other judgment.” Now we heartily agree with 
Mr. Mill, that from a “ necessity of thought” in the former 
sense, no legitimate argument whatever can be deduced for a 
necessity of objective truth. Supposing I felt unusually cold 
a few moments ago; it is a “necessity of thought” that I 
shall now remember the circumstance : yet that past experience 
was no necessary truth. It isa “ necessity of thought ” again, 
that I expect the sun to rise to-morrow: and many similar 
instances could be adduced. The only “ necessity of thought ” 
which proves the self-evident necessity of objective truth, 
is the necessity of thinking that such truth is self-evidently 
necessary. 

This paragraph then exhibits from first to last a simple 
“ignoratio elenchi,” such as we should not have expected 
from a writer like Mr. Mill. He proceeds however to say 
most truly, that Dean Mansel is a far more effective opponent 
of phenomenism than Sir W. Hamilton ;* and accordingly, 
when he proceeds to answer that philosopher, he puts forth 
far greater strength than in the earlier paragraphs. Since we 
are here to enter on the most critical part of our controversy, 
we must begin with first distinctly setting forth (which we 
have not hitherto done) Mr. Mill’s own theory, on the kind of 
certitude with which men hold the truth of mathematical 
axioms, and on the ground of that certitude. 

This doctrine may be stated as follows. ‘ I know the fact that 
all trilaterals are triangular, just as I know the fact that all wood 
floats on the water and that ail stones sink therein. I have 
seen in my life a vast number of trilateral figures, and I have 
found them all triangular; all other men have had the same 
experience; and the same laws of induction, which prove that 
throughout the sphere of human observation wood floats on 





* Almost immediately after the issue of our last number, Dean Mansel’s 
sudden death was recorded. We are by no means unreserved admirers of 
his philosophy ; and we regard with nothing less than profound aversion 
the general doctrine of his “ Bampton Lectures ” on man’s knowledge of God. 
But (to speak of him only as a philosopher) he possessed great learning united 
with an original and very active and subtle mind ; and he has done in his time 
much most important service in the particular controversy with which we 
are now engaged. 
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the water, prove also that throughout the sphere of human 
observation trilaterals are triangular. Whether either of these 
two propositions is true ‘in distant parts of the stellar re- 
gions’ (“ Logic,” vol. ii. p. 108), is a question on which I cannot 
form even a reasonable conjecture.” * 

For our own part we are confident, that the repugnance 
against this theory which will instinctively rise up in every 
intelligent mind—Mr. Mill himself admits that there is in the 
first instance this instinctive repugnance—is founded on rea- 
soning much deeper than Mr. Mill’s. Still when thinkers of 
such power as Mr. Mill and some of his supporters advocate 
a paradoxical thesis, the paradox must not be left to sink by 
its own weight, but must be assailed by explicit argument. 

Now we shall not here consider the question one way or 
other, whether,—supposing reason did not prove mathema- 
tical axioms true in every possible region of existence—expe- 
rience could by itself suffice to prove them true through- 
out the reach of human observation. Our purpose is to 
maintain the utter falsehood of the above hypothesis; to 
maintain that mathematical axioms are known by the light of 
reason to be self-evidently necessary. Dean Mansel has sup- 
ported this view, to our mind, with absolutely irrefragable 
arguments. And we must do Mr. Mill the justice to say, 
that he has given so fair a representation of those arguments, 
that we have no wish to cite them except as they stand in Mr. 
Mill’s own pages. We will place therefore before our readers 
a long extract from the “ Examination of Hamilton,’”’ which 
will exhibit in close context the Dean’s reasoning and Mr. 
Mill’s attempted reply. The passage follows almost imme- 
diately that which we last extracted ; and the italics are ours. 





* We think Mr. Mill will admit that we have truly stated his theory ; 
yet we will give a few references to his works. Mathematical axioms 
(“ Logic,” vol. 1. p. 258) “ are experimental truths : generalizations from ob- 
servation.” “The reverse of the most familiar principles of arithmetic and 
geometry might have been made conceivable even to our present mental 
Jaculties, if those faculties had co-existed with a totally different constitution 
of external nature.” (On Hamilton, pp. 85, 86, note.) ‘ We should probably 
be as well able to conceive a ed square as a heavy square, if it was not 
that in our uniform experience at the instant when a thing begins to be round, 
it ceases to be square.” (Ib. p. 85.) See also “ Logic,” vol. i. pp. 259, 283. 
In vol. i. p. 350, Mr. Mill speaks somewhat unexpectedly. “ That a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points,” he says, “we do not 
doubt to be true even in the region of the fixed stars.” But we do not see 
how to reconcile this with his statement (vol. ii. p. 108) that “it would be 
folly to affirm confidently” that “the special laws which we have found to 
hold universally on our own planet” prevail “in distant parts of the stellar 
regions” ; and that “it would be idle to attempt to assign any” “ probability ” 
to such a supposition. We shall return to this in the text. 
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Mr. Mansel joins a distinct issue with the Association psychology, and 
brings the question to the proper test. “It has been already observed,” he 
says in his Prolegomena Logica, “ that whatever truths we are compelled to 
admit as everywhere and at all times necessary, must have their origin, not 
without, in the laws of the sensible world, but within, in the constitution of 
the mind itself. Sundry attempts have, indeed, been made to derive them 
from sensible experience and constant association of ideas ; but this explana- 
tion is refuted by a criterion decisive of the fate of all hypotheses: it does 
not account for the phenomena. It does not account for the fact that other 
associations, as frequent and as uniform, are incapable of producing a higher 
conviction than that of a relative and physical necessity only.” 

This is coming to the point, and evinces a correct apprehension of the 
conditions of scientific proof. If other associations, as close and as habitual 
as those existing in the cases in question, do not produce a similar feeling 
of necessity of thought, the sufficiency of the alleged cause is disproved, and 
the theory must fall. Mr. Mansel is within the true conditions of the 
Psychological Method. 

But whai are these cases of uniform and intimate association, which do 
not give rise to a feeling of mental necessity ? The following is Mr. Mansel’s 
first example of them: “I may imagine the sun rising and setting as now 
for a hundred years, and afterwards remaining continually fixed in the 
meridian. Yet my experiences of the alterations of day and night have 
been at least as invariable as of the geometrical properties of bodies. I can 
imagine the same stone sinking ninety-nine times in the water, and floating 
the hundredth, but my experience invariably repeats the former phenomenon 
only.” * 

The alternation of day and night is invariable in our experience ; but is the 
phenomenon day so closely linked in our experience with the phenomenon 
night, that we never perceive the one, without, at the same or the imme- 
diately succeeding moment, perceiving the other? That is a condition pre- 
sent in the inseparable associations which generate necessities of thought. 
Uniformities of sequence in which the phenomena succeed one another only 
at a certain interval, do not give rise to inseparable associations. There are 
also mental conditions, as well as physical, which are required to create such 
an association. Let us take Mr. Mansel’s other instance, a stone sinking in 
the water. We have never seen it float, yet we have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving it floating. But, in the first place, we have not been seeing stones 
sinking in water from the first dawn of consciousness, and in nearly every 
subsequent moment of our lives, as we have been seeing two and two make 
four, intersecting straight lines diverging instead of inclosing a space, causes 
followed by effects and effects preceded by causes, But there is a still more 
radical distinction than this. No frequency of conjunction between two 
phenomena will create an inseparable association, if counter-associations are 





* We would ourselves rather say: “I do not fancy myself to cognize any 
intrinsic repugnance in the notion that the sun, after rising and setting for a 
hundred years, shall remain fixed in the meridian ; or that the stone shall float 
the hundredth time.”—Ed. D, R. 
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being created all the while. If we sometimes saw stones floating as well as 
sinking, however often we might have seen them sink, nobody supposes that 
we should have formed an inseparable association between them and sinking. 
We have not seen a stone float, but we are in the constant habit of seeing 
either stones or other things which have the same tendency to sink, remaining 
in a position which they would otherwise quit, being maintained in it by an 
unseen force. The sinking of a stone is but a case of gravitation, and we are 
abundantly accustomed to see the force of gravity counteracted. Every fact 
of that nature which we ever saw or heard of, is pro tanto an obstacle to the 
formation of the inseparable association which would make a violation of the 
law of gravity inconceivable to us. Resemblance is a principle of associa- 
tion, as well as contiguity : and however contradictory a supposition may be 
to our experience in hdc materid, if our experience in alid materié furnishes 
us with types even distantly resembling what the supposed phenomenon 
would be if realized, the associations thus formed will generally prevent the 
specific association from becoming so intense and irresistible, as to disable 
our imaginative faculty from embodying the supposition in a form moulded 
on one or other of those types. 

Again, says Mr. Mansel, “experience has uniformly presented to me a 
horse’s body in conjunction with a horse’s head, and a man’s head with a 
man’s body; just as experience has uniformly presented to me space inclosed 
within a pair of curved lines and not within a pair of straight lines” : yet I 
have no difficulty in imagining a centaur, but cannot imagine a space inclosed 
by two straight lines.* “ Why do I, in the former case, consider the results 
of my experience as contingent only and transgressible, confined to the actual 
phenomenon of a limited field, and possessing no value beyond it; while, in 
the latter, I am compelled to regard them as necessary and universal? Why 
can I give in imagination to a quadruped body what experience assures 
me is possessed by bipeds only ? And why can I not, in like manner, invest 
straight lines with an attribute which experience has uniformly presented in 
curves ?” 

I answer :—Because our experience furnishes us with a thousand models 
on which to frame the conception of a centaur, and with none on which to 
frame that of two straight lines inclosing a space. Nature, as known in our 
experience, is uniform in its laws, but extremely varied in its combinations. 
The combination of a horse’s body with a human head has nothing, prima 
facie, to make any wide distinction between it and any of the numberless 
varieties which we find in animated nature. To a common, even if not to 
a scientific mind, it is within the limits of the variations in our experience. 
Every similar variation which we have seen or heard of, is a help towards 
conceiving this particular one; and tends to form an association, not of 
fixity but of variability, which frustrates the formation of an inseparable 
association between a human head and a human body exclusively. We 





* Here again we would ourselves rather say : “I do not consider myself to 
cognize any intrinsic repugnance in the notion that a centaur should exist, but 
I do consider myself to cognize intrinsic repugnance in the notion that two 
straight lines should inclose a space.” —Ed. D. R. 
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know of so many different heads, united to so many different bodies, that we 
have little difficulty in imagining any head in combination with any body. 
Nay, the mere mobility of objects in space is a fact so universal in our expe- 
rience, that we easily conceive any object whatever occupying the place of 
any other ; we may imagine without difficulty a horse with his head removed, 
and a human head put in its place. But what model does our experience 
afford on which to frame, or what elements from which to construct, the 
conception of two straight lines inclosing a space? There are no counter- 
associations in that case, and consequently the primary association, being 
founded on an experience beginning from birth, and never for many minutes 
intermitted in our waking hours, easily becomes inseparable. Had but 
experience afforded a case of illusion, in which two straight lines after inter- 
secting had appeared again to approach, the counter-association formed might 
have been sufficient to render such a supposition imaginable, and defeat the 
supposed necessity of thought. In the case of parallel lines, the laws of 
perspective do present such an illusion: they do, to the eye, appear to 
meet in both directions, and consequently to inclose a space: and by 
supposing that we had no access to the evidence which proves that they 
do not really meet, an ingenious thinker, whom I formerly quoted, was 
able to give the idea of a constitution of nature in which all mankind might 
have believed that two straight lines could inclose a space. That we are 
unable to believe or imagine it in our present circumstances, needs no other 
explanation than the laws of association afford: for the case unites all the 
elements of the closest, intensest, and most inseparable association, with the 
greatest freedom from conflicting counter-associations which can be found 
within the conditions of human life. 

In all the instances of phenomena invariably conjoined which fail to 
create necessities of thought, I am satisfied it would be found that the case 
is wanting in some of the conditions required by the Association psychology, 
as essential to the formation of an association really inseparable (pp. 320-5). 


The first remark which we would make on this carefully- 
elaborated passage, is in itself of some importance. Mr. Mill 
distinctly admits that there is a real difference, between the 
kind of conviction wherewith I accept those truths which 
an objectivist accounts necessary, and those truths which he 
accounts contingent.* Mr. Mill of course attempts to explain 
this difference in some way consistent with his theory: but 
the admission which he so candidly makes is none the less 
observable. 

Next we would point out, how importantly he misunderstands 
the objectivist position. In his view the objectivist appeals, 
not to the human reason, but to the human imagination ; and 
argues that some given mathematical axiom is self-evidently 
necessary, on no other ground than that men are incapable of 





* It can hardly be needful to explain that by “ contingent” we simply 
mean “ not necessary.” 
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imaging to themselves its contradictory. Nor do we deny, as 
we have already implied, that Dean Mansel’s language gives 
our author much excuse for his misapprehension; though we 
are convinced that the Dean had no such meaning as Mr. Mill 
supposes. I am to the full as incapable of imaging that 
mutual action of material particles which is called gravitation, 
as of imaging a quadrangular trilateral: yet I do not regard 
the former, while I do regard the latter, as intrinsically impos- 
sible. On this head we refer to some remarks in our last 
number, from p. 55 to p. 60. What an objectivist really 
alleges is, that the truth of any given mathematical axiom is 
known to me by my very conception of its subject ; and conse- 
quently that, under the light of reason, I infallibly cognize that 
axiom as a self-evidently necessary truth. We have in an 
earlier part of our article set forth this argument. The only 
answer, given to it by Mr. Mill in the above extract, rests on 
the united force of two allegations. If either of these alle- 
gations be untrue, the whole answer breaks down; while for 
ourselves we are confident that both of them are untrue. The 
first is, that men never account any proposition self-evi- 
dently necessary, except one which they have repeatedly for 
an indefinite period observed by eaperience to be true. The 
second allegation is, that whenever two phenomenal facts are 
undeviatingly and unmistakably experienced in union, a thinker 
almost inevitably is deluded into the fancy, that there is some 
necessary connection between them. We will reply to these 
two allegations, in the order in which we have introduced them. 

First then we confidently deny, that every truth, ordinarily 
accounted necessary, has been very frequently observed as true 
by him who thus accounts it. Take the very instance we 
have so often given. It is probable enough that I have very 
often seen trilateral figures ; but have I often, consciously or 
unconsciously, observed the fact that they are triangular ? 
Our impression is, that very few men observe this fact at all, 
except those given to mathematical study. A youth of fifteen 
years old is beginning to learn geometry; and his tutor points 
out to him, that every trilateral figure is triangular. Does he 
naturally reply, ‘‘ Of course it 1s;—I have observed it a 
thousand times”? On the contrary, we believe that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the proposition will be 
entirely new to him; and yet (notwithstanding its novelty) 
will at once commend itself as self-evidently a necessary 
truth.* But there are many cases in which the student has 





* “ A mathematical friend told me he perfectly well remembered when 
a boy being taught without understanding it the axiom ‘two straight lines 
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had no opportunity for previous observation. We wonder how 
many men there are, who have even once experienced the fact, 
that 2+9=38+8. At allevents the testimony given by every 
student will be this. I am told by my teacher that 2+9 
=83+8. In order to show me that the fact is so, he does 
not dream of referring me to my past experience, but re- 
commends a fresh purely mental experiment. He tells me, 
e.g., to fancy myself holding two pebbles in one hand and nine 
in the other, and then transferring one pebble from the larger 
to the smaller group. I thus cognize that in every possible 
region of existence 2 + 9=3 + 8: and I arrive easily indeed at 
the more general proposition, that, in every possible region of 
existence, (a + 1) + (b) — 1) = a+b; where a and db are any 
whole numbers whatever. Hereis a large generality regarded 
by me as a self-evidently necessary truth, where no one can 
possibly say that the truth has been long and constantly ex- 
perienced. And innumerable similar instances may be given, 
as is most obvious. 

Secondly, we no less confidently deny Mr. Mill’s second alle- 
gation, that the mere constant experience of two phenomenal 
facts in union leads men almost inevitably to fancy some 
necessary connection between the two. ‘There is a certain 
phenomenon, constantly experienced by the inhabitants of this 
cold climate during far the greater portion of the day, through- 
out nearly three quarters of every year: we refer to the 
warmth-giving property of fire. Every Englishman has more 
frequent experience of this, than he has even of two and two 
making four, or of things equal to the same equalling one 
another. Nor is there any exception whatever to this pro- 
perty: there is no observed substance, which is brought near 
fire without its warmth being increased. Yet I see no intrinsic 
repugnance whatever in the notion, that in some other region 
of existence a substance may be found, which in every other 
respect resembles earthly fire—in consumption of coal or 
wood, in destroying or melting this or that other portion of 
matter—and yet which does not possess this particular pro- 
perty of imparting warmth. Nor again do I see any intrinsic 
repugnance whatever in the notion, that here upon earth, 
through preternatural agency, on one or other occasion fire 
may fail to impart warmth. I have never even once expe- 
rienced the equality of 2+9 to 3+8, and yet am convinced 





cannot inclose a space.’ When the fourth proposition of Euclid was shown 
him, he remembers the universality and necessity of the axiom at once flashing 
on him.”—Mahaffy’s Translation of Fischer's Commentary on Kant, Intro- 
duction, p, ix. 
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that not even Omnipotence could overthrow that equality. I 
have most habitually experienced the warmth-giving property 
of fire, and yet see no reason for doubting that Omnipotence (if it 
exist)* can at any time suspend or remove that property. That 
which I have neverexperienced, I regard as necessary ; that which 
I have habitually and wnexceptionally experienced, I regard as 
contingent. Most certainly therefore mere constant and uni- 
form experience cannot possibly account—as Mr. Mill thinks 
it does—for the mind’s conviction of self-evident necessity. 

There is another different road, by which we may no less 
securely travel to the overthrow of Mr. Mill’s theory. Ne- 
cessary truths may be most clearly distinguished from those 
merely physical, by one simple consideration. Putting aside 
the propositions of psychology, with which we are not here 
concerned,—the philosopher learns experimental truths no 
otherwise than by observing external nature; but he learns 
self-evidently necessary verities by examining his own mind. 
A proposition is discerned to be self-evidently necessary, 
whenever (once more to use F. Kleutgen’s expression) “ by 
simply considering the ideas of the subject and predicate, one 
comes to see that there exists between them that relation 
which the proposition expresses.” So I judge it self-evidently 
necessary, that “ the disobedience of a rational creature to his 
Holy Creator’s command. is morally wrong”; that ‘‘ malice 
and mendacity are evil habits ”’ ; that “‘a+b=(a—1)+(b+1)”; 
that “all trilateral figures are triangular.” That these various 
propositions are not cognized by me as experimental truths, 
is manifest (we say) from one simple consideration; for 
in forming them, I have not been ever so slightly engaged in 
observing external nature, but exclusively in noting the 
processes of my own mind. We are not here to consider the 
two first of the above-recited propositions ; but at all events, 
as regards mathematical axioms, no one can possibly say that 
they are psychological affirmations. Since therefore they are 
ascertained by a purely mental process, and yet are no psy- 
——- propositions, they cannot be experimental truths 
at all. 

Now, in his “ Examination of Hamilton,” Mr. Mill apparently 
denies that the truth of any proposition (not tautological) can 
be known by my mere conception of its subject. But in his 
“Logic” he admits distinctly, that I may thus cognize the 
truth of geometrical axioms. These are his words :— 





* We must — remind our readers that, in this early stage of our argu- 
ment with Mr. Mill, we are not at liberty to assume the existence of an Omni- 
potent Being. 
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In the first place it is said, that if our assent to the proposition that two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space, were derived from the senses, we could 
only be convinced of its truth by actual trial, that is, by seeing or feeling the 
straight lines ; whereas in fact it is seen to be true by merely thinking of 
them. That a stone thrown into water goes to the bottom, may be perceived 
by our senses, but mere thinking of a stone thrown into the water would 
never have led us to that conclusion: not so, however, with the axioms 
relating to straight lines : if I could be made to conceive what a straight line 
is, without having seen one, I should at once recognize that two such lines 
cannot inclose a space. Intuition is “imaginary locking” ; but experience 
must be real looking: if we see a property of straight lines to be true by 
merely fancying ourselves to be looking at them, the ground of our belief 
cannot be the senses, or experience ; it must be something mental. 

To this argument it might be added in the case of this particular axiom, 
(for the assertion would not be true of all axioms,) that the evidence of it 
from actual ocular inspection is not only unnecessary, but unattainable. 
What says the axiom? That two straight lines cannot inclose a space ; that 
after having once intersected, if they are prolonged to infinity they do not meet, 
but continue to diverge from one another. How can this, in any single case, 
be proved by actual observation? We may follow the lines to any distance 
we please ; but we cannot follow them to infinity : for aught our senses can 
testify, they may, immediately beyond the farthest point to which we have 
traced them, begin to approach, and at last meet. Unless, therefore, we had 
some other proof of the impossibility than observaticn affords us, we should 
have no ground for believing the axiom at all. 

To these arguments, which I trust I cannot be accused of understating, a 
satisfactory answer will, I conceive, be found, if we advert to one of the 
characteristic properties of geometrical forms—their capacity of being painted 
in the imagination with a distinctness equal to reality : in other words, the 
exact resemblance of our ideas of form to the sensations which suggest them. 
This, in the first place, enables us to make (at least with a little practice) 
mental pictures of all possible combinations of lines and angles, which 
resemble the realities quite as well as any which we could make on paper ; 
and in the next place, make those pictures just as fit subjects of geometrical 
experimentation as the realities themselves ; inasmuch as pictures, if suffi- 
ciently accurate, exhibit of course all the properties which would be mani- 
fested by the realities at one given instant, and on simple inspection : and 
in geometry we are concerned only with such properties, and not with that 
which pictures could not exhibit, the mutual action of bodies one upon 
another. The foundations of geometry would therefore be laid in direct 
experience, even if the experiments (which in this case consist merely in 
attentive contemplation) were practised solely upon what we call our ideas, 
that is, upon the diagrams in our minds, and not upon outward objects. 
For in all systems of experimentation we take some objects to serve as repre- 
sentatives of all which resemble them ; and in the present case the conditions 
which qualify a real object to be the representative of its class, are completely 
fulfilled by an object existing only in our fancy. Without denying, therefore, 
the possibility of satisfying ourselves that two straight lines cannot inclose a 
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space, by merely thinking of straight lines without actually looking at them ; 
I contend, that we do not believe this truth on the ground of the imaginary 
intuition simply, but because we know that the imaginary lines exactly 
resemble real ones, and that we may conclude from them to real ones with 
quite as much certainty as we could conclude from one real line to another. 
The conclusion, therefore, is still an induction from observation. And we 
should not be authorized to substitute observation of the image on our mind, for 
observation of the reality, if we had not learnt by long-continued experience 
that the properties of the reality are faithfully represented in the image ; just 
as we should be scientifically warranted in describing an animal which we 
had never seen from a picture made of it with a daguerreotype ; but not 
until we had learnt by ample experience, that observation of such a picture 
is precisely equivalent to observation of the original. 

These considerations also remove the objection arising from the impos- 
sibility of ocularly following the lines in their prolongation to infinity. For 
though, in order actually 10 see that two given lines never meet, it would be 
necessary to follow them to infinity ; yet without doing so we may know 
that if they ever do meet, or if, after diverging from one another, they begin 
again to approach, this must take place not at an infinite, but at a finite dis- 
tance. Supposing, therefore, such to be the case, we can transport ourselves 
thither in imagination, and can frame a mental image of the appearance 
which one or both of the lines must present at that point, which we may rely 
on as being precisely similar to the reality. Now, whether we fix our con- 
templation upon this imaginary picture, or call to mind the generalizations 
we have had occasion to make from former ocular observation, we learn by 
the evidence of experience, that a line which, after diverging from another 
straight line, begins to’approach to it, produces the impression on our senses 
which we describe by the expression “a bent line,” not by the expression, 
“a straight line.” (“ Logic,” vol. i. pp. 261—264.) 


The reply to Mr. Mill’s attempted solution of the difficulty 
is so obvious, that one wonders he can have missed it; and we 
have implicitly given it in an earlier part of this article. He 
admits, it will have been seen, so much asthis. I have formed 
in my mind the idea of a straight line; and by merely con- 
templating this idea, I may arrive with absolute certainty at a 
conviction, that no two straight lines can inclose a space. 
Now let us suppose for argument’s sake—the question is quite 
irrelevant—that my idea of a straight line was derived in the 
first instance from some physical object which I had observed. 
At all events I include no other property in my idea of a 
straight line, than those properties which appertain to every 
straight line found in any possible region of existence. If 
therefore, by contemplating my idea of a straight line, I may 
know certainly that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, 
this cognition of mine extends to all straight lines which can be 
found in any possible region of existence. Mr. Mill then will 
in consistency be obliged to admit, that in no possible region 
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of existence can two straight lines inclose a space; and that 
human thinkers know with certitude this impossibility. In 
other words, he will in consistency be obliged to admit the 
very proposition against which he is arguing; viz., that this 
mathematical axiom is known with certitude as a necessary 
truth. 

But indeed it is quite curious to observe, how many open- 
ings Mr. Mill has left for criticism in the extract we just now 
gave. Thus, according to him, I must take two successive 
steps on my way to the conclusion, that earthly trilateral 
figures are triangular. First, I observe that the picture I 
form in my mind of a straight line has a close resemblance to 
earthly straight lines; secondly, I satisfy myself by mental 
experimentation, that every figure made up of three such 
straight lines, is triangular ; then, thirdly, I infer that earthly 
trilateral figures inclusively are triangular. Now every one 
who looks carefully at the matter will see, that the first of 
these propositions does not at all inflow into the last by way 
of proof, but is simply and utterly superfluous. Yet it is this 
first proposition alone, which has so much as the semblance of 
appealing to experience, as any part whatever of my reason 
for holding that trilateral figures are triangular. 

Then (2.)—whereas Mr. Mill purports to account for man’s 
power of ascertaining axioms by mere mental experience—he 
bases that power on “one of the characteristic properties of 
geometrical forms.” But in so arguing, he has entirely left 
out of account arithmetical and algebraic axioms. I have fully 
as much power of arriving by mental experimentation at the 
knowledge that “ (a —1)+ (b+ 1) =a + 6,” as of arriving at 
the knowledge that “all trilaterals are triangular :” yet here 
there is no question at all of “‘ forms ” which can be “ painted 
in the imagination with a distinctness equal to the reality.” 

(3.) In all systems of experimentation,” says Mr. Mill, “we 
take some objects to serve as representatives of all that 
resemble them ; and in the present case [that of geometrical 
axioms] the conditions which qualify a real object to be the 
representative of its class, are completely fulfilled by an object 
existing only in our fancy.”” This view when drawn out will 
run as follows. If I observe that one single stone sinks in the 
water by its own weight, I legitimately conclude that al/ stones 
so sink : and yet objectivists themselves admit, that my know- 
ledge of this general proposition is derived entirely from experi- 
ence.* In like manner—so Mr. Mill argues—if I observe that 





* QObjectivists do not admit it ; but let this pass for the present, 
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one mentally-pictured trilateral figure is triangular, I can doubt- 
less legitimately infer that all trilaterals have the same pro- 
perty : and yet objectivists are bound in consistency to admit, 
that this fact does not negative the supposition, that my know- 
ledge of this general truth may be derived entirely from expe- 
rience. But why, we ask, do I conclude, from the case of one 
stone, to the case of allstones? Mr. Mill himself gives as the 
reason, that experience has conclusively proved the wniformity 
of nature; and certainly, unless this uniformity were proved 
in one way or another, we should proceed most illogically in 
arguing from the case of one stone to the case of all. Mr. Mill 
then is here in effect contradicting the very conclusion which 
he takes for granted. He takes for granted, that geometrical 
axioms can be securely ascertained by purely mental experi- 
mentation ; and yet he implies, that they can not be ascertained, 
until by experience of the physical world men have learnt the 
uniformity of nature. 

(4.) To explain our next criticism, we will once more 
bring into juxtaposition two sentences of Mr. Mill’s which we 
have already adduced. ‘That a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points,”? Mr. Mill “does not doubt to 
be true even in the region of the fixed stars.” (“ Logic,” vol. i. 
p- 350.) Yet (vol. ii. p. 108) “it would be folly,” in his 
opinion, “‘ to affirm confidently ” that “in distant parts of the 
stellar regions, where phenomena may be entirely unlike those 
with which we are acquainted,” “ those special laws” prevail, 
“which we have found to hold universally in our own planet.” 
To hold otherwise, he thinks, would be “ to make a supposi- 
tion without evidence, and to which it would be idle to 
attempt to assign any probability.” Which of these two con- 
flicting statements represents Mr. Mill’s real mind? We can 
have no doubt that the second does so. It would be a 
blunder, of which thinkers far less clearsighted than Mr. Mill 
could not be guilty with their eyes open, to say that mathe- 
matical axioms are mere “ generalizations from observation ” 
(“ Logic,” vol. i. p. 258), and yet that a man can know them 
to hold good externally to the reach of possible observation. 
Mr. Mill then considers it impossible to know, or even to 
guess, whether “in the more distant parts of the stellar 
regions” there may not be quadrangular trilaterals, and pairs 
of straight lines each pair inclosing a space. 

Yet, in the extract before us, he alleges confidently that two 
divergent straight lines will never meet. Let us concede that 
experience can tell that they will not meet within the reach 
of human observation. But what possible reason can he con- 
sistently allege for even guessing that they may not meet, 
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after they have passed beyond human ken and entered those 
inaccessible “ distant parts of the stellar regions ” ? 

We believe that a careful observer would detect many more 
paralogisms in the extract on which we have been comment- 
ing; but our readers will have had enough of this particular 
passage. 

The only other argument which we can call to mind, as 
having been adduced by Mr. Mill against the self-evident 
necessity of mathematical axioms, occurs in an earlier part 
of his volume on Sir W. Hamilton; p. 87, note. He has 
avowedly adopted this argument from another contemporary 
writer, who has pressed into his service Reid’s “ Geometry of 
Visibles ” ; and the argument itself may be thus stated: “If 
mankind had possessed only the sense of sight and not that 
of touch, they would have accounted it a self-evidently neces- 
sary truth, that every straight line being produced will at 
last return into itself, and that any two straight lines being 
produced will meet in two points.” Consequently, such is 
Mr. Mill’s implied inference, men’s knowledge of geometrical 
axioms depends, not on the immediate and peremptory decla- 
ration of their cognitive faculties, but on their possessing the 
sense of touch. 

We must here say one preliminary word, on Mr. Mill’s 
strange attempt to enlist Reid’s authority on his side. He 
speaks of “ Reid’s conclusion that, to beings possessing only 
the sense of sight, the paradoxes here quoted and several 
others would be truths of intuition, self-evident truths.” But 
it is quite impossible that Reid can have intended what is here 
implied, because notoriously he maintained that men cognize 
with certitude the self-evident truth of mathematical axioms. 
In p. 451 of the volume from which Mr. Mill quotes, he says 
(sub finem) that ‘‘ mathematical axioms” possess “ intuitive 
evidence”; and in p. 452 he proceeds to enumerate them 
among the “ first principles of necessary truths.” We are 
confident that Dr. Reid, in the passage on which Mr. Mill 
relies, intended the very truth, which it will be our own busi- 
ness to set forth in opposition to our present antagonist. 

In order to the apprehension of Mr. Mill’s argument, it is 
necessary to premise, that both he and Dr. Reid account dif- 
ferences of distance as made known to man, not really by sight 
at all, but exclusively by touch. They hold therefore, that, if 
any man possessing sight were without the sense of touch, 
he would account all the objects seen by him to be equidis- 
tant. We are perfectly willing to admit this doctrine for argu- 
ment’s sake ; though (as we said in our last number, p. 52, 
note) we have no conviction of its truth. 
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This being laid down, Mr. Mill in effect thus argues: Let a 
planet be supposed, the inhabitants of which possess the sense 
of sight but not that of touch ; while their mental constitution 
is identical with that of the human race. The objects, which the 
planetarian sees at any given moment, are all accounted by 
him as equally distant from himself; and accordingly as ranged 
on the inner surface of a hollow sphere, his eye being centre 
of that sphere. Let a straight line be placed before his vision : 
it will appear to him as the arc of a great circle of that sphere. 
He is told however on trustworthy authority that it is a straight 
line ; and he will therefore enounce, as a self-evidently neces- 
sary truth, that every straight line being produced will at last 
return into itself, and that any two straight lines being pro- 
duced will meet in two points. Those geometrical axioms 
therefore—such is Mr. Mill’s implied conclusion—which con- 
tradict these two propositions, are not known to man by 
his mental constitution (for the planetarian has the very same 
mental constitution) but by his possessing and exercising the 
sense of touch. 

When once this argument is stated, there can hardly be any 
need of exposing its fallacy. The truth, which this planetarian 
regards as self-evidently necessary, is self-evidently necessary 
in the judgment of all objectivists: only he has learned to 
clothe it in non-human language. That form, which he has 
learned to designate by the name “ straight line,” is precisely 
that which human beings designate an “ arc of a great circle 
of a sphere.” 

Whether such a planetarian could conceive the idea which 
men call a “straight line,” is a question which we shall not 
here discuss ; but if he do conceive that idea—possessing as 
he does the same mental constitution with men—he will cognize 
as self-evidently necessary, that no straight line however pro- 
duced can possibly return into itself, and that no two straight 
lines can intersect in more than one point. In what language 
he will have learnt to cvpress this idea “ straight line,” we 
cannot of course guess. 

We are not aware of any other reasoning of the least im- 
portance anywhere employed by Mr. Mill, in opposition to the 
Objectivist doctrine on mathematical axioms. It seems to us, 
that in every instance the only effect he has legitimately pro- 
duced, is to open out some fresh line of argument, which tells 
with irresistible force against his own conclusion. 

We ought not however perhaps—considering the ultimate 
purpose of these articles—entirely to pass over a philosophical 
theory, which arrives at a goal substantially the same with 
Mr. Mill’s, by a route precisely opposite. Our readers will 
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remember that, towards the beginning of our article, we drew 
a distinction between “ tautological ” and “‘ significant ” pro- 
positions. A proposition of the former class declares no more, 
than has already been expressed in its subject. Suppose e.g. 
some one were gravely to enounce, that “every square 1s 
quadrilateral ”: “of course,’ I should reply; “ for ‘ quadrila- 
teral’ is part of what is expressed by the very word ‘ square.’ ”” 
Such nugatory propositions are of the form “A is A”: and 
Mr. Mill would himself admit that they are known independ- 
ently of experience; though reasonably enough he might 
refuse to dignify them with the name of “a priori” or 
“necessary.” Now such a philosopher as we speak of, while 
admitting that mathematical axioms are cognized independ- 
ently of experience, maintains that they are “ tautological ” ; 
and consequently that no inference can reasonably be made 
from them to the case of “ significant” propositions. He 
denies accordingly, that there are any “necessary” propositions 
of the latter class. 

As this view is fundamentally opposed to Mr. Mill’s, it is 
no part of our present business to reason against it at any 
length. We will but draw attention to the whimsical cha- 
racter of a theory, which alleges that a vast body of new 
truths can be syllogistically deduced from tautologies ; and we 
will add one single argument by way of refutation. So far is 
it from being true that “triangular” is part of what is ex- 
pressed by the word “ trilateral,”—that on the contrary I have 
comprehended the whole of what is meant by “ trilateral,” 
before I have so much as asked myself the question, whether 
a trilateral figure has three angles or any angle at all. 
So far is it from being true that 3+8 is part of what is 
expressed by the words 2+9,—that on the contrary I have 
comprehended the whole of what is meant by the latter, before 
I have so much as thought of the former, consciously or un- 
consciously, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Mill has some excellent observations on this theory, so 
far as regards arithmetical axioms, in his “ Logic,” vol. i. 
pp. 284—289. 

We now, however, return to our general argument. From 
what has been hitherto said three inferences may be deduced, 
of much importance in their respective ways. 

I, Mathematical axioms are not ordinarily intued at first in 
an universal but in an individual shape. Dr. M‘Cosh has 
done very great service, by dwelling on this truth in the case 
of all intuitions ; but our present concern is with mathematical 
axioms. I hold 7 pebbles in one hand and 4 in the other, 
and then transfer one from the larger to the smaller group. 
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I intue, as a self-evidently necessary truth, that the new 
5+6 = the old 4+7: that not even Omnipotence could make 
the case otherwise. On reflection, I perceive that the same 
truth holds, not of these pebbles only but of all pebbles; not 
of pebbles only but of all numerable things. Still further, 
reflection enables me to intue the more general axiom, 
a+b=(a+1) +(b-1); and the more general axiom still, 
a+ b= (a+m) + (b— m); where a, b, and m may be any 
whole numbers whatever, so only that m be not greater than b. 
Capability of being universalized is indubitably a characteristic 
of self-evidently necessary truths ; but we shall be quite mis- 
taken, if we fancy that they are ordinarily intwed as universal. 
The immense majority of mankind, while again and again 
accepting them in their individual shape, seldom if ever uni- 
versalize an axiom from the beginning of their life to the end. 

II. There can be no need of employing words to prove the 
very obvious proposition, that if mathematical axioms are 
self-evidently necessary, the validity of syllogistic reasoning is 
no less so. But the whole body of mathematical truth is 
derived syllogistically from mathematical axioms; and it fol- 
lows therefore, that the whole body of mathematical truth is 
strictly necessary. 

III. Even were there no other necessary truths than those 
which (we trust) we have conclusively proved to be such in 
our present article,—let us observe what results from our 
argument. Entirely distinct from, entirely over and above, 
the experimental order, there is a body of what may be called 
“‘ transcendental” truth; truth which transcends human ex- 
perience.* We are not able yet to decide whether all 
transcendental truth is necessary: but anyhow all necessary 
truth is transcendental; for the knowledge of anything as 
necessary—Mr. Mill will be the first to admit—is wholly unat- 
tainable from mere experience. Further, among these transcen- 
dental truths are to be numbered the propositions of geometry, 





* It will conduce to clearness, if we accurately distinguish between our 
use of the words “transcendental” and “intuitional.” We call those truths 
“intuitional,” which the individual accepts exclusively on the ground of 
mental intuition; and we call those truths “transcendental,” which are 
neither experienced facts nor inferrible from experienced facts. Thus the 
truths testified by memory are “intuitional,” but not “transcendental” : 
they are facts which have been experienced, and therefore are not “ trans- 
cendental” truths ; yet they are known to him who remembers them, 
exclusively on the ground of present intuition, and they are therefore “ intui- 
tional.” See our last number, pp. 45, 46,51. On the other hand Euclid’s 
theorems are “ transcendental,” but not generally “ intuitional” ; because they 
= - accepted on the ground of intuition, but of deduction from intuitive 
truths, 
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arithmetic, algebra, the differential calculus, calculus of varia- 
tions, &c. &c. Again, all the truths of mechanics and physical 
astronomy are necessary, if understood hypothetically. Take 
any proposition whatever of physical astronomy : it is a neces- 
sary truth that this proposition holds, if there bein existence a 
certain attractive force. But still further. Scientific men have 
not of course taken the trouble to work out a series of necessary 
hypothetical propositions, except in those comparatively few 
cases where the hypothesis corresponds with physical fact. 
But a million other hypotheses may be framed ; as e.g. that 
the force of gravitation varies inversely as the distance, or 
as the cube of the distance, &c. &c. &c.: and for each one of 
these hypotheses, a new vast series of necessary hypothetical 
propositions can be evolved. It is plain then that, though 
there were no necessary truths except mathematical, even so 
their number is literally unimaginable and incalculable ; im- 
measurably more than a thousand times the number of experi- 
mental truths. All trustworthy science, says Mr. Mill, is 
experimental : on the contrary, the enormous majority of true 
scientific propositions are transcendental. 


This will be our best place, for explaining the exact 
end at which we are aiming in this series of articles. 
Our ultimate purpose is a philosophical establishment of 
Theism ; i.e. of the dogma, that there exists a Personal God, 
Infinite in all perfections, the Creator and Moral Governor 
of the universe. Those who deny that this dogma is cog- 
nizable by man with certitude, may be called “ antitheists ”’ ; 
i.e. opponents of Theism. Of these, comparatively few are 
dogmatic atheists; men who think that reason disproves 
the existence of a Personal Creator. A far larger number, of 
whom Professor Huxley may be taken as representative, are 
“‘nescients ” ; i.e. deny that man can know certainly, or even 
probably, anything whatever about the matter. Others again, 
far more numerous perhaps than is commonly supposed, regard 
it as probable that the universe had an intelligent Maker ; 
but are driven by the existence of moral and physical evil, to 
deny that this Maker combines Infinite Power with Infinite 
Love. We are led by various indications to suspect that Mr. 
Mill himself belongs to this category. Lastly there are 
“‘ pantheists.” The pantheist holds with some emphasis the 
cognizableness of the “‘ Absolute ” and the ‘‘ Unconditioned ” ; 
but denies the existence of a Personal God, to Whom men are 
responsible, Who knows their thoughts, and Who will requite 
them according to their works. Now we believe that pan- 
theists—certainly Hegelian pantheists—hold in philosophy the 
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objectivist doctrine: but they have no important representa- 
tive in England ;* and at all events would require a totally 
distinct consideration. While therefore our arguments, we 
hope, shall be such as to hold their own against all comers, 
our direct contest shall be only with those antitheists, who 
profess the phenomenal philosophy. 

The phenomenistic doctrine is such as this: that an ascer- 
tained truth, means a truth experienced or inferred from 
experience ; that he who lays stress on supposed intuitions, 
leaves a foundation of rock to build on the sand ; that such a 
thinker, instead of manfully and philosophically confronting 
facts, erects into a would-be oracle his own individual idio- 
syncrasy ; that “‘d priori philosophy” means simply the 
enthronement of prejudice and the rejection of experience. 
And we fully admit, or rather indeed contend, that this phe- 
nomenistic doctrine issues legitimately in pronounced anti- 
theism. 

Our first reply to it shall be founded on the faculty of 
memory. ‘Our belief in the veracity of memory,” says Mr. 
Mill, (on Hamilton, p. 508, note,) “is evidently ultimate: no 
reason can be given for it, which does not presuppose the belief 
and assume it to be well founded.”? In other words, accord- 
ing to his frank confession, when I trust my memory—when I 
believe myself to have experienced what my memory distinctly 
testifies—I am resting exclusively on an intuition ; I am holding 
most firmly a truth, for which experience gives me no warrant 
at allt Yet unless I hold firmly this intuitive truth, I am 
literally incapable of receiving any experience whatever; I 
have no knowledge of any kind, except my present conscious- 
ness. The whole fabric of experience then has, for its exclusive 
foundation, a series of those intuitions which are called acts of 
memory. If intuitions as such are to be distrusted, experience 
is an impossibility and its very notion an absurdity. 

Mr. Mill has laid himself open, we think, to just criticism, 
for his mode of making this most honourable admission. No 
one will doubt, either that the phenomenist school professes 
the general doctrine we have ascribed to it, or that Mr. Mill 
habitually identifies himself with that school. Yet here isa 





* Dr. Stirling, the leading English Hegelian, professes belief even in 
Christianity. (“Secret of Hegel,” preface, p. xxi.) 

+ This is undeniably Mr. Mill’s admission : for he says that no reason 
whatever—whether grounded on experience or on any other basis—can be 
given for the veracity of memory, “which does not presuppose the very thesis 
for which it is adduced.” A reason, which presupposes the ver'y thesis for 
which it is adduced, is undeniably no reason at all. 
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most pointed caception to the school’s general doctrine ; and 
an exception which no phenomenist had made before. Surely 
he might reasonably have been expected, not merely to state 
it (however explicitly and unmistakably) in a note, but to 
give it a prominent position in his work. If ever there 
were a paradoxical position, his is one on the surface. It is 
most intelligible to say that there are no trustworthy intui- 
tions ; and it is most intelligible to say that there are many 
such: but on the surface it is the ne plus ultra of paradox, 
to say that there is just one such and no more. He seems 
to have been unconsciously almost ashamed of this paradox ; 
and instead of placing it in the foreground, has shrouded it 
in the obscurity of a note. 

Then further he was surely called on to state explicitly his 
veasons. He holds that there is just one intuition—one and 
only one—which carries with it its own evidence of truth. 
There was an imperative claim on him then, as he valued his 
philosophical character, to explain clearly and pointedly where 
the distinction lies between acts of memory and other alleged 
intuitions. He would have found the task very difficult, we 
confidently affirm ; but that only gives us more reason for 
complaining that he did not make the attempt. To us it 
seems, that various classes of intuition are more favourably 
circumstanced for the establishment of their trustworthiness, 
than is that class which Mr. Mill accepts. Thus in the case of 
many a wicked action, it would really be easier for the crimi- 
nal to believe that he had never committed it, than to doubt 
its necessary turpitude and detestableness. Then in the case 
of other intuitions, I know that the rest of mankind share 
them with myself; and I often know also that experience con- 
firms them so far as it goes: but I must confidently trust my 
acts of clear and distinct memory, before I can even guess 
what is held by other men or what is declared by experience. 
We think it a blot on Mr. Mill’s philosophy, that he has chosen, 
as his only trustworthy class of intuitions, a class for which 
there is less extrinsic evidence than for that of many others. 
But we think it a far greater blot on his philosophy, that 
instead of facing the difficulty he has ignored it. 

This then is our first argument against the phenomenist doc- 
trine. So far from experience being a more trustworthy guide 
than intuition, experience is not so much as possible unless 
we are throughout guided by intuition. Our second argument 
against the same doctrine is more closely connected with the 
earlier part of this article. Phenomenists allege, that ex- 
perience affords a legitimate basis for certitude, and that intui- 
tion affords no such basis. On the contrary—without here 
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discussing the question of “ greater” or “less” certitude, 
—at all events intuition affords a higher kind of certitude 
than does experience. Experience at best can but declare 
what happens within the reach of human observation: but 
intuition avouches truths eternal and immutable ;* truths which 
necessarily hold good in every possible region of existence. 

But thirdly we maintain against phenomenists, that the best 
grounded conclusions of experimental science are not certain 
at all, except in virtue of certain necessary truths known 
mediately or immediately by intuition. In other words we 
maintain, that the certainty of physical science rests in last 
analysis, not on the phenomenal but on the transcendental 
order. This is a consideration of extreme importance ; and 
we shall devote to it the remainder of our article. Our argu- 
ment is this. 

All physical science depends for its existence on the funda- 
mental truth, that the laws of nature are uniform.t By intro- 
ducing transcendental considerations, Catholics are able to 
prove conclusively this fundamental truth. We cannot indeed 
enumerate and weigh these transcendental considerations, 
until we have reached a later stage of our argument ; here we 
are only contending, that no basis, adduced by consistent pheno- 
menists, can suffice for its support. This is virtually admitted 
by the phenomenist philosopher, who has closer philo- 
sophical connection with Mr. Mill than has any other living 
writer: we refer to Mr. Bain. His language is so remarkable, 
that we shall quote it entire, italicising one or two sentences. 


Granting, however, that the belief in memory, as well as the belief in 
present consciousness, is a primary assumption, we next remark that it comes 
short of our needs. The most authentic recollection gives only what has 
been ; something that has ceased, and can concern us no longer. <A far more 
perilous leap remains ; the leap to the future. All our interest is concen- 
trated on what has yet to be ; the present and the past are of value only as 
a clue to the events that are to come. Now, it is far easier to satisfy us of 
what has been, than of what is still to be. 

The postulate that we are in quest of must carry us across the gulf, from 
' the experienced known, either present or remembered, to the unexperienced 
and unknown—must perform the leap of real inference. ‘ Water has quenched 





* See our number for July, 1869, p. 154. 

+ In saying that “the laws of nature are uniform,” we mean, of course, 
that no physical phenomenon takes place without a corresponding physical 
antecedent, and that the same physical antecedent is invariably followed by 
the same physical consequent. Of course we hold firmly against Mr. Mill 
that such physical antecedents are efficient causes ; but this consideration is 
external to our present argument. 
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our thirst in the past”; by what assumption do we affirm that the same will 
happen in the future? Ecperience does not teach us this; experience is 
only what has actually been ; and, after never so many repetitions of a thing, 
there still remains the peril of venturing upon the untrodden land of future 
possibility. 

The fact, generally expressed as nature’s uniformity, is the guarantee, the 
ultimate major premise, of all induction. “ What has been, will be,” justifies 
the inference that water will assuage thirst in after times. We can give no 
reason, or evidence, for this uniformity ; and, therefore, the course seems to 
be to adopt this as the finishing postulate. And, undoubtedly, there is no 
other issue possible. We have a choice of modes of expressing the assump- 
tion, but whatever be the expression, the substance is what is conveyed by 
the fact of uniformity. 

Let us word the postulate thus :—“ What has uniformly been in the past 
will be in the future.” Otherwise, “what has never been contradicted in 
any known instance (there being ample means and opportunities of search) 
will always be true.” 

This assumption is an ample justification of the inductive operation, as a 
process of real inference. Without it, we can do nothing ; with it, we can 
do anything. Our only error is in proposing to give any reason or justifica- 
tion of it, to treat it otherwise than as begged at the very outset. If there be 
a reason, it is not theoretical, but practical. Without the assumption, we 
could not take the smallest steps in practical matters ; we could not pursue 
any object or end in life. Unless the future is to reproduce the past, it is 
an enigma, a labyrinth.—“ Deductive Logic,” pp. 273, 274. 


We give Mr. Bain every credit for his moral candour in 
making the admission—so repugnant to phenomenist prin- 
ciples—that, without this 4 priori presumption, science would 
be impossible ; and yet that no “ reason or justification”’ for the 
assumption can possibly be given. Still we must account the 
passage we have quoted discreditable to his intellectual cha- 
racter. In his work on “ The Senses and the Intellect,” Mr. 
Bain emphatically denies, that even mathematical axioms are 
intuitively known ; and yet he maintains the intuitive cogniz- 
ableness of such a proposition, as that “ what has uniformly 
been in the past will be in the future.” For this truly amazing 
assumption he gives no reason whatever,—and says that no 
reason can be given,—except that physical science could not 
go on without it. Yet what would he himself say to an ob- 
jectivist, who should assume the intuitive cognizableness of 
morality, while giving no other reason for that assumption, 
except that Christianity could not get on without it? He 
would say, we suppose, “so much the worse for Christianity”’ ; 
and we might similarly reply to him, if we chose to be so 
narrow-minded, “so much the worse for physical science.” 
We really know not one of the “a priori fallacies” which 
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Mr. Mill in his “ Logic” so ably denounces, more extra- 
vagantly wild than Mr. Bain’s. “ Nature abhors a vacuum” ; 
“actio non datur in distans”;* “the heavenly bodies must 
move in the most perfect of figures, i.e. a circle”;—there 
is not one of these propositions, which may not quite as plau- 
sibly be considered self-evident. Moreover, the thinkers who 
have advocated such axioms as those above mentioned, have 
at all events openly avowed themselves 4 priori philosophers ; 
whereas Mr. Bain, the originator of this astonishing tour de 
force, professes himself a severe and cautious disciple of 
experience. 

There are two doctrines importantly different, on the uni- 
formity of nature. There is the Catholic doctrine, that the 
laws of nature are ordinarily uniform, but very often miracu- 
lously suspended ; and there is the infidel doctrine, that they 
are unexceptionally uniform. Mr. Bain’s language throughout 
implies the latter. In other words, he assumes as intuitive a 
principle, which with one breath sweeps off the whole Chris- 
tian religion, without condescending to give even one philoso- 
phical reason for his opinion.t 

Mr. Mill is by no means so unfaithful to his phenomenism 
as Mr. Bain, in the proof which he gives for the uniformity of 
nature. He thus reasons :-— 


The considerations which, as I apprehend, give, at the present day, to the 
proof of the law of uniformity of succession as true of all phenomena without 
exception, this character of completeness and conclusiveness, are the follow- 
ing :—First, that we now know it directly to be true of far the greatest 
number of phenomena ; that there are none of which we know it not to be 
true, the utmost that can be said being that of some we cannot positively 
from direct evidence affirm its truth ; while phenomenon after phenomenon, 





* Some philosophers, even some Catholic philosophers, really consider this 
axiomatic. F. Franzelin however (“de Deo Uno,” p. 356) says that Scotus, 
Vasquez, Biel, Francis Lugo, Valentia, and many grave theologians either 
doubt or deny its truth. And this fact by, the way disproves Mr. Mill’s 
statement (“ Logic,” vol. ii. p. 317), that so recently as “ rather more than a 
century ago” this “ was a scientific maxim disputed by no one and which no 
one deemed to require any proof.” For ourselves we can see no shadow of 
ground for the maxim. 

t We ought not to conceal the fact, that the sentence inmediately fol- 
lowing our extract runs thus: “our natural prompting is to assume such 
identity [of the futare with the past]; to believe it first and prove it after- 
wards”: and the last words may be understood as meaning that we can 
“ prove it afterwards.” Certainly the sentence is expressed with discredit- 
able obscurity : but Mr. Bain had already said expressly that “experience 
does not prove this”; and this sentence therefore must only mean, that 
when the future becomes the present we shall be able to prove that it re- 
sembles the past. 
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as they become better known to us, are constantly passing from the latter 
class into the former ; and in all cases in which that transition has not yet 
taken place, the absence of direct proof is accounted for by the rarity or the 
obscurity of the phenomena, our deficient means of observing them, or the 
logical difficulties arising from the complication of the circumstances in which 
they occur ; insomuch that, notwithstanding as rigid a dependence on given 
conditions as exists in the case of any other phenomenon, it was not likely 
that we should be better acquainted with those conditions than we are. 
Besides this first class of considerations, there is a second, which still further 
corroborates the conclusion. Although there are phenomena, the production 
and changes of which elude all our attempts to reduce them universally to 
any ascertained law ; yet in every such case, the phenomenon, or the objects 
concerned in it, are found in some instances to obey the known laws of 
nature. The wind, for example, is the type of uncertainty and caprice, yet 
we find it in some cases obeying with as much constancy as any phenomenon 
in nature the law of the tendency of fluids to distribute themselves so as to 
equalize the pressure on every side of each of their particles ; as in the case 
of the trade winds, and the monsoons. Lightning might once have been 
supposed to obey no laws ; but since it has been ascertained to be identical 
with electricity, we know that the very same phenomenon in some of its 
manifestations is implicitly obedient to the action of fixed causes. I do not 
believe that there is now one object or event in all our experience of nature, 
within the bounds of the solar system at least, which has not either been 
ascertained by direct observation to follow laws of its own, or been proved 
to be closely similar to objects and events which, in more familiar manifesta- 
tions, or on a more limited scale, follow strict laws : our inability to trace 
the same laws on a larger scale and in the more recondite instances, being 
accounted for by the number and complication of the modifying causes, or 
by their inaccessibility to observation. (‘“ Logic,” vol. ii. pp. 106-7.) 


Before we consider the value of this argument, a prelimi- 
nary remark will be in place. We have already said that, by 
help of transcendental considerations, the uniformity of nature 
is conclusively established ; and we will here add, that these 
transcendental considerations are of such a kind, as to impress 
their force not on philosophers only but on all mankind. Since 
then, as we consider, the mass of men are at starting most 
reasonably and completely convinced of the thesis which Mr. 
Mill desires to prove, it is only to be expected that they should 
receive with ready acquiescence any reasoning, which is ad- 
duced for so undeniably true a conclusion. Let it be granted 
then, that the great majority of Mr. Mill’s readers are satisfied 
with his argument. Still such a fact does not at all evince 
the argument’s real sufficiency, because the fact may so easily 
be accounted for by the cause which we have stated. 

Now Mr. Mill’s reasoning amounts at best to this. If 
in any part of the world there existed a breach in the 
uniformity of nature, that breach must by this time have been 
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discovered by one or other of the eminent men who have given 
themselves to physical experiment. But most certainly, 
adds Mr. Mill, none such has ever been discovered, or mankind 
would be sure to have heard of it: consequently, such is his 
conclusion, none such exists. Now in order to estimate 
the force of this argument, let us suppose for a moment 
that the fact were as Mr. Mill represents it ; let us suppose for 
a moment that persons of scientific education were unanimous 
in holding, that there has been no well-authenticated case of 
a breach in the uniformity of nature. What inference could be 
drawn from this? Be it observed, that the number of natural 
agents constantly at work is incalculably large; and that the 
observed cases of uniformity in their action must be immea- 
surably fewer than one thousandth of the whole. Scientific 
men, we assume for the moment, have discovered that in a 
certain proportion of instances,—immeasurably fewer than 
one thousandth of the whole,—a certain fact has prevailed ; 
the fact of uniformity: and they have not found a single 
instance in which that fact does not prevail. Are they 
justified, we ask, in inferring from these premisses that the 
fact is wniversal? Surely the question answers itself. Let 
us make a very grotesque supposition, in which however the 
conclusion would really be tried according to the arguments 
adduced. In some desert of Africa there is an enormous con- 
nected edifice, surrounding some vast space, in which dwell 
certain reasonable beings who are unable to leave the enclo- 
sure. In this edifice are more than a thousand chambers, 
which some years ago were entirely locked up, and the keys 
no one knew where. By constant diligence twenty-five keys 
have been found, out of the whole number; and the corre- 
sponding chambers, situated promiscuously throughout the edi- 
fice, have been opened. Each chamber, when examined, is 
found to be in the precise shape of a dodecahedron. Are the 
inhabitants justified on that account in holding with cer- 
titude, that the remaining 975 chambers are built on the 
same plan? We cannot fancy that Mr. Mill would answer in 
the affirmative: yet otherwise how will his reasoning stand ? 
But secondly it is as far as possible from being true, that 
men of scientific education are unanimous in holding that there 
has been no well-authenticated case of breach in the uniformity 
of nature. On the contrary, even to this day the majority of 
such persons believe in Christianity, and hold the miracles 
revealed in Scripture to be on the whole accurately reported. 
The majority of scientific men believe, that at one time persons, 
on whom the shadow of Peter passed, were thereby freed from 
their infirmities ; and that at another time garments, brought 
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from the body of Paul, expelled sickness and demoniacal posses- 
sion. (Actsv. 15; xix. 12.) Will Mr. Mill allege that S. Peter’s 
shadow, or that garments from 8. Paul’s body, were the phy- 
sical cause of a cure, as lotions and bandages might be? Of 
course not. Here then is a series of physical phenomena, result- 
ing without physical cause; and Catholics to this day consider 
that breaches in the uniformity of nature are matters of every- 
day occurrence.* Even then if it were true—it seems to us (as 
we have already said) most untrue—that Mr. Mill’s conclusion 
legitimately follows from his premisses,—still he cannot even 
approximate to establishing those premisses, until he have first 
disproved Catholicity and next disproved the whole truth of 
Christianity. 

But the strongest objection against the sufficiency of Mr. 
Mill’s argument still remains to be stated. “ All our in- 
terest,” says Mr. Bain most truly, “is concentrated on what 
is yet to be; the present and the past are of value only asa 
clue to the events that are to come.” Let us even suppose 
then for argument’s sake, that Mr. Mill had fully proved the 
past and present uniformity of nature: still the main diffi- 
culty would continue; viz., how he proposes to show that 
such uniformity will last one moment beyond the pre- 
sent. It is quite an elementary remark that, whenever a 
proposition is grounded on mere experience, nothing what- 
ever can be known or even guessed concerning its truth, 





* In the following passage F. Newman does but express what is held by 
all thoughtful Catholics, who are at all well acquainted with the facts of their 
religion. We italicize one or two sentences :— 


“ Putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws of nature 
(which is an evasion from the force of any proof), I think it impossible to 
withstand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of 
S. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the 
Madonna in the Roman States. I see no reason to doubt the material of 
the Lombard crown at Monza; and I do not see why the Holy Coat at 
Tréves may not have been what it professes to be. I firmly believe that por- 
tions of the True Cross are at Rome and elsewhere, that the Crib of Bethle- 
hem is at Rome, and the bodies of S. Peter and S. Paul also. I believe that 
at Rome too lies 8. Stephen, that S. Matthew lies at Salerno, and S. Andrew 
at Amalfi. I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are doing innumerable 
miracles and graces daily, and that it needs only for a Catholic to show devo- 
tion to any saint in order to receive special benefits from his intercession. 
I firmly believe that saints in their lifetime have before now raised the dead 
to life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured in- 
curable diseases, and stopped the operation of the laws of the universe in a 
multitude of ways.” (“ Lectures on Catholicism in England,” p. 298.) 


We argued on a former occasion (April, 1867, p. 292), that no frequency of 
miracles affects the foundation of physical science. 
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except within the reach of possible observation. For this 
very reason, Mr. Mill professes himself unable to know, or 
even to assign any kind of probability to the supposition, 
that nature proceeds on uniform laws in distant stellar regions. 
But plainly there are conditions of time, as well as of space, 
which preclude the possibility of observation; and it is as 
simply impossible for men to know from mere experience what 
will take place on earth to-morrow, as to know from mere expe- 
rience what takes place in the planet Jupiter to-day. 

In considering the question “on what grounds we expect 

that the sun will rise to-morrow,” Mr. Mill (“ Logic,” vol. ii. 
p- 80) falls into a mistake very unusual with him; for he 
totally misapprehends the difficulty which he has to encounter. 
He argues—we think quite successfully—that there is a pro- 
bability amounting to practical certainty that the sun will rise 
to-morrow, on the hypothesis that the uniformity of nature so 
long continues. But the question he has to face is, what 
reason can he have for knowing, or even guessing, that the 
uniformity of nature will so long continue? And to this, 
the true question at issue, he does not so much as attempt a 
reply. 
Notwithstanding the disclaimer with which we started, our 
recent course of argument may have led unwary readers to 
fancy, that we have been in some way disparaging the trust- 
worthiness and certainty of physical science. So far is this 
from being so, that on the contrary such trustworthiness and 
certainty constitute the major premiss of our syllogism. That 
syllogism runs as follows. The declarations of physical science 
are absolutely trustworthy and certain: but if there were no 
human knowledge independent of human experience, they 
would not be trustworthy and certain; consequently it is 
untrue that there is no human knowledge independent of 
human experience. In other words, that doctrine of pheno- 
menism, which in some sense idolizes physical science, is in 
real truth fatal to the object of its idolatry, 


Here we conclude for the present. Our article has consisted 
of two distinct portions: in the former of these we have pur- 
ported to prove against Mr. Mill, on grounds of reason, the 
existence of certain necessary truths ; while in the latter portion 
we have set forth some general considerations, which tell im- 
portantly, as we think, against the doctrine of phenomenism. 
‘These considerations may sufficiently be summed up as follows. 
Phenomenism, taken in its full extent, teaches primarily, that 
experience is the only legitimate foundation for certitude ; 
and teaches secondarily, as an inference from this, that there is 
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no necessary truth humanly cognizable as such. We have 
replied firstly, as to intuitional truths in general, that (by Mr. 
Mill’s own admission) no experience is so much as possible, 
unless a large number of truths be assumed, which are not 
known by experience ; viz. truths testified by memory. And 
we have replied secondly, as to necessary truths in par- 
ticular, that unless necessary truths were cognizable, experi- 
mental science could not so much as exist. 

Our ultimate purpose however in these articles, as we have 
said, is to draw out, as completely as we can, the philosophical 
argument for Theism. But it does not follow, because Mr. 
Mill’s phenomenism is false, that therefore Theism is true ; 
on the contrary, for the full establishment of that fundamental 
dogma, it will be necessary to accumulate a large number of 
philosophical premisses. ‘This we hope to perform in future 
numbers. In January next we are to state and defend, 
against Mr. Mill, what we regard as the true foundation of 
morality. 








Arr. I1I.—PIUS VII. AT SAVONA AND FONTAINE- 
BLEAU. 


L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire, 1800-1814. Tom. IV. et V. Par 
M. le Comte D’Havussonvitie. Paris: Michel Lévy. 


1 ing two former articles on the history of Pius VII. and 

Napoleon I. we have traced the very able narrative of 
M. d’Haussonville from the Conclave in which the Pope was 
elected, in the year 1800, down to the beginning of 1811. 
Nothing could be more critical than the whole state of things 
at that moment. Indeed, those who regarded the Catholic 
Church as a mere human institution, not unnaturally regarded 
it as hopeless. And yet the oppressor had already begun to 
feel some of the inconvenience which was the effect of his own 
violence. The Pope was a prisoner at Savona. Being de- 
prived of freedom, and resolved not to be a tool in the hands 
of Napoleon, he refused to do anything. The affairs of the 
Church in France were suddenly brought to a stand-still. No 
bishop could be instituted; the usual course of business was 
suspended ; and Napoleon found it a matter of simple necessity 
to do something which should put a stop to this paralysis of 
ecclesiastical affairs. For some time he was in absolute per- 
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plexity what could be done, and how he should set about it. 
We have already shown how he tried to get the Pope to 
act, by causing the highest ecclesiastic in France to write 
to him, and by trying to work on him by unaccredited agents ; 
but all was in vain. Then he resolved to cut him off in the 
most absolute manner from all communication with the ex- 
ternal world, and when in this state of solitude to over- 
whelm him with declarations from the Catholic clergy that 
they considered the obstinacy of the Pontiff the only obstacle 
to the peaceful and healthy action of the Church. Care was 
taken that he should neither see nor hear anything except 
what was published in the Moniteur, and this official organ 
was daily loaded with addresses to the Emperor in this 
sense. For many months, 


To the great astonishment of Parisian readers these ecclesiastical docu- 
ments usurped the place usually devoted to the bulletins of the “grand 
army.” In truth, however, it was not for them that they were intended. 
The Emperor cared much less what effect they might produce at Paris than 
at Savona. Pius VII. was deprived of the society of his most confidential 
servants, and just now also of all his books, and of pen, ink, and paper ; no 
doubt also, of the magnificent inlaid escritoire, which in the first days of his 
captivity the Count Salmatoris had so zealously caused to be placed in his 
cabinet. The only recreations allowed him were a walk in the very small 
garden of the Episcopal residence, and the study of the Moniteur. This last 
M. de Chabrol took especial care that he should never be without, but when 
the official paper contained any news likely to work on the mind of his 
prisoner, he managed that his attention should be specially called to it. If 
he attended at all to the addresses inserted in the Moniteur of January, 
February, and March, 1811, Pius VII. must have observed that, with the 
exception of only five chapters, which preserved a significant silence, all the 
canons of the See not yet suppressed in Italy were eager in conforming to 
the mot @ordre given from Paris. (iv. p. 23.) 


The fact is that care was taken to get up such addresses 
everywhere by means of the Prefect. Some persons might be 
disposed to wonder, that a man so keen-sighted as Napoleon 
did not see that they would have carried more weight if they 
had been less exactly like each other. But we imagine that 
his contempt of anything like liberty, and his resolution to 
govern men’s consciences by absolute terror, made him indif- 
ferent to this consideration. All the chapters in Italy ex- 
pressed themselves in words nearly identical. The inference 
no doubt would be that their addresses were dictated to them 
from above. And he was perfectly content that people should 
see that. Oderint dum metuant, was his almost avowed prin- 
ciple in dealing with the clergy. Our author — that it 
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must have been doubly bitter to the Pope’s feelings to see in 
the Monitewr the addresses of the chapter of Imola, once his 
own diocese, and of Savona, his actual residence. This last, 
we suspect, must have been drawn up by M. de Chabrol him- 
self, because it is full of peculiar phrases and expressions, 
which figure in his daily despatches, and which he took care 
to borrow from Napoleon’s own letters. The Emperor ro 
doubt calculated that the impression made on the mind of the 
Pope was likely to be all the stronger, if he saw that the 
whole clergy of Italy, as well as of France, were driven by sheer 
terror into adopting not merely the general wishes of Napo- 
leon, but his very expressions. At the same time, while 
intimidation was chiefly relied on, bribery was not neglected. 
Five days after the appearance of the Savona address, our 
author finds an order, under Napoleon’s hand, for the pay- 
ment of £240 sterling to the Bishop of Savona, “ who,” he 
adds, “is very poor.” But it is well to observe that the 
subserviency of the majority of the clergy, while it filled him 
with contempt, so far from inducing him to treat them with 
favour, only made him resolved to multiply his demands. 


From this moment he proclaimed at every opportunity, and more londly 
than ever, the maxim of State, that bishops, canons, and curds, all owed 
to him an obedience as entire as that of the other functionaries of his 
Empire. And what wonder? The authority of a church is purely moral, 
and when great characters gradually disappear out of it,—when it shows no 
esprit de corps,—when each of its members is so little occupied with the care 
of its dignity, that the most considerable among them, instead of feeling its loss 
as an irreparable disgrace, feel it no merit to stand up for it, the man who 
has exacted from them these disastrous sacrifices seldom retains any gratitude 
for them. By a just retribution, it is usually from the hand of the master 
to whom they have had the weakness to submit, that these unworthy priests 
receive their punishment. They have exalted his pride until, for his 
misery and from their own, they have turned him into a mad despot, whose 
ever-increasing demands they are sooner or later unable to satisfy. 

In the commencement of 1811, the man who had made the Concordat, 
had fallen into so strange a state of mind, that at one time he really thought 
of nothing less than a legislative settlement of the question of the institution 
of bishops, to be enacted merely by his Senate and his Deputies (iv. p. 26). 


From this plan he was dissuaded by the advice of those 
whom he was wont to call “ the philosophes of his Council of 
State,” among whom Cambacérés was the first. “ Strange 
inversion of parts —while prelates, sincere believers, de- 
serted from weakness the cause of their Church, its defence 
was taken in hand, upon principles merely of good sense and 
moderation, by men who had once been revolutionists, and 
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most of them avowed enemies of the Catholic Faith, or at 
least utterly indifferent to it.” Our author, who views the 
matter as a Protestant, is amazed; to a Catholic it is nothing 
surprising that He in whose hands are all hearts should, 
when He so pleases, make use even of His enemies to effect 
His own purposes,— 


“ He moulds the Egyptian’s heart of stone 
To do Him honour, and e’en Nero’s throne 
Claims as His ordinance ; before Him still 
Pride bows unconscious, and the rebel will 
Most does His bidding, following most his own.” 


But those who would judge truly of the conduct of the 
French clergy at this crisis must remember that the number 
of priests and bishops who, because they refused to submit 
to the demands of the tyrant, were actually lying in pesti- 
lential dungeons or banished to distant isles, can be actually 
proved to have amounted to many hundreds. Napoleon, 
indeed, to whom deliberate falsehood never cost even the most 
passing feeling of shame, dictated to his faithful and deluded 
followers at St. Helena a statement that the number “ de- 
tained”” in consequence of his difference with the Church 
never exceeded fifty-two. By giving an odd number so ex- 
actly he evidently wished it to be observed that he was not 
speaking loosely from memory, but stating the exact number 
as ascertained by actual calculation. But this was only an 
instance of what Sir Walter Scott calls “a lie with circum- 
stance.” Our author prints a number of letters, under his own 
hand, ordering the imprisonment and transportation of a number 
many times greater. With the keen polish of French satire, 
he remarks that these orders must have escaped his memory. 
“ Such things are so easily forgotten.” Jn this world it will 
never be known how great may have been the number of con- 
fessors who were seized, in obedience, not to letters from 
himself referring only to their own particular case, but 
to his general directions, which were unsparingly severe, for 
the arrest of all who in any degree opposed his policy. 
These were the men “ of whom the world was not worthy.” 
But his system of imposing absolute silence, and concealing 
even the punishment of his victims from the eyes and ears of 
all men, while he paraded the submission of those whom he 
succeeded in intimidating, had the effect of deluding not only 
his contemporaries, but his historians (many of them willing 
enough to believe anything base of the priests) into the delu- 
sion, that the clergy of France and Italy, like every other class 
of men, suffered themselves to become his unresisting tools, 
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The truth was, that although he found among them only too 
much of baseness and servility, he encountered a real resist- 
ance which he met nowhere else, and which filled him with a 
rage which shows itself in a very undignified manner in the 
letters suppressed in the official edition of his correspondence, 
and published by M. d’Haussonville. 

And thus we venture to say that, even when every other 
institution and individual was crushed beneath the iron heel 
of Napoleon IJ., the Church still retained her liberty. For that 
liberty varies according to the varying condition of the States 
«mong which her sons are sojourners. In a non-Catholic 
State, in which the private and political rights of every 
subject are defended by just laws equally administered, the 
freedom of the Church consists in the freedom of each one 
of her children to do all that is just and right, without suf- 
fering for so doing. Such liberty, thanks be to God, we, to 
a great extent at least, enjoy in these islands. But when, 
in the inscrutable Providence of God, nations are afflicted 
with a tyranny like that which oppressed France and Italy 
sixty years ago, or that which now afflicts unhappy Poland, 
the Church is still free, even while her children are en- 
slaved, so long as-they continue to do what is just and good 
and to suffer for it. This liberty she possessed under the per- 
secuting heathen Emperors, and she possessed it still under the 
man who more perhaps than any other that ever lived combined 
the highest gifts of genius with the vilest baseness of heart 
and character, the Corsican tyrant under whose yoke Europe 
groaned in the earlier years of the present century. 

It is necessary to keep this steadily before our minds on 
reading M. d’Haussonville’s narrative, which sets vividly be- 
fore us the unworthy subservience of so many bishops and 
members of the Sacred College. The Church was still free 
even when Napoleon felt himself most secure of her submis- 
sion, and when all external resistance to his will seemed to 
have been for ever crushed. She was free precisely because 
Pius was in captivity, because Cardinal Pacca and several 
others were in the dreary prison of Fenestrella, among the 
wildest rocks of the Alps, and several more in the dungeons 
of Vincennes ; because thirteen more were deprived of all 
their revenues, forbidden to wear the insignia of their spiritual 
rank, and placed under the swiveillance of the police, in difs 
ferent sequestered towns; because several of the most eminent 
French and great numbers of the Italian bishops lay in state 
prisons ; and because hundreds of priests (how many hundreds 
is known to God only) were suffering in one or another of these 
ways, and only suffering more severely because their less 
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elevated rank gave them less claim to the consideration of 
their gaolers. There was not one of these noble confessors 
but might well echo the words of the great Apostle; they 
were in bonds, but because they were bound the Truth was 
free (2 Tim. ii. 9),—‘‘ Laboro usque ad vincula, quasi mala 
operans—sed Verbum Dei non est alligatum.” 

It is evident that all this was keenly felt by Napoleon him- 
self, even when he most affected to despise it; and hence, as 
our author points out, his language about the act by which 
the Holy Father annulled the assumed authority of Cardinal 
Maury in the diocese of Paris, was totally different, according 
to the audience which he was addressing. Of this, as (at an 
earlier period) of the Bull of excommunication, he spoke pri- 
vately to the few whom he most trusted as of “a most dan- 
gerous act, plotted on the part of the Holy Father with the 
most black perfidy.” ‘Terms failed him to express the fury 
with which it filled him, because that fury was the result of 
secret fear. Before the clergy he confined himself to vague 
allusions to it, as to a foolish and impotent manifestation of ill 
feeling, to which he attached not the slightest importance. 
In his public acts and official speeches he systematically 
avoided even the most distant allusion to it.* What he 
really wished was, that no man should know anything about 
it ; he seems almost to have flattered himself that he had suc- 
ceeded, at a moment when he could hardly help knowing that 
the acts of violence by which he had wreaked his vengeance 
on M. de Portalis, the Abbé d’Astros, the cardinals, and the 
Pope himself, must be talked of in secret by every functionary 
of the Empire and by every humble curé in the most remote 
village. All he really effected was, that every man who whis- 
pered his feelings about the matter felt that he was acting 
against the Emperor, and thus became more and more de- 
cidedly enlisted as his secret enemy. Still the great monarch 
kept up his futile attempt at absolute concealment. 

The ‘ Philosophes of his Council of State?’ soon convinced 
Napoleon that his first project, that of regulating the institu- 
tion of bishops after the example of Henry VIII., would not 
hold water. It was a matter which required ecclesiastical 
authority, and it followed that nothing less than a council 
could deal with it. In preparation for this Napoleon had re- 
ferred questions (which our reader will find, with the answers 
given to them, in our author’s 45th chapter) to two Commis- 
sions, appointed, one in 1809, the other in 1811. The ques- 
tions proposed to the latter of these Commissions began by 





* Vol. iv. p. 31. 
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assuming it as already a settled point that in future the Pope 
was to have nothing to do with the institution of bishops in 
France, and the bishops on the Commission were to report on 
the steps to be taken to supply his place. Cardinal Fesch was 
a leading member of these Commissions, and with him the 
saintly Abbé Emery had great influence. He now wrote to 
the Cardinal that the time was come for “ resistance to blood.” 
The Cardinal went to the Emperor and warned him that he 
“had now come to a point at which he would be compelled to 
make martyrs”; but the report of the Commission, though 
not quite all that Napoleon wished, was elastic enough to 
comprehend anything. He could not fail to see that if he 
acted upon it he might wholly dispense with the Pope. 
What it recommended was the calling of a National Council, 
and it said plainly enough that, if the Pope still refused to 
submit, this might take his place. In preparation for the 
Council the Emperor called together at the Tuileries a great 
gathering, consisting of the members of his ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and the chief dignitaries of the Imperial Court, 
Talleyrand, Cambacérés, &c. M. Emery, though a member of 
the Commission, was unwilling to attend ; when specially sent 
for he retired into his oratory, and, falling on his knees, prayed 
to be directed how he ought to act, and after a few minutes came 
calmly out to the bishops who had been sent to bring him. 
The Emperor opened the meeting with an invective against 
Pius VII., asking what means the canon law afforded “ for 
the punishment of a Pope who preaches rebellion and civil 
war,” and accusing him of doing his best to stir up assassins 
against the life of the Emperor. 


After this discourse (says Cardinal Consalvi) which was nothing but a 
tissue of erroneous principles, falsehoods, atrocious calumnies, and anti- 
Catholic maxims, not one cardinal or bishop had the courage to confront 
force and power in defence of the truth. They all forgot their duties, and 
maintained a scandalous silence. Even the civil magnates present looked at 
each other with evident alarm, but in absolute silence. At last the Emperor 
turned to M. Emery and demanded his opinion on the matter. The simple 
priest thus questioned looked to the bishops of the Commission, as if asking 
their permission to express his opinion in their presence ; then turning to 
the Emperor he said, “ Sire, I can have no other opinion than that expressed 
in the Catechism which is taught by your orders in all the churches of the 
Empire. There I read—‘ The Pope is the visible head of the Church.’ Now 
a body cannot dispense with its head, with him to whom it owes obedience 
by Divine right.” The simplicity of this answer and the quotation from his 
own Catechism seemed to take the Emperor by surprise, and as he made 
a pause, as if waiting for M. Emery to say something more, he added, 
“In France we are compelled to maintain the four articles of the Declaration 
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of 1682. But we must receive what they teach as a whole. The preamble 
to that Declaration states that the Primacy of S. Peter and of the Roman 
Pontiffs was instituted by Jesus Christ, and that to it all Christians owe 
obedience. Moreover it is added that the four articles have been decreed in 
order to prevent any attack upon that Primacy from being made under 
pretext of the liberties of the Gallican Church.” M. Emery then went into 
some developments of the subject, to show “ that the four articles, although 
they limit the powers of the Pope upon certain points, preserve to him an 
authority so great and eminent, that without his participation no affair of 
importance either in doctrine or discipline could be regulated.” From all 
which he drew the conclusion, that if a council were assembled, as was talked 
of, such council would have no validity if held without the sanction of the 
Pope (iv. p. 86). 


Nothing so very strong after all, it may be said; he only 
said what all Catholics know. But it was a strong thing to be laid 
down by a humble priest, a man invested with no dignity and 
secured by no diplomatic character, before the face of Napoleon 
himself, and in the presence of his arch-Chancellor and his 
grand vice-elector, and of all the highest dignitaries of his Em- 
pire specially convened to sanction the purpose he had formed 
of obtaining the authority of a council to enable him to dis- 
pense with the interference of the Holy Father in the institu- 
tion of bishops ; and that, after he had already extorted from 
his ecclesiastical commission, consisting of cardinals and high 
prelates (some of them long ago distinguished for having 
bravely maintained the rights of the Church in the Conven- 
tion), the concession that “in case of necessity” (of which 
necessity he, of course, was to be the judge) such a proceeding 
would be valid. Every one present expected a violent out- 
break of rage. If as much had been said by Cardinal Fesch, 
all his dignity as the Emperor’s uncle and as Primate of all 
the Gauls and Cardinal would not have protected him from it. 
But the Abbé Emery had established over the mind of the 
tyrant the influence of sanctity, and to the surprise of all pre- 
= he controlled himself. Again addressing M. Emery, he 
said :— 


“Well I do not dispute the spiritual power of the Pope, since he 
received it from Jesus Christ. But Jesus Christ did not give him the tem- 
poral power. That was given by Charlemagne, and I, as successor of Charle- 
magne, think fit to take it from him, because he does not know how to use 
it, and because it interferes with the exercise of his spiritual functions. 
What have you to say to that, M. Emery?” “Sire,” replied M. Emery, “I 
can only say what Bossuet says, and whose great authority your Majesty 
justly reverences, and whom you are so often pleased to quote. Now that 
great prelate, in his ‘Defence of the Declaration of the French Clergy, 
expressly maintains that the independence and complete liberty of the 
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Sovereign Pontiff are necessary for the free exercise of his spiritual authority 
throughout the world, in so great a multiplicity of empires and kingdoms.” 
And then, without a moment’s hesitation, he went on to quote the exact words 
of Bossuet, for he had them quite ready by heart, having often quoted them 
in the Commission itself. And he laid special emphasis wpon these words 
of the Bishop of Meaux, “ We rejoice at the temporal power, not only for the 
sake of the Apostolic See, but still more for that of the Church Universal, 
and we most ardently hope from the bottom of our hearts, that this sacred 
Sovereignty may ever remain safe and entire under all circumstances.” 
“Well,” replied Napoleon (who had listened patiently, as he generally did 
when he met a man who knew how to pronounce a weighty opinion upon a 
subject which he perfectly understood), “ Well, I do not reject the authority 
of Bossuet. All that was true in his times, when Europe acknowledged a 
number of masters. It would then have been unsuitable that the Pope 
should have been the subject of any one sovereign. But what inconvenience 
is there in the Pope's being subject to me,—to me, I say, now that Europe 
knows no master except myself alone?” M. Emery was considerably embar- 
rassed by confronting this unlimited pride of the Emperor: he wished to 
convince and not to wound it. “Your Majesty,” he replied, “is better 
acquainted than I with the history of revolutions. What exists now may 
not always exist, and in that case all the inconveniences foreseen by Bossuet 
might once more make their appearance. Therefore the order of things so 
wisely established ought not to be changed.” The Emperor made no reply, 
but passing to the clause which the bishops had proposed as an addition to 
the Concordat, that His Holiness should give institution within a fixed 
period, in default of which the right of institution should devolve upon the 
Provincial Council, he again questioned M. Emery, asking him whether he 
thought the Pope would make this concession. M. Emery replied with- 
out hesitation that he thought the Pope would not make it, because it would 
reduce to nothing his right of institution. The Emperor started, and turning 
towards the bishops who were on the Commission, said to them, “ Ah, ah, 
Messieurs, you want to lead me into a pas de clere [an expression for a 
blunder, in terms contemptuous towards the clergy] by leading me to 
demand of the Pope a thing which he has no right (ne doit pas) to grant to 
me.” The bishops were much mortified by the apostrophe which M. 
Emery’s reply had drawn upon them. When the Emperor rose to retire, he 
bowed his head with a gracious salutation to the ex-superior of 8. Sulpice, 
without seeming to take much notice of the other members of the Com- 
mission. As he was leaving the room he asked one of the bishops whether 
the account M. Emery had given of the teaching of the Catechism about the 
authority of the Pope was correct. The bishops could not help remem- 
bering it. For a moment there was a general conversation, and M. Emery’s 
colleagues, who feared that his openness must have offended the Emperor, 
gathered round him begging forgiveness for the abbé, in consideration of his 
advanced age. “ Gentlemen,” said the Emperor, “ you are mistaken. I am 
not in any degree offended with M. Emery. He has spoken like a man who 
knows his subject, and that is the way I wish people to speak. It is true he 
does not think with me, but in this place each one ought to have his opinion 
free” (iv. p. 91). 
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No other man ever ventured to speak the truth to Napoleon 
as boldly as did the Abbé Emery. ‘The great men who had 
been silent witnesses of the scene were struck with amaze- 
ment. ‘Talleyrand said publicly, “I was well aware that the 
Abbé Emery was an able man, but I never believed him to be 
so much so. He has skill enough to tell the Emperor the 
truth without offending him.” Napoleon himself showed his 
feelings by exclaiming to Cardinal Fesch, who tried to speak 
to him on ecclesiastical affairs a few days later, ‘ Hold your 
tongue. You are a dunce (wn ignorant). Where did you ever 
learn theology ? I must discuss it with M. Emery, who does 
know it.” But he had refused to be led by this wise councillor, 
and he was no longer to possess him. M. Emery had be- 
fore this been severely punished for his integrity. Napoleon 
found means of hitting even those who had least to lose. He 
had already dissolved the different missionary congregations, 
and had positively forbidden the preaching of missions; be- 
cause he feared that the missionary priests might let out the 
truth with regard to his relations with the Holy See. ‘The 
Sulpicians had been the last ; but a year before this he had 
broken up their congregation, and had specially ordered M. 
Emery himself to leave 8. Sulpice ; because, being consulted by 
Cardinal Somaglia as to whether he could attend the Emperor’s 
marriage with Maria Theresa, he had replied, “ that he him- 
self should have no scruple, but that, if the Cardinal had any, 
it might be better not to attend, as conscience binds.” It 
availed nothing to M. Emery that he was unembarrassed by 
natural ties; that he had refused to be elevated to high 
dignities in the Church; that he cared nothing cither for 
wealth or worldly honours. To him §. Sulpice was instead 
of wife and children and houses and lands; within its walls 
he had spent a long and holy life, had “‘ feared God in youth 
and loved Him in age,” and out of it he had sent generation 
after generation of priests trained in the holiest rules and 
practices ; there was not so much as one of its stones which 
was not endeared to him by some holy recollection. But 
because he had, most cautiously and with the greatest modera- 
tion given advice to a friend who sought it, he was turned out 
laden with the burden of eighty years to seek a new home in 
which to die, separated from the brethren among whom he had 
lived, and expressly forbidden to have any communication 
with them. Years before he had sent one dear friend across 
the Atlantic to found a Sulpician community at Baltimore, in 
the United States, and now he began sorrowfully to anticipate 
that the time was come when his congregation could exist 
only in a Protestant land under the shelter of political free- 
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dom, expelled as it threatened to be from Catholic Europe by 
the over-mastering power of Despotism. 


Pius VII., when discussing with the French minister in 1800 the demands 
of the First Consul with regard to the concordat, extolled the peaceable and 
regular working of religious affairs in free countries, even although they were 
heretical. Pius VII. was destined once again to do the same thing at 
Savona, during the terrible storms of the council of 1811. In the same 
spirit the Abbé Emery at this time turned his mournful eyes towards the 
United States. He wrote to his most intimate friend, the head of the Sul- 
pician Seminary at Baltimore :—“ Alas! after the overthrow which has 
already taken place, and that which is now threatened, it must be ad- 
mitted to be probable that before long it will be impossible that Sulpician 
communities should exist in France, and that both the thing and the name 
will be confined to America. For myself, I cannot think of moving 
thither. My age does not permit it ; but I forewarn you, that if things turn 
out as I fear they will, many of our members will go where you are, and I 
shall take measures to secure their being followed by all our property and all 
the most precious things we possess” (vol. iii. p. 300). 


So well pleased, however, did Napoleon profess himself to 
be with the Abbé Emery at this moment, that Cardinal Fesch 
even conceived a hope that he might be permitted to return 
to die among his brothers and children at 8. Sulpice, and ven- 
tured to intercede with the Emperor for this favour. But that 
was too much to hope from the magnanimity of the great 
Napoleon. The favour was refused, and it was the last which 
the tyrant was able either to concede or to refuse to the aged 
priest. The day of weary, disappointing toil was over; the 
evening had come; the sun had set; in the natural world 
all was shut in by a sky which had never been so dark and 
lowering; but faith assured him that above the clouds 
and darkness the Sun of Righteousness was shining in un- 
diminished glory, and that when the right time should come 
He would dispel every mist that man could raise, and 
once more shine out upon the world which He had created 
and redeemed. To Him he was willing to leave the care of 
the future, and for himself he had nothing to desire except 
the summons by which he was to be called, without longer 
waiting, to soar beyond those earth-bred clouds, and plunge 
into the full effulgence of the True Light. And now that sum- 
mons was come. The last earthly news which reached him 
was that the Emperor had convened a national council, to be 
his tool in getting rid of the Pope. He knew too much both 
of the character and objects of the tyrant, and of the degrada- 
tion of the great majority of those with whom he had to deal, 
not to know that this, according to all human calculations, 
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could hardly fail to issue in a great schism and a relentless 
persecution. It was his last fear, his last grief, if indeed he 
could be said to fear or to gricve, knowing, as he did with a 
sober, calm, infallible assurance, that whatever might come 
first, “‘ sooner or later his must be the winning side, and that 
the victory would be complete, universal, eternal.”” He had 
done his part, and now joyfully left to his Lord the working 
out of the results. He wrote to an intimate friend, “It isa 
good moment to die ;” and passed to his rest, April 28, 1811. 

But his plain-speaking had not been without its result. 
Napoleon had learned that his Commission (fearing to tell 
him the truth) had deceived him into believing that by calling 
together a council he might get the right of institution trans- 
ferred from the Pope to a provincial synod. He now found 
that he had no alternative, but must, one way or another, come 
to terms with the Pope. He pushed on the convocation of the 
council without consulting him, hoping to intimidate him by 
the expectation that its object was to pronounce against him a 
sentence of deposition; and with the same object the letters 
which summoned it were filled with invectives against the 
Pope, although, curiously enough, mention of his name was 
avojded, the complaints being made against “one of the 
parties to the Concordat.” 

And now the Emperor judged that the time was come to 
bring to bear upon the Pope the arts for which he had been 
preparing by long imprisonment and entire shutting out of all 
intelligence as to the events of the outer world. He determined 
to send some prelates to treat with him. He selected them 
with his usual penetration. Our author remarks that when 
he had to deal with churchmen his object was not by any 
means to select men of bad character. On restoring the 
public recognition of the Church in France at the time of the 
Concordat he had been at pains to select “ before everything 
else worthy and commemorable pastors, but taking care to 
find men who had the good qualities of private rather than of 
public life.” His instinct seldom deceived him, and on this 
occasion it did for him all he wished. 


M. de Barral, whom he made Archbishop of Tours, and M. Duvoisin, 
Bishop of Nantes, had both belonged to the clergy of the ancien régime, 
and before 1789 had even gained a distinguished position in it by their 
exceptionable merit. Both had emigrated during the Reign of Terror, and 
had returned to France almost at the same moment, shortly after the signing 
of the Concordat and before its publication. The First Consul immediately 
saw in them the dispositions which at that moment were shared by all the 
ecclesiastics to whom he had just opened once more the long-closed gates of 
their country—a sincere gratitude for the interest which he exhibited in the 
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welfare of religion and a warm admiration for his own person. Their tried 
piety, their exemplary character, the character of their opinions, and (if I 
must speak out) the partiality and complaisance which they professed towards 
the authority which had just established itself upon the ruins of our liber- 
ties, naturally marked out M. de Barral and M. Duvoisin for the favour of 
Napoleon. 


M. Maury, Bishop of Tréves, was another man of the same 
class. ‘These three prelates he selected as his emissaries ; and 
in a long personal interview gave them their final instructions. 
“They were authorized to sign two conventions,—one on the 
special affairs of the Church of France and the institution of 
bishops ; the other on the affairs of Christendom at large and 
the person of the Pope.” With regard to the first, the Pope 
was to engage to institute all bishops named by the Emperor, 
and that if this was delayed three months, then institution 
was to be given by the metropolitan, or if his was the vacant 
see, then by the senior of his suffragans. As to the other, 
the Pope might return to Rome if he would take the oath to 
the Emperor in the form laid down for bishops in the Concordat ; 
if he refused this, he should not return to Rome, but might 
fix himself at Avignon, whence he might direct the spiritual 
affairs of. Christendom, and where the ministers of Christian 
States accredited to him should enjoy the immunities of diplo- 
matic agents, and he should be treated with the honours 
due to a sovereign, and have free communication with foreign 
Churches. Eighty thousand pounds sterling per annum should 
be set apart for his revenue. This sum,— 


Whether paid by us, or by all Christian princes, shall be raised in what- 
ever manner the Pope prefers out of the benefices of Christendom. As for 
the spiritual power of the Pope in the interior of our empire, if he goes to 
Rome and takes the oath, we demand ndthing more ; if he does not think 
fit to take the oath, and goes to Avignon, we shall require him to engage not 
to do anything in our empire which is inconsistent with the four propositions 
of the Gallican Church. If these first articles were arranged, the bishops 
were to assure the Holy Father how much the Emperor desired “ to come to 
an understanding with him upon all subsequent questions, and to arrange all 
the different matters relative to the glory and prosperity of the Christian reli- 
gion.” In their intercourse with Pius VII. they were never to forget that they 
were sent in order to impress upon him the afflicted condition of Christendom, 
and the evils which the ignorance and obstinacy of his counsellors (Pius VII. 
had no counsellor left within his reach) had produced, and were calculated to 
produce. My intention is (the Emperor expressly added) that you should 
make no use of your powers, unless you find the Pope ina reasonable state of 
mind, and unless, enlightened by what you tell him, he abandons the madness 
by which he has for so many years been guided (iv. p. 109). 


At the last moment he seems to have had some misgivings 
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as to his taking the first step towards a reconciliation, and his 
minister wrote to renew his instructions that “they were not 
to acknowledge that they were invested with any powers, until 
they saw the Pope disposed to treat”; also, before signing 
anything, they were to send it for the Emperor’s approval. 
The bishops were ostensibly sent, not by him, but by their 
brethren the prelates at the moment present in Paris, from 
whom they bore letters to him, which had been dictated by 
Napoleon himself. The whole was carefully managed to 
impress on him that the French Church was prepared to 
separate itself from him, if he did not immediately accept the 
Emperor’s terms. 

The three prelates reached Savona on May 9,1811. The 
Prefect of Montenotte, an adroit man selected by Napoleon 
as his gaoler, informed him that they had arrived, deputed to 
him by the clergy of France. He reported to the minister, 
“T found the Pope as if he had something on his mind, 
although calm. He said that the bishops could come in 
whenever they would, alluding apparently to his want of 
liberty. I then expressed the strong desire and hope of all 
enlightened men for a conclusion to the ills of the Church. 
He answered that he wished it, only on condition that nothing 
should be demanded of him which could wound his con- 
science.” At the first interview the bishops assured him that 
they were not sent to judge him or to announce the intention 
of the bishops of France to do so, and he told them that he 
could not take any step until he had “his natural advisers,” 
his theologians, and the means of obtaining information as to 
the qualifications of the persons proposed to him, and that he 
was now separated even from his confessor, who had been 
refused admission to him, deprived of books, pen, and paper ; 
but, adds M. de Barral, among these complaints he did not 
insist on the necessity of his return to Rome. He appointed 
a second interview two days later, as he must have time to 
read the letters they had brought from different cardinals and 
bishops, of which there were seventeen or eighteen. 

We have two very full and independent accounts of all that 
went on round the person of the Holy Father at this time,— 
one from the letters which the Archbishop of Tours daily 
despatched to the minister at Paris, and which gives the 
particulars of what may be called the official negotiation with 
the Holy Father. These letters were afterwards published by 
him, and have therefore long been public. The other is con- 
tained in the letters of M. de Chabrol, the Prefect of Monte- 
notte, and, in fact, the Pope’s gaoler. These were as regular 
and far more full than the others, and contain what may be 
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called the secret history of the affair—far more important, we 
need hardly say, than the other ; and this has never been made 
public until the appearance of M. d’Haussonville’s work. It 
is on these reports that any true narrative of the proceedings 
at Savona must be founded. As soon as the first interview 
had taken place he wrote :— 


The Archbishop of Tours gives your Excellency a detailed account of the 
first interview with the Pope. We have all agreed that it is specially im- 
portant to work upon the Pope’s feelings, and produce an effect upon his heart, 
in the situation in which he is placed. He seems prepared to stand firm 
against all argument and discussion, but to be accessible to an impression on 
his feelings. He reserved yesterday for thinking over the letters which had 
been sent to him. The day was spent by us in establishing our relations in 
the interior of the palace, so as to be acquainted with everything the Pope 
lets drop in familiar conversation, and to have it in our power to bring before 
him by a channel direct, though not official, whatever it is expedient for the 
success of the negotiations that he should know. 

And what were these secret means of surveillance and of operation, the 
establishment of which was so important, and from which the Prefect of 
Montenotte hoped so much? Must it be confessed? The Pope’s medical 
attendant had been secretly gained over to the interest of the man who kept 
his master a prisoner.* It is possible that such disgraceful proceedings may 
not be so rare in history as one would have hoped. But what we think 
really extraordinary is, to see a sovereign lower himself by taking a direct 
part in them. However, the affair was important, and the Emperor was not 
aman to be checked by such scruples. We have already mentioned that 
Napoleon had written with his own hand to M. Bigot de Préameneu, the 
Ministre des Cultes, to tell him that the Pope was to suffer in his own person 
from his resentment at his conduct. In consequence, things had been so 
arranged, that the expenses of the Pope’s household had been reduced to two 
shillings and a halfpenny a day for each individual, the Pope included. But 
the good offices of the Pope’s medical attendant deserved to be rewarded on 
a different scale, and Napoleon valued them tco highly to subject himself to 
be blamed for having forgotten them. He wrote to the minister, “Tell Dr. 
Porta that you have laid his letter before the Emperor ; tell him that his 
Majesty has written in the margin of his letter from Amsterdam that what- 
ever disputes there may be between the Pope and His Majesty, and although 
they may be more or less warm, His Majesty will always regard personal services 





* It is to be remembered that Pius VII. was suffering from a painful and 
dangerous disease, which made surgical assistance indispensable, and had, 
therefore, a medical man always about him. M. Porta had been about his 
person in the days of his prosperity at Rome, and every one must have 
observed the remarkable influence which an educated man acquires under 
these circumstances over a pérson whom he has often relieved from severe 
pain. It was this influence which Napoleon characteristically turned to his 
own account. 
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rendered to the Pope as if they had been rendered to himself. Dr. Porta 
has only to express his wishes, and his salary shall be paid as it was when 
the Pope was at Rome ; therefore a salary of 12,000 francs (£480 sterling) is 
awarded to him from the time at which he quitted Rome, and this salary shall 
be continued as long as he stays with the Pope. Add that you are to send 
him an order for the payment, and that he is to let you know the period at 
which he ceased to be paid.” 


M. de Chabrol’s letters say “‘M. Porta, the Pope’s doctor, 
is of wonderful use to us.” ‘‘ The official communications are 
thus seconded by insinuations which suit our purpose.” He is 
able to report every doubt which crossed the mind of his 
prisoner. A complete cordon of conspirators was drawn round 
the oppressed Pontiff— prelates whose character invited 
confidence, and who professed (and no doubt believed them- 
selves sincere in professing) nothing but an earnest desire to 
serve the interests of the Church in a crisis of extreme 
danger, and those whom he regarded as his private friends, 
drawing out of him his secret feelings and doubts for the pur- 
pose of betraying them day by day and hour by hour to his 
oppressor. The tyrant, one of whose greatest qualifications 
was a happy instinct in judging of the characters of those 
with whom he had to do, had laid his snare with the greatest 
skill. Cardinal Pacca says :— 


The talents of Pius VII. were of no ordinary kind. His character was 
neither weak nor pusillanimous. On the contrary, he was remarkable for 
resolution and quickness of wit. Adequately versed in the sacred sciences, 
he was also endued with that rare practical talent which enables a man to 
look at matters in their true light, and to see through their difficulties. But 
to all these fine qualities he united a natural disposition, which some regarded 
as a virtue, others as a defect. His first impression of a subject, his first 
view of it, showed admirable discernment and exquisite good sense ; but if 
one of his ministers, or any other person of weight, opposed his opinion in 
private conversation, and urged him with importunities, this excellent Pontiff 
would give up his own opinion, and adopt that of the other, which was very 
often not the better. His enemies attributed this yielding disposition to a 
great intellectual weakness, an excessive love of repose. Those who were 
more just regarded it as the effect of a singular modesty, and a want of con- 
fidence in his own powers. 


Such a man was just the person to be gradually worked upon 
by assurances day by day repeated, and it seemed to him, by 
persons quite independent of each other, that the whole of the 
clergy and bishops of France, and indeed of the whole world, 
were unanimous in condemning the obstinacy with which he 
refused the proposals of Napoleon as the sole cause of all the 
troubles of the Church. It was this which induced Cardinal 
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Pacca to pronounce that in his concessions to Napoleon he 
“deserved rather sympathy than blame”; “ and yet,” says 
our author, “even Cardinal Pacca never knew the dramatic | 
scenes of Savona, for Pius VII. himself could not describe 
them to him, because he did not know them himself as they 
stand out for the first time in all their touching misery in the 
letters of the Prefect of Montenotte” (vol. iv. p. 156). : 
For the details of the intrigues which followed we must refer | 
to the pages of our author, the first in which they have ever 
been made public. In the second interview the Pope, re- 
ferring to what Cardinal Fesch had laid down in his letter as 
the only possible basis of negotiation, said that he could not 
in conscience decide such questions without the assistance of 
suitable advisers. The bishops (who, it will be remembered, 
were known to him, not as agents of Napoleon, but only as 
delegates sent by the bishops of France), with what they call 
some “ round-about expressions of modesty,” proposed them- 
selves as being “ qualified both as bishops and by their sincere 
attachment to the Holy See and to the person of the Pope” 
to act in that capacity. He then told them that as to the . 
declaration of 1682 he never had done anything contrary to 3 
it, and did not intend to do so, but that it was impossible for 
him to engage not to do so, it having been condemned and nul- 
lified by Alexander VIII. ‘‘ The Holy Father’s tone,” says the 
bishop’s report, ‘‘ was touching, and without the least bitter- 
ness.” When the details of the Emperor’s demands were 
discussed, and the bishops enlarged on the number of persons 
most attached to the Pope, who were suffering by the existing 
state of things, “ he seemed touched and, lifting his eyes to 
heaven, said to himself, Pazienza.” Still his conscience would 
not allow him to give way. “I am without advisers,” he 
said, “the Head of the Church is in prison. If he were 
free, and had his natural councillors, it is possible that he 
might find means of reconciling everything. Plus vident oculi 
quam oculus.” The bishops began to despair, and yet they 
continue to report; “his kindness, his gentleness, his re- 
signation, and even his friendliness towards us have never 
varied fora moment. Since our arrival he sleeps little, and 
frequently complains of his health.” ‘They were much more 
affected,” says our author, “than Napoleon would have liked 
by what went on before their eyes.” M. de Chabrol became 
alarmed. On May 13 he writes: ‘‘I went to the palace this 
morning to make out the secret motives of so ill-timed a resist- 
ance. I had avery long talk with Dr. Porta, and made him well 
understand the situation in which his master was placing both 
himself and all those attached to his cause. He is thoroughly 
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imbued with these principles, and seemed disposed to do us 
indirectly all the service in his power.” Next day M. de 
Chabrol reports a long interview with the Pope himself, to 
whom he spoke in “terms which the bishops would have 
found it difficult to use,” answering to his complaint that he 
could not act while deprived of his advisers, that “no coun- 
sellors could be so authoritative as the general agreement of 
the Churches both of France and Italy”; that “ the Council 
was about to pronounce against him, and deprive him of the 
power he still had of making terms”; that the Emperor was 
making concessions out of pure generosity, as the Council 
was ready to give him his full demands; that all the Pope’s 
adherents felt that he ought to give way, and that his suc- 
cessor would blame his memory as having uselessly compro- 


mised the power of the Holy See. The Pope 


Replied, with gentleness, that no doubt the opinion of men was something, 
and that it was possible he might be blamed, but that his opinions had their 
foundation in his conscience, that upon this he took his stand, and easily 
forgot the judgment of men to think only of the judgment of God (vol. iv. 
p. 144). 


M. de Chabrol then says that he tried to move him by his 
feelings, speaking of the sufferings, not of himself alone, but 
of so many persons on his account. 


He was affected, but I had gained no real victory against his inconceivable 
obstinacy. For himself, he said, he was prepared for everything, and cared 
little what happened to him. As for the others God would provide, but 
that he would never purchase the peace of which I spoke, or seek to avoid 
the reproaches with which I threatened him, by the sacrifices which were 
proposed to him. He left me, seeming, I repeat, much affected, but re- 
solved (vol. iv. p. 145). 


M. de Chabrol continues his reports. He learns from Dr. 
Porta that the Pope’s health is giving way, that his anxiety 
prevents his sleeping, and that he seems crushed by the 
fatigue of these discussions, and by his sense of the respon- 
sibility resting on him. M. de Chabrol’s inference is, that the 
bishops should see him again, and try what repeated confer- 
ences would do, and that “all other possible means are to be 
used to work on his feelings.””? Then he writes: “ Dr. Porta 
has served us well. He went out yesterday, and took an 
opportunity this morning to assure the Pope, on his own 
knowledge, that the whole population, both of Savona and 
Genoa, are looking for his giving way. 

The reports continue in the same strain, but, says our 
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author, “ the letters of the bishops suddenly become as short 
and enigmatic as those of the Prefect are clear and detailed.” 
May 18th, they say that he told them that “his head was 
worn out, and that he should be in a better condition in the 
evening. The fact was, that the ten days during which he 
had been subject to this incessant persecution had been too 
much for his bodily and mental strength.” 


Twenty-four hours later, without entering into any further details, the 
bishops report that, having found the Pope tolerably well disposed, they had 
taken advantage of it to obtain his agreement to several articles relating to 
the canonical institution, and the additional clause to the Concordat [%.e., 
the clause authorizing the metropolitan to give institution, if not given by 
the Pope within three months]. The Pope having by degrees become 
familiarized with this idea, they had even taken the pen and sketched a 
draught of what they hoped he would agree to. “This morning we drew 
out the whole clearly and in French. We presented it to the Pope. He 
wished for some changes of expression, some additional phrases, some trifling 
suppressions, and the result is on the whole tolerably good—much better than 
we flattered ourselves a few days ago that we could obtain.” The note thus 
hastily corrected by its authors in the Pope’s cabinet, and of which we shall 
later republish the text entire, was with his consent left by the bishops upon 
the Holy Father’s chimney-piece. Next morning, at a very early hour, they 
all set off together for Paris (vol. iv. p. 153). This memorandum made the 
Pope promise,—1. That he would grant institution to the persons nominated 
by the Emperor, 2. That he would extend the same provision to the Churches 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia by a new Concordat. 3. That he would 
consent to the insertion in the Concordat of a clause providing that he would 
expedite the Bulls for the Emperor’s nominees within a time to be fixed, 
which he thought could not be less than six months, and if they were delayed 
beyond six months (for any reason except the personal unworthiness of 
the persons named), authorizing the metropolitan of the vacant Church, or 
in default of him the senior bishop of the ecclesiastical province, to give 
the Bulls in his name. Finally, the Pope makes these concessions in the 
hope of obtaining for the Holy See the “ liberty, independence, and dignity 
which become it” (vol. iv. p. 430). 


The fact was, and Dr. Porta’s reports fully bear it out, 
that both the body and the mind of the Holy Father had 
given way under the stress of perpetual anxiety, agitation of 
feelings, and loss of sleep, continued without sparing during 
so many days. For several days past he had “ felt that he 
was no longer master of himself, and that (in his own words) 
he had been in a state of intoxication.” 


On the night preceding the departure of the bishops the assistant-cham- 
berlain, who slept in the room opening into the Pope’s bedroom, heard him 
for the first time uttering deep sighs, and accusing himself out loud in terms 
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of the strongest self-condemnation. At seven in the morning he caused 
M. La Gorse, commandant of the Palace, to be called, and asked with 
extreme anxiety whether the bishops were gone, and sent to request the 
immediate attendance of the Prefect of Montenotte. Before M. de Chabrol 
had arrived Pius VII. sent again to him by M. La Gorse, and immediately 
explained to him with great agitation that he had not adverted the evening 
before to the last lines of the note that had been left with him, that the 
bishops must immediately be informed by courier. 'Then begging the com- 
mandant of the Palace to sit down while he corrected a postscript written in 
the margin of the note which he held in his hand, he began to make so many 
corrections and interlineations, that when M. de Chabrol arrived half an hour 
later the note had become very difficult to understand (vol. iv. p. 158). 


M. de Chabrol saw that the Pope was in a state of mind in 
which it was useless to oppose or reason with him, he took 
the note, and, leaving the room, tried to decipher it with Dr. 
Porta. But he was soon recalled. This time it was, not the 
last words, but the first clause in which the Holy Father saw 
the greatest difficulty. He admitted having read it; but he 
had made an error, and another article must be substituted 
for it. After trying in vain to calm him, M. de Chabrol left 
him, promising to return in an hour. When he came back 
he found Pius VII. in extreme agitation. 


He said that he had done wrong (prévariqu¢) ; that in the last phrase, 
which treated of the government of the Church, there was a stain of heresy ; 
that he would a hundred times rather die; that he had not adverted to this 
last article, and that it was necessary that I should send off a courier to the 
bishops to get it suppressed. For the rest, he would abide by it, but the 
suppression of this was absolutely necessary. He would rather make a public 
outburst (¢clat) in order to make his sentiments known.” Little by little 
M. de Chabrol succeeded in quieting him, especially by giving him an assur- 
ance that he would write to the bishops. ‘‘ Next day the Pope was in as great 
a state of nervous agitation as ever. He assured M. de Chabrol that he had 
not slept at all in the night, and that his head was quite worn out, and he 
was in the state of a man half-intoxicated.” Dr. Porta thought his state 
serious. “He was led to fear some hypochondriacal affection (hypochon- 
driaque). He still hoped, however, that it would not come on. Unhappily 
the doctor’s hopes have not been realized. Some days later he was obliged 
to certify that the Pope’s pulse was irregular and his appetite diminished. 
He observed that the Pope at times broke off what he was saying, remaining 
wholly absorbed in one thought; and then suddenly woke up from this 
absorption as if from a dream. In short, he observed every symptom of an 
hypochondriacal affection, the tendency of which was to destroy the faculties 
both of the body and of the intellect.” 


M. de Chabrol writes that he observes the same symptoms, 
A few days later he says, “ The Pope is still in the same state ; 
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he expresses no opinion on any subject, but preserves a pro- 
found silence towards every one.” When the Prefect at- 
tempted to introduce a conversation about the Council, which 
was already to have met, he made no answer; absorbed in 
absolute silence, he shut his eyes like a man buried in pro- 
found thought, and only came out of it to say, “ Happily I 
have signed nothing.” The Prefect tried to continue the con- 
versation, but he fell again into the same state. 


All the despatches of the Prefect of Montenotte which we have hitherto 
quoted were official. In a private letter, addressed to M. Bigot de Pré- 
ameneu at a moment when he thought, prematurely, that the illness of 
Pius VII. had come to an end, M. de Chabrol expresses himself more clearly 
as to the real state of the Pope’s health, and uses a word which would never 
have been formed by our pen, if it had not been read first in the private but 
authentic correspondence of the Imperial Prefect. ‘“ As this letter is con- 
fidential, I think it necessary to make known to your Excellency that it is 
impossible to treat with the Pope unless he is surrounded by a Council equally 
cautious and firm, so that he may be kept steady in one resolution. 
You must have seen by my late letters that the irresolution of the Pope, 
when wholly shut up in himself, goes so far us to affect his health and his 
reason. At this moment the mental alienation has gone by, and the physical 
disorder is less severe, but everything shows that some support is necessary 
to a weakened intellect and a delicate conscience.” 


In these words M. de Chabrol seems to have supposed that 
he was insulting Pius VII., yet, after all, he can say nothing 
against him except that he had a delicate conscience, a body 
subject to human infirmities, and an intellect which in him, as 
in all other sons of Adam, was liable to be affected by bodily 
infirmity. But the person upon whom in truth his report 
puts a brand of never-dying infamy was the heartless tyrant 
who, for his own selfish purposes, deliberately subjected to a 
lingering mental torture,—more subtle, but no less cruel, than 
the racks on which the bodies of martyrs have so often been 
extended,—a man whom the very heathen would have re- 
garded with reverence, both for his age and his secular 
dignity, while to Christians these titles to reverence were 
as nothing compared with that due to his apostolic office and 
dignity, as Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth. It does not 
appear that Napoleon, one of whose great qualities was, that 
he insisted on reading for himself all the reports (whether of 
his generals or his civil ministers), was moved either to ten- 
derness or remorse when he learned from those of M. de 
Chabrol that both the body and mind of Pius VII. had, for 
the moment, given way under his unrelenting cruelty. It is 
some satisfaction to know that the result brought upon him 
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considerable difficulty, perplexity, and embarrassment. The 
** National Council” had been convoked for the 9th of June, 
and he had confidently reckoned on being able to report to 
it, that the Pope had accepted his proposals, and on obtaining 
from it a unanimous vote of adhesion to them. He had ob- 
tained something like an acceptance of his terms, but he did 
not dare to make use of it, for the Holy Father had not only 
retracted it, but declared that, if any use were made of it, he 
would declare loudly and publicly what his judgment really 
was. The Council was postponed to the 17th, in hopes of 
some favourable change at Savona. It met at last, but was 
far from answering his wishes; and our author says, “ the 
lamentable occurrences at Savona which have now, for the first 
time, been made public, were in fact the principal cause of the 
failure of the Council of 1811.” 

We have detailed the proceedings at Savona both because 
they so strictly relate to Pius VII. himself and because Napo- 
leon’s policy of entire concealment has hitherto been so abso- 
lutely successful with regard to them that, as our author 
shows, M. Jauffret, a man who had special means of obtaining 
official information, and who published, as late as 1823, a work 
in several volumes full of very accurate details on the internal 
affairs of the French Church; and the Abbé Pradt, who was 
nominated by Napoleon Archbishop of Malines, and who has 
left numerous works on contemporary history, were wholly 
ignorant of the real nature of the events at Savona, and in 
consequence unable to conjecture the real motives of Napo- 
leon’s conduct with regard to the Council of 1811. But the 
real history of these proceedings cannot be too widely known 
in justice to the memory of Pius VII. Care has been taken 
by the tyrant and his adherents and admirers to let all 
the world know he made concessions which he afterwards 
retracted ; but the circumstances under which they were made, 
the means taken to deceive him into the belief that he was 
only doing what was judged by all the best and most religious 
men—cardinals, prelates, priests, and laymen—to be neces- 
sary in the interests of the Church, and finally that he did not, 
even for a moment, give way even to this pressure until his 
sufferings of mind and body had been so long continued as 
for the moment to overthrow the balance of his mind and pre- 
vent his knowing what he was doing,—all this has hitherto 
been carefully concealed and is most clearly proved by the 
official correspondence of M. de Chabrol. It throws light, 
moreover, upon the character of Napoleon as well as upon that 
of Pius. In his whole history we doubt whether there is any- 
thing—even the murder of D’Enghien or the divorce of 
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Josephine—which makes one so deeply feel the utter heartless- 
ness of his selfishness, as does the consideration, that day by day 
for weeks together he received and read without compassion 
the report of the mental tortures inflicted in cold blood by his 
authority and orders upon a man venerable were it only for 
his age, his secular dignity, and his misfortunes; who had a 
special claim upon himself were it only that he had always shown 
towards him a personal regard and affection more nearly bor- 
dering on weakness than anything else in his character; and 
who added to all this the infinitely higher dignity of being 
the Vicar of Christ, which there is good reason to believe 
Napoleon, however irreligious in practice, really recognized 
with an interior faith. 

The next scene described at length by our author is that of 
the Council of 1811, officially termed “ National,” although, 
as he shows, it had no claim to that title. Had our object 
been to select the most interesting parts of the volumes 
before us, not to confine ourselves to those which bear most 
directly on Pius VII., we might perhaps have gone into the 
details given upon this subject in the forty-eighth, forty-ninth, 
and fiftieth chapters of M. d’Haussonville’s book, even in pre- 
ference to those which we have already given. Here again he 
has been fortunate in obtaining several original narratives of 
all that happened which have not been available by those who 
wrote before him, and his narrative is most graphic and in- 
teresting. What is specially to be observed is that Napoleon, 
while of course wishing that the proceedings of what he called 
a National Council should appear free, took especial pains to 
keep undiminished the terror which he had already imposed 
on its members by the persecution of the Abbé d’Astros, of 
the ‘‘ Cardinals in black,” and of so many others. Imme- 
diately before the assembling of the Council he had broken 
out with strange and most undignified violence against M. de 
Bois-Chollet, Bishop of Séez, a man who had done great ser- 
vices in the pacification of La Vendée, and against whom there 
seems to have been literally no charge even of opposition to 
the Emperor’s policy, but who was complained of by the 
Mayor, to whom he had given some slight offence. Napoleon, 
who visited his diocese with Marie Louise, called him before 
him, and after railing at him in coarse language, ordered all 
his papers and those of his vicars-general to be seized, and 
commanded him immediately to resign his see. Then he sent 
for the chaplains. 


These gentlemen found Napoleon kneeling in a chair, the back of which 
he held in his hands. This was with him an habitual attitude. They began 
very humbly to intercede on behalf of their bishop, when the Emperor began 
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one of those scenes of premeditated violence in which he seemed to delight 
more than ever. The victim selected was M. de Gallois, a simple parish 
priest, made an honorary grand-vicar by M. de Bois-Chollet. He was a 
priest of great virtue, celebrated for his knowledge of the canons, and who 
was considered the model ecclesiastic of the diocese. Napoleon, still leaning 
on his chair, without giving them the least salutation, abruptly addressed the 
canons the moment they had entered the room, and asked very shortly 
“Which of you guides your bishop, who is nothing better than a fool?” One 
of them pointed to M. de Gallois. “ Ah! is it you? Why did not you advise 
him to attend at the marriage of the Rositres?”* M. de Gallois, a little 
disconcerted but much more astonished, first looked at the Emperor, whose 
eyes seemed to give him a sign to answer without delay. “Sire, I was not 
here when those Rosiéres were married.” ‘ Why did you make your bishop 
issue that circular about the suppressed feasts?” “Sire, I was still absent 
and, to speak the whole truth, as soon as I knew of it I returned to Séez to 
advise a circular of a very different nature, which did actually appear.” 
F , + where were you then?” “ With my family.” “ And with such 
a bishop, who is nothing better than a F—— fool, why are you so often absent ? 
and who governs the diocese then ? and why did you become grand-vicar to 
such a bishop?” “Sire, I obey my superiors. Every ecclesiastic owes 
obedience to his superiors.” “ Are you a good Gallican?” “Yes, Sire, per- 
haps one of the most decided in your empire” (iv. p. 179). 





The result was that M. de Gallois was sent to a dungeon at 
Vincennes, and was never restored to liberty till the fall of 
the Empire. The ministers interceded for him, but Napoleon 
said he was “too clever.” This case was just before the 
meeting of the Council.t 

The proceedings in his own Council provoked the Emperor 
beyond endurance. He was enraged at the sermon preached 
to the bishops at their first sitting. He had taken the pre- 
caution of requiring that his uncle should see it in manuscript, 
and certain passages which declared adherence to the See of 
Rome had been objected to. The preacher, the Bishop of 
Troyes, promised to omit them, but whether his feelings ran 





* The complaint of the mayor was that some young ladies who bore this 
title, as having obtained a prize, had been married, and the bishop had not 
been present at the wedding. 

+ A coarse execration, which our author does not choose to print. 

{ Our author, in apologising for quoting the strong “ military ” language of 
Napoleon, relates a most characteristic scene described to him by an official 
who was present when it took place. Napoleon on some occasion rated 
M. de Talleyrand in the coarsest language at the Tuileries for half an hour 
together. Talleyrand listened without answer and without showing the least 
alteration of countenance. At last, when the Emperor turned away from 
him but while he was still within hearing, he remarked to the bystanders— 
WP a pity, gentlemen, that so great a man should have had so bad an 
education.” 
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away with him or for some other reason, he spoke them as 
they had been written. Then, when each of the bishops was 
asked, according to custom, whether he consented that the 
session should be opened, the Archbishop of Bordeaux (who 
was reputed to be a saint) said, bowing his head, “ Yes, I 
consent, saving always the obedience due to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, which I engage and swear to observe.” When the 
pr oceedings opened, his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, the president, 
himself knelt down first of all and took the oath, ending, “I 
promise and swear true obedience to the Roman ‘Pontiff, suc- 
cessor of S. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of 
Jesus Christ upon earth.” He then called on all the others 
to take the same oath, one by one, and was observed to 
be specially scrupulous in requiring the formula should be 
distinctly pronounced, when it came to the turn of any who 
had formerly been constitutionalists, or whose fidelity to the 
Holy See was for any reason suspected. 

Napoleon was so little pleased with these proceedings that 
he gave the most positive orders that the Moniteur should 
give no account whatever of the opening of the Council, and 
rated Cardinal Fesch. Extreme precautions were taken to 
prevent the publication of any account of what had taken 

lace. 
‘ We must refer to chapters xlviii., xlix., and 1. of our author’s 
work and to the valuable documents given in the appendix to 
vol. iv. for the details as to the debates and proceedings of the 
Council. They are most interesting. 


The Council was divided into two groups most unequal in number. On 
one side was the small cabal of bishops who acted as managers on behalf of 
the Emperor. In addition to the four who had been sent to Savona (that is, 
MM. de Barral, Duvoisin, de Manny, and the Patriarch of Venice) there 
were Cardinal Maury and the Abbé de Pradt. With them the Sovereign 
was free to discuss without mystery or concealment all the resolutions which 
he wished to be proposed to the Council ; for there was perfect confidence 
on both sides. With them he was perfectly at his ease in concerting without 
reserve whatever means he thought most proper in order to triumph over the 
opposition of their colleagues. Along side of these complacent prelates, whose 
number as we have seen was so very small, or rather in opposition to them, 
was almost the whole mass of the bishops collected from the provinces of 
France and from beyond the Alps. These bishops, utterly strangers to 
politics and party spirit, were all animated by an immense desire of concilia- 
tion ; and had made up their minds to make every sacrifice, not absolutely 
against their consciences, to procure the peace of the Church. Their admi- 
ration for the great man who governed France was so great, their assurance 
of the wisdom of his plans still so entire, and their faith in the power of his 
genius so unshaken, that they arrived in Paris with the deepest conviction 
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that everything must have been almost entirely settled beforehand at Savona, 
and that no concession would be demanded either of the Holy Father or of 
themselves which would be contrary either to their religion or to their 
dignity. Such was the mirage of happiness which the Minister des Cultes, 
speaking in the name of his master, dispelled at a single blow [on the second 
day of sitting], Hardly could the unhappy bishops believe their ears. Not 
more scared would be a band of pilgrims who heard for the first time the 
roar of the lion in the desert. What was now to be wished, to be done, or 
managed? To the guileless security of the first days there succeeded a want 
of confidence reaching the extreme of terror. What they professed to them- 
selves was that they would be firm in the good cause and accomplish their 
duty to the end, but they secretly asked themselves whether they had the 
strength to do it. Midway between the Court prelates prepared to do any- 
thing, and the majority of the Council so little satisfied but so much terrified, 
fluctuated the president of the Council, himself drawn in opposite directions 
by his ultramontane convictions and his dynastic inclinations, without credit 
with his nephew, without influence over his colleagues, full of good inten- 
tions, agitation, and contradictory views, and with all his impetuosity 
managing only to embroil matters more by his want of good sense, discretion, 
and tact. (iv. p. 232.) 


No state of things, as our author observes, could have been 
more favourable than this to the wishes of Napoleon, and yet 
so exorbitant were his demands, that in the end he had to 
break up this assembly and have recourse to more violence 
against its members. It was with extreme difficulty that his 
uncle could prevent the assembled bishops from going in a 
body to ask for the liberty of the Holy Father; and, what still 
more enraged him, the committee appointed by the Council to 
report on the matter voted, that the Council was not competent 
to settle the question of the institution of bishops. He dis- 
solved the Council, and ordered four of the leading bishops 
(the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Bishops of Ghent, Troyes, 
and Tournai) to be sent to dungeons at Vincennes. The first 
of the four, who fully expected this sentence, and was pre- 
pared for it, was not actually seized, because the Minister of 
Police, the unscrupulous Savary, remonstrated, saying that he 
was regarded by all men as a saint, and that the universal 
feeling would be against sucha step. The others remained 
in imprisonment, more or less severe, until the fall of the 
Empire. 

Napoleon hayjng thus not only dissolved his Council but 
taken measures which, even if it had still been sitting, would 
have deprived it of all plausible pretence of freedom, caused his 
ministers to deal with each of the bishops severally, and by 
threats and persuasion to obtain his promise to vote for the 
resolutions demanded by the Emperor. When this had been 
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done, the Council was again called together and obliged to 
vote ; and that those who had been compelled to promise might 
be kept to their engagement, the vote was taken, not as before 
by ballot, but by a public vote. What the Emperor demanded 
was then carried, but thirteen, or as it seems fourteen, bishops 
still ventured to vote ayainst it. At this last sitting, on 
August 5, 1811, a report of what had gone on at Savona, 
drawn up by the Archbishop of Tours and altered by Napoleon 
himself, was read. This was the first intimation the Council 
had had on the subject. The President then put to the vote 
two questions, after saying that as the majority had already ex- 
pressed their approval of them discussion was needless. The 
first was that “ ‘The National Council is in case of necessity com- 
petent to decree as to the institution of bishops.” The Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux publicly protested that he did not admit 
the competence of the assembly, and the Bishop of Chambéry 
proposed as an amendment “ in case of extreme necessity ” ; 
but the original resolution was carried. The next, carried 
without the formality of a vote, was “‘ Should the Pope refuse 
to confirm the decrees which the Council shall make as to the 
institution of bishops, that will be a case of necessity.” Then 
the decree itself was voted and signed by the President and 
secretaries. 


Art. I, Conformably to the spirit of the Holy Canons, archbishoprics and 
bishoprics cannot remain vacant more than a year in all, During that space 
of time the nomination, institution, and consecration ought to be completed. 
(Art. II.) The Emperor shall be petitioned to continue to nominate to 
vacant sees in conformity to the concordats, and the bishops nominated by 
the Emperor shall address themselves to our Holy Father the Pope for 
canonical institution. (ArT. III.) Within six months after the notification of 
such nomination, made to the Pope in the usual way, the Pope shall give 
canonical institution, in conformity to the concordats. (Arr. IV.) Should 
the six months expire without the Pope having given institution, the metro- 
politan, or, in default of him, the senior bishop of the ecclesiastical province, 
shall proceed to the institution of the bishop nominated. If the metropo- 
litan is to be instituted, the senior bishop shall confer institution. (Arr. V.) 
The present decree shall be submitted for the approbation of our Holy Father 
the Pope, and for this purpose His Majesty shall be petitioned to permit that 
a deputation of six bishops should wait upon His Holiness to beg him to 
confirm this decree, which alone can bring to a conclusion the troubles of the 
Churches of France and Italy (vol. iv. p. 368). 


And now he had at least obtained a vote from his so-called 
Council in favour of all that he wished. Six bishops were to 
lay it before the Holy Father, and ask his confirmation. The 
accounts of his bodily and mental health sent by M. de Cha- 
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brol had at last become so much improved that it was no 
longer impossible to negotiate with him. But the same un- 
scrupulous agent had already reported that it was useless to try 
the old plan of keeping him absolutely without communication 
with any advisers, and then working upon his feelings until he 
at last gave way. The result of this he saw would only be (as 
it had already been) to wear out his strength both of body and 
mind, and wholly to incapacitate him from making any defi- 
nite arrangement. What the Holy Father had declared from 
the beginning was, that he could do nothing without the pre- 
sence and assistance of his natural counsellors, and M. de 
Chabrol had now reported the same thing. Napoleon there- 
fore resolved to allow some of the Cardinals to resume their 
natural post in attendance on the Pope. But who were they 
to be? As for those who were called the “ Cardinals in Black,” 
whom for their fidelity to their conscience he had already 
deprived of their revenues, forbidden to wear the dress of 
their office, and sent to live in different out-of-the-way towns 
of France under the surveillance of the police, he felt sure that 
he could not trust them ; still less the Pope’s former ministers, 
who had been lying in dungeons at Fenestrella or elsewhere for 
their fidelity to him. And yet to send none but Frenchmen 
born would hardly do. Accordingly he selected four, of whom 
three were Italians—Cardinals Dugnami, Roverella, Ruffo, and 
De Bayane. They were to go ostensibly free to counsel the 
Holy Father on the questions in dispute between him and the 
Emperor. It is humiliating to find that they submitted to 
pledge themselves in writing, before they went, to advise 
whatever Napoleon wished. Cardinal Pacca, in recording 
this, says :— 


I blush and grieve in making up my mind to expose an action of my col- 
leagues which must inflict a real stain on their memory. But the whole 
world ought to know the base intrigues employed by the French Government 
to draw from the Pope concessions injurious to the Holy See, in order that 
in time to come the like may not be successful against Popes. When the 
Cardinals set out, it was rumoured in Paris that they had left with the 
Emperor, at his desire, a promise in writing, and signed by each of them, 
that they would use their influence with the Pope to induce him to give way 
to the Emperor’s desires. The truth of this rumour was at first doubted by 
good Catholics ; they could not believe that cardinals of revered character 
could forget their solemn oaths and commit an act, I will not say of treachery, 
but of unpardonable weakness. They went [says our author] as if voluntarily 
to offer to the suffering Pontiff, a prisoner at Savona, their treacherous assist- 
ance and advice, professedly disinterested, but they had concerted every par- 
ticular of it beforehand with his all-powerful gaoler. It must be added, that 
this unworthy comedy was to last a long time. Is it credible, those who 
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had undertaken these characters mustered courage to represent them without 
fear for whole months ? (vol. v. p. 1.) 


But the Emperor heard of another person who might, he 
thought, be useful in the same way—M. Bertalozzi, Arch- 
bishop of Edessa in partibus. He was in Italy, and had not 
even been called to the Council. But it came to Napoleon’s 
ears that he had the entire confidence of the Holy Father. 
He received orders to come immediately to Paris; but had no 
sooner crossed the frontier than he was arrested and com- 
mitted to prison. Whether this was done to intimidate him, 
or whether it was a “regrettable mistake” of the imperial 
police, the author doubts. However this may be, “no one 
could from that moment be more strongly convinced than he 
that the great thing for the head of the Catholic Church to 
do was to put an end to the differences which led to mistakes 
so unpleasant.” 

While Napoleon was thus providing a council of advisers 
for the Pope, he did not allow the bishops of what he called 
the National Council at Paris to choose those of their own 
number who were to go in their name to present what had 
been voted by them for his acceptance. He chose the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, the Archbishop-nominate-of Malines (De 
Pradt), the Patriarch of Venice, and the Bishops of Feltre 
and Placentia; he afterwards added to their number the 
Bishops of Tréves, Evreux, and Pavia. They received their 
instructions not from the Council, but from himself. It was 
his character, that success always made him raise his terms 
and make more exorbitant demands, and this was the case 
now that the bishops of the Empire had ended so ingloriously 
the Council in which they had at first shown unusual courage. 
He insisted that the Pope should receive, absolutely and 
without modification, all the propositions as to the institution 
of bishops which he had forced on the assembly at Paris. 
They were to be applied to all the Sees in his Empire. At 
first he contended that they should be applied to the See of 
Rome, as well as all others. This was too much. Even his 
own creatures among the bishops complained that the faithful 
would not hear of it, and his minister supported their objec- 
tion. Napoleon, therefore, found out that Rome was not 
included in the decree; but he still required that the Pope 
should receive it “pure and simple,” and that it should 
include all places which he either had added or might add to 
his Empire. It is a remarkable proof of the utterly unlimited 
extent of his voracity for annexation, that he expressly says, 
the decree includes “ whatever he may hereafter annex on the 
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side of Spain”; showing that his brother Joseph, the puppet 
King of Spain, whom he had set up, was already destined to 
be removed in due time, and his kingdom annexed to the 
Empire, as that of Louis Bonaparte in Holland had already 
been. When all instructions had been given, the Cardinals, 
the Pope’s faithful advisers, and the prelates, who came to 
treat with him nominally on behalf of the Council, set off almost 
at the same moment; but by different routes, lest Pius VII. 
should see that their plans had been arranged together. 


The Holy Father had been again in absolute solitude since the bishops had 
left Savona on May 20. “One hopes,” says our author (though nothing 
shows it) “that his common books of devotion, paper, pens and ink, and the 
‘Office of the B. Virgin,’ which had been seized, had been restored to him. 
But certainly none of his old servants had been allowed to return to him.” 
All access to him was watched as closely as ever. All the Italians who had 
left Rome with him were scattered, some in the State prison of Fenestrella, 
some in other imperial fortresses. Dr. Porta alone was left to him, not without 
good cause, as his daily visits were more serviceable to the clever Prefect of 
Montenotte than to the Pontiff himself. M. de Chabrol, exactly informed 
of the state of health and disposition of his prisoner, was the only person who 
came from time to time to interrupt the melancholy monotony of his existence 
by bringing him such news from Paris as he thought it expedient he should 
hear. His chief subject was to enlarge on anything which had fallen from 
the Emperor. 


M. de Chabrol could hardly think the Pope in his right 
mind, because when he exhorted him to secure the triumph of 
the Church by uniting himself to Napoleon, the Pope sug- 
gested that possibly “ constraint and persecution might be 
advantageous to the Church. There might be fewer Chris- 
tians, perhaps, but better and more zealous.” “TI left the 
Pope,” he said, ‘‘ amazed to see the class of facts and ideas 
in which he seeks examples for his conduct and support for 
his views. I assure you, however, it is the exact truth.” 
Meanwhile his reports, especially of what he learns through 
Dr. Porta, are sent in continually. On the 29th of August 
arrived the Cardinal de Bayane and M. Bertalozzi; a few 
days later the other cardinals. The absolute prohibition of all 
news except what M. de Chabrol had found it convenient to 
communicate (the quantity of which was less remarkable than 
its falsehood) made him wholly dependent on them for all 
knowledge of what had really taken place in the Council at 
Paris. They had offered themselves as his advisers. Cer- 
tainly their first duty as honest men, not to say as members 
of the Sacred College solemnly sworn as the Pope’s councillors, 
was to undeceive him as to the false accounts given by Napo- 
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leon and his agents with regard to the opinions entertained 
by the Catholic bishops, clergy, and laity. But unhappily 
they had made engagements to Napoleon inconsistent with 
the honest discharge of their duties to the Holy Father. 
They left him under the impression that the Council had been 
wholly favourable to Napoleon’s demands ; communicating only 
the votes ultimately passed, but wholly concealing the opposi- 
tion made to the Emperor’s demands—the demand for the 
liberty of the Holy Father—the vote carried that the Council 
was not competent to settle the question of episcopal institu- 
tion—the arrest of the three bishops who were actually in the 
dungeons of Vincennes—and, lastly, the means by which the 
votes which they communicated had been obtained. This great 
breach of honour and fidelity was but a sample of all their pro- 
ceedings. There were at Savona two sets of ecclesiastics—the 
bishops sent ostensibly by the Council, really by Napoleon, 
and the cardinals, with his old confessor, the Archbishop of 
Edessa, who had come to be his advisers. These two bodies 
really concerted together all that was to be said or done, while 
the Pope was made to believe that there was no communication 
between them. Nay, care was taken that his Council should 
talk over affairs with him one by one, in order that the impres- 
sion might be produced on his mind, that the opinion and 
advice which each of them expressed to him was not concerted 
even by themselves in common, but was the spontaneous judg- 
ment of each one of them, arrived at separately as his judgment 
upon the questions which the Holy Father put to him. M. de 
Chabrol wrote to the minister, after the two first had arrived, 
“The opinion of two men worthy of confidence could not be 
insignificant, given, as it was, at once, and when they were 
still isolated, so that their advice could not be attributed to any 
preconcerted deliberation, but must have its full moral weight.” 
No man, surely, who reads these proceedings can restrain his 
indignation, when he remembers that every word spoken by 
the Pope’s advisers had been settled beforehand with his 
oppressor. The Archbishop of Tours writes in the same way 
to the minister, how important it is that they should each 
have private conversations with the Holy Father, instead of 
going to him together. With the same object, the Cardinals 
were most careful to have no communication with the bishops 
sent by Napoleon; they privately communicated the state of 
his mind and purposes to his gaoler, by whom all they said 
was repeated to the bishops. 

Before long it appeared that the Pope had not been merely 
alleging a fallacious excuse, when he said that he could not 
meet the Emperor’s wishes unless he had the presence and 
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advice of his natural counsellors, and that if they were re- 
stored to him a settlement might perhaps be made. We have 
seen that M. de Chabrol expected important effects from the 
presence of the cardinals, and the result confirmed his ex- 
pectations. It seems as if Pius VII. had before been really 
uncertain in his own mind, whether or not he could, without 
betraying his trust, concede what Napoleon demanded with 
regard to the institution of bishops ; and felt that if he could 
it was evidently important to do so, in order to obtain peace for 
the Church. But the change wasso momentous that, when he 
thought of conceding it by his own unaided judgment and in 
entire ignorance how the matter would be viewed by other 
men of learning, sanctity, and high office in the Church, his 
conscience refused to take on it such a burden, and he could 
not make up his mind to the responsibility. This responsi- 
bility he no longer felt when he was acting, not merely on the 
advice of the cardinals and of his old confessor, the Archbishop 
of Edessa, but on what they assured him was the deliberate 
judgment, not only of all the bishops of France and Italy 
assembled at Paris, but of all good and sober-minded Catholics, 
both clerical and lay, throughout the civilized world. The 
fraud, concerted by Napoleon and carried out by these cardi- 
nals, produced its full effect. The result was, that before the 
cardinals had been a month at Savona, he drew up a Brief 
addressed to the archbishops and bishops assembled at Paris, 
in which he recited and confirmed the resolutions which had 
been passed on the 7th of August; thus conceding the whole 
of Napoleon’s demands about the institution of bishops. The 
French bishops asked for some changes, chiefly verbal, in the 
drawing up of the Brief, and to most of these the Pope con- 
sented. M. de Chabrol then begged him to write to the 
Emperor. To this he willingly assented, and wrote, with his 
own hand, a letter of most fatherly kindness. Nothing could 
exceed the satisfaction and joy both of the cardinals and tho 
bishops. M. de Chabrol felt quite as much. That Napoleon, 
a man who well knew his own mind, and who had obtained 
all that he had demanded, should be otherwise than satisfied, 
never occurred to any of them. The bishops asked Cardinal 
Fesch to obtain for them, as the reward of their own ser- 
vices, the restoration of the Pope to liberty; nor did they 
doubt that they should obtain it. The Pope himself con- 
sidered the change completed, and although he felt it to be 
momentous, evidently hoped for the best. In fact, if the 
Brief had been accepted by Napoleon, as no one doubted it 
would, and put into immediate operation, it is difficult to 
imagine that the new system introduced by it would ever have 
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been abolished except by the express command of Pius VII. 
or one of his successors: for even when the time of Napo- 
leon’s fall arrived, those who came in his place would hardly 
have ventured, whatever might have been their individual 
wishes, to deprive the civil government of the immense 
accession of powers he had obtained for it. 

But the good Providence of God, once more taking as its 
instrument the evil passions of the oppressor himself, averted 
from the Church this danger. Napoleon had, somewhat sud- 
denly, become unwilling to make up his quarrel with the 
Church, even upon the terms which he had himself dictated. 
He was on the eve of the Russian war. That he must be 
victorious in it was a matter of course; and when the time 
came that he should return to Paris, after conceding peace on 
his own terms at Moscow or St. Petersburg, what was there 
to hinder him from making himself far more absolutely master 
of the Church than he would be, if he now carried out on his 
side the terms which he had proposed, and which Pius VII. 
had accepted ? 

He was no longer content that the Pope should reside, 
as he had himself proposed, either at Rome or at Avignon, 
in a sort of quasi-independence. He had made up his mind 
that for the future the Head of the Catholic Church should 
reside in Paris, and be as completely a tool in his hands as 
the Russian prelates already were in those of the Czar. He 
delighted to feel, that he should thus make himself really 
master of the consciences as well as the bodies and properties 
of all Catholics, not merely on the European Continent (which 
he regarded as already his own), but of the millions in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in America, in Asia, and throughout the 
world. The first fruits he would reap, by employing the 
whole authority of the Church against the English and 
Spanish opponents of his brother Joseph, and against the 
English in Sicily and Naples. But what might be the future 
uses for which he might employ such a vassal, who could 
say? And against hopes like these what was there to set on 
the other side ?—merely the welfare of the Church, the glory 
God, the souls of men, and his own honour and good faith. 
Such things were of course less than dust in the balance. 
Accordingly he resolved, on some pretext or other, to pick a new 
quarrel with the Pope, to retain him in captivity, and leave 
matters unsettled until his triumphant return from Russia, when 
he would take the settlement of them into his own hands. His 
first ground of quarrel was, that the Bulls for the institution 
of those whom he called “his bishops” had not arrived, 
although the Pope in the terms of his Brief had engaged to 
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send them. In fact there was a little delay; but M. de 
Chabrol explained how it arose, by pointing out that all the 
secretaries and other officials accustomed to draw up such 
documents had been separated from the Pope, and that the 
Bulls were being prepared as speedily as was possible under 
the circumstances. But the wolf had no difficulty in finding 
a new ground of quarrel with the lamb. The next was about 
the application of the terms of the Brief to the Episcopal Sees 
immediately about Rome. They had always been in the im- 
mediate nomination of the Holy Father. The Emperor, 
having seized the temporal dominions of the Holy See, had 
taken this nomination to himself. Now it had been well 
understood, and expressly agreed to by Napoleon himself, 
that Pius VII. should not be required in any way to sanction the 
annexation of the States of the Church to the Empire. The 
Pope had declared that to himself personally nothing could be 
more grateful, but that he felt precluded from giving any sanc- 
tion to it, by the oath which he had taken on his election to the 
Holy See. The matter therefore had been arranged, by adopt- 
ing in the Brief such general terms as provided for the nomi- 
nation by the Emperor to the Episcopal Sees in all districts 
annexed to the Empire, without mention of the States of the 
Church in particular. Thus Napoleon practically secured his 
object, as he was in actual possession; but Pius did no act 
recognizing his possession. ‘The Empéror therefore now de- 
manded that it should: be expressly stated that the settlement 
applied to all the Sees of the Empire, “ of which the Roman 
States form a part.”? This was selected as a ground of quarrel, 
because it was well understood that it was the one thing to 
which Pius could not in conscience agree; and Napoleon’s 
present object was to demand something, which he would be, 
however reluctantly, obliged to refuse. A little later he ob- 
jected to the terms of the Brief, because it provided that a 
metropolitan, if he gave institution to a bishopric, should do 
it “by the Pope’s authority,” and because it spoke of the 
Roman Church as the “ Mother of all Churches.”” In a word, 
if the Holy Father was willing at once to enter voluntarily 
into the condition of entire vassalage which he designed for 
him, things might be so arranged at once, and he might be 
left during the Emperor’s absence as the most dignified of his 
slaves; if not (and Napoleon neither expected nor altogether 
wished it) then the matter must stand over, until he could 
finally arrange it himself after his great Russian triumph. 
Any how it must be done by himself, and himself alone ; for 
he had, not without good grounds, the most absolute con- 
fidence in the ascendancy which he always gained over every 
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man with whom he came into personal contact, and he felt 
the matter to be both too difficult and too important to be 
trusted to any subordinate agent. 

With these views the Emperor, as much to the disappoint- 
ment and astonishment of the able Prefect of Montenotte as of 
the cardinals and bishops, professed to be wholly dissatisfied 
with the Brief. The Pope’s private and conciliatory letter 
he refused to answer. When he received it he was at 
Flushing, on a journey through the northern provinces of his 
empire, undertaken to prepare matters for the Russian cam- 
paign. He wrote instructions to his Minister des Cultes at 
Paris to keep the Brief absolutely secret, not allowing any one 
to know that it had been sent; immediately to break up the 
Council, and send every one of the bishops out of Paris, not 
allowing any exception to this except in the case of those who 
were members of his “‘ Commission.” As for the Pope, the 
bishops and cardinals already at Savona were to announce to 
him the demands of the Emperor. Grievously as they were 
disappointed at the manner in which their past services had 
been received, they obeyed. They had an audience on Decem- 
ber 13th, but found the Pope infiexible. He was specially dis- 
pleased with the cardinals. They had come to him professing 
to act as his sworn advisers ; they had suggested the concessions 
which he could possibly make, and he had followed their advice ; 
and now in a moment, because it so pleased the tyrant, they 
came to demand from him further concessions, which they had 
not only not asked before, but had (either explicitly or im- 
plicitly) declared he could not make. They were therefore 
self-convicted of playing false with him. M. de Chabrol he 
hardly blamed; he was avowedly the agent of Napoleon. 
That agent wrote that further concession was, at present, not 
to be hoped for. “'The Pope has refused it in terms which 
showed that his resolution was fixed ; indeed it was founded 
upon what the Holy Father termed ‘an inspiration in his 
prayers.’” He had found that he had been betrayed by his 
councillors, and had resolved to act on his own judgment. 
The most indecent threats, both from the bishops and even 
more from the Prefect, produced no effect on him. He was 
calm as ever, but quite unmoved. He resolved, however, to 
write again to Napoleon himself, and M. D’Haussonville gives 
his letter. It was in his usual spirit of gentleness ; it ended— 


“We have most seriously reflected, and God knows how much meditation 
and anxiety this matter has cost us. We are in the greatest distress of mind, 
and cannot refrain from once more representing to your Majesty that it is 
essential to us to have a greater number of counsellors, and especially free 
communication with the faithful. When once we are in this situation we 
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assure your Majesty that, with aid from Heaven, we will do, in order to 
satisfy you, everything that can possibly be made compatible with our Apo- 
stolic Ministry. We live in the confidence that by His help who is the 
supreme disposer of good things in this world, we shall then be able to 
arrange everything to our mutual satisfaction. Whatever tends to the 
spiritual advantage of the Church will at the same time restore tranquillity to 
our own mind ; a tranquillity the more necessary to us because our advanced 
age brings every day more forcibly before our mind the strict account which 
we are on the point of giving to God of our own awful duties. With over- 
flowing heart we pray the Lord to pour out upon your Majesty the abundance 
of His benedictions.” 

What answer could Napoleon give to this touching supplication of the 
Holy Father? He dictated it himself to his Minister des Cultes. Reproaches, 
recriminations, threats—this was all that the Emperor returned to Pius VII. 
for his advances and his benedictions (vol. v. p. 127). 


This insulting answer fills more than four pages of the 
volume before us. It is hardly possible to give any idea of it 
by extracts. What Pius VII. seems to have felt most when 
it was read to him by M. de Chabrol (for the cardinals and 
bishops to whom it was addressed in the name of the minister, 
though dictated by Napoleon himself, had left Savona before 
it arrived) was—first, that it accused him of “ hoping to excite 
public troubles”; then that it called on him to resign his office, 
if he was so ignorant as not to know what every seminarist 
knows. On hearing the first of these propositions, he protested, 
“ Never.” When the latter was read, ‘‘ He listened with pro- 
found emotion. I saw him so much overset and agitated that 
his hand trembled greatly.” When M. de Chabrol pressed 
the advice, he said that, ‘‘ Come what might, he would never 
resign.” What seemed most queer to M. de Chabrol he shall 
tell in his own words :—“ He is always fortifying himself with 
the idea that God will interfere in the decision of his affairs.” 
M. de Chabrol was by no means the first, and we fear he will 
not be the last, who thinks that he cannot more strongly 
describe the infatuation of his victim, than by saying, “ He 
trusted in God that He would deliver him. Let Him now 
deliver him if He will have him.” 

The mere rudeness and impertinence of Napoleon’s language 
does not seem to have affected the Holy Father; as for in- 
stance, ‘ His Majesty pities the ignorance of the Pope, and 
feels compassion when he sees a Pontiff who might have dis- 
charged so grand and glorious a part become the calamity of 
the Church ” ; “ His Majesty is better acquainted with these 
[ecclesiastical] matters than the Pope, and too well ever to be 
turned aside from the course he has marked out for himself ;”’ 
and much more of the same kind. 
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Negotiation was now at an end. Napoleon gave express 
orders that the imprisonment of the Holy Father should be 
made as severe as ever; i.e., that no person should on any 
ground have access to him; that he should be deprived of 
all books, pen, ink, paper, &c. And M. de Chabrol announces 
that the order was fulfilled. He gave positive orders that the 
very existence of the Pope’s Brief, and also the fact that he 
had sent the Bulls for the institution of Napoleon’s bishops, 
should be kept an inviolable secret. And thus it happened 
that those bishops never were canonically instituted into their 
Sees, although there was no longer any reason why they might 
not have been so. Thus Cardinal Maury never really was 
Archbishop of Paris, or Mgr. de Pradt Archbishop of Mechlin ; 
and the result was that at the fall of the Empire they lost 
their possession of those Sees. 

All this part of the history has been till now entirely un- 
published. ‘The only authorities for it are to be found in the 
secret correspondence and reports of Napoleon, his ministers, 
and his agents, and these have hitherto been strictly con- 
cealed. Not one of the important letters given by M. 
d’Haussonville has been admitted into the official publication 
of the “Correspondence of Napoleon I.,” and, he adds, nothing 
can be more curious than the absolute contradiction which 
is to be seen throughout, in the manifestoes, letters, &c., of 
Napoleon intended for the public, and those which he designed 
only for his ministers. He is perhaps the only man in history 
who was invariably, universally, and deliberately false in all 
his statements and dealings with others, and who yet retained 
such clear perspicuity of mind as never in any instance to 
allow himself to be the dupe even of one of his own most 
favourite lies. At this very time, for instance, his boast both 
to the Pope and to the world at large was that the clergy of 
his Empire were to a man with him and against the Holy 
Father. His private correspondence proves that he never for 
one moment allowed himself to be deluded upon this subject ; 
he well understood and ever remembered that, whenever he 
had to do with a Catholic, he had to do with one who regarded 
him only as the early Christians regarded Nero and Domitian. 
He could never take precautions enough against them. This 
was his reason for chasing every bishop from Paris. At 
this time he writes to his minister to remove the Sulpicians 
from every seminary in France; to allow the immunity from 
military service, which had been given to the Seminarists, to 
be extended only to the dioceses of those bishops who had 
given him complete satisfaction. He at once excepted the 
dioceses of Saint Brieux, Ghent, Tournai, Troyes, and the 
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Maritime Alps (the last was held by Mgr. Miollis, the original 
of the bishop whose portrait is drawn in “ Les Misérables’’), 
and adds, “report to me which dioceses it will be well 
to strike with this interdiction. But this manner of acting 
must be kept most secret.” Then he wrote to break up all 
houses of Sisters of Charity, who adhered to their rule by con- 
tinuing to obey their superiors whom he had displaced. He 
was by no means insensible to their services to his sick and 
wounded soldiers ; but he felt that the better Catholic any one 
was, the more sure it was that the influence of that person 
would be thrown into the scale against his plans. 

Napoleon set out for Russia. He stopped some days at 
Dresden, where he was surrounded by the princes of Germany. 
Some years before he had declared that he was compelled by 
his “ conscience” to interfere with the Pope because he was 
suzerain of Germany. He was now really exhibiting himself 
in that capacity. He was attended by the Emperor and Em- 
press of Austria, by the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temburg, and by almost countless princes and nobles; the 
unfortunate and oppressed King of Prussia following him more 
like a captive than an ally. There, on the same day, he wrote 
two letters on ecclesiastical subjects; the one ordered new 
severities against the Sisters of Charity, the other ordered the 
removal of the Pope from Savona to Fontainebleau. No per- 
son was too humble, none too high, for his ever-wakeful wrath. 

He laid down every detail of the Pope’s journey. He was 
to be dressed as a simple priest, to pass through Turin, Cham- 
béry, and Lyons by night. His companions were to be Dr. 
Porta and the Archbishop of Edessa, sent for on purpose. 
The real reason for this last measure seems to have been that 
he would have his prisoner within his own reach on his 
triumphant return home, as he had resolved to take the matter 
into his own hands. Characteristically he invented a false one 
in writing to his brother-in law, Prince Borghese, to whom he 
gave his orders. The Pope nearly died on his journey; and a 
surgeon was sent for while he lay at the Hospital of Mont 
Cenis, and told, “ You will see a sick man, for whose relief 
you are to do all you can. Ido not say whoheis. You will 
no doubt recognize him ; but if you make it known, farewell to 
your liberty, perhaps to your life.” Such was the liberty of 
private subjects under the first Empire. 

At Fontainebleau the Pope was intended to have lived in 
state, and the Emperor’s plans for him were in some degree 
allowed to appear; for the Archbishop’s palace at Paris was 
gorgeously furnished for his use and received a new name— 
“The Papal Palace, formerly archiepiscopal.” He, however, 
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declined everything of the kind. The carriages and horses 
provided for him he would not use, nor celebrate Mass Pontifi- 
cally, or even walk in the public gardens. He said he was 
still a prisoner. He had, however, the use of books, and the 
company of some ecclesiastics. Months passed rapidly away ; 
and Napoleon returned, not in triumph, but as a fugitive. 
Not a year ago he had refused to answer the most touch- 
ing letters from the Holy Father, and had sent in return 
only one loaded with insults, written nominally by his minis- 
ter. On January Ist, 1813, he voluntered a letter, for which, as 
monarchs seldom write such productions, it is difficult to find 
aroyalname. It was what schoolboys would call “sneaking ” ; 
assuring the Holy Father of his distress last summer when he 
had heard that he was unwell, and that in spite of all that had 
happened, his own affection to the person of the Holy Father 
had never varied, and that he “prayed God that he might 
have the glory of settling the government of the Church, and 
might long enjoy and profit by his work.” 

This was followed by negotiations. But Napoleon treated 
the Pope as he did the allied powers; his demands were as 
large as they had been even in the hour of his proudest success. 
The Bishop of Nantes and all the actors on the scene at 
Savona were now collected in the palace of Fontainebleau, and 
the Bishop had his instructions from Napoleon. 


The Pope and his successors shall swear before their coronation not to do 
or order anything contrary to the four propositions of the Gallican clergy. 
The Pope and his successors shall in future have the right to nominate only 
one-third of the sacred college, the other two-thirds shall be nominated by 
the Catholic sovereigns. The Pope shall disapprove and condemn by a 
solemn Brief the conduct of those cardinals who were not present at the 
ceremony of the religious marriage of the Emperor ; who, however, will restore 
to them his good graces, on condition of their consenting to sign the said 
Brief. Cardinals Pietro and Pacca are excepted from this amnesty, and 
they are never to be allowed to return to the Holy Father (vol. v. p. 216). 


Then the Pope was to reside at Paris, and to receive £80,000 
sterling annually out of his alienated dominions. The institu- 
tion of bishops, including those of the Roman States, was to 
be according to the decree of the Council. These terms were 
pressed upon him, as more moderate terms had been pressed 
at Savona. The result was the same. He said he could not 
act without counsellors, and the stress upon his mind already 
seriously affected his health. The Bishop of Nantes reported 
this to the minister. Two days later, January 18th, 1813, the 
night had set in, the Pope had taken his siesta and was sitting 
in conversation with the cardinals and bishops who resided in 
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the palace, when the door suddenly opened, and the Emperor 
came in. The party hastened to leave the room; but “‘ Napo- 
leon,” says Cardinal Pacca, “ran towards the Pope, seized 
him in his arms, kissed him, and loaded him with demonstra- 
tions of affection.” No discussion took place till the next 
day. Several succeeding days were spent by the two téte-d- 
téte. What passed in these secret conferences has never been 
known. The accounts published under the Restoration were 
quite without foundation. The stories of personal violence 
to the Pope, our author declares, are “ false.” 


Pius VII., whom his most intimate servants hesitated to question, and who 
was always loth to explain the particulars of this interview at Fontaine- 
bleau, always denied that any violence had taken place, but gave it to be 
understood that the “ Emperor had spoken to him, says Cardinal Pacca, with 
hauteur and contempt, and had even treated him as ignorant of ecclesiastical 
matters.” On the other hand, Napoleon in the notes dictated at St. Helena, 
says absolutely nothing on the subject of the interviews at Fontainebleau. 
He contents himself with saying that he exercised more patience on this 
occasion than suited his situation or his character. For our part we have 
found nothing in any of the numerous documents we have examined to con- 
tradict the testimony, unfortunately contradictory, either of Pius VII. or of 
Napoleon. But if we know nothing of the details of the conferences of Fon- 
tainebleau, their result at least is certain. At first sight of the text of the 
new Concordat it appears that the Emperor did not hesitate to withdraw 
much of his original pretensions. All the clauses which, according to the 
Bishop of Nantes, had at first sight so greatly shocked the Holy Father, were 
totally left out. It contains nothing about the four propositions of the 
Gallican Church, nor of the interference of the Catholic powers in the com- 
position of the Sacred College. Residence at Paris is not distinctly imposed 
upon the Holy Father, it is only implied in vague terms that he will fix him- 
self in France or in the kingdom of Italy (Avignon seems to have been the 
city preferred by Pius VII.) The Emperor no longer demanded that the 
“Cardinals in black” should be censured, nor does he impose upon the Sove- 
reign Pontiff the obligation of banishing from his presence for ever Cardinals 
de Pietro and Pacca. Moreover, if he maintains the fatal limit of six months 
for the canonical institution of bishops, he makes in return certain con- 
cessions, upon which the Pope set great value, and which he had ruthlessly 
refused at Savona. The six bishoprics suburban to Rome were re-established 
and restored to the nomination of the Holy Father. Moreover he was to have 
the right of nominating to ten bishoprics to be hereafter named, either in France 
or in Italy. With regard to the bishops of the Roman States absent, owing 
to circumstances, from their dioceses, the Pope might name them to Sees in 
partibus until they were replaced in vacant Sees either in the Empire or the 
kingdom of Italy. Finally, his Majesty engaged to restore to his favour the 
cardinals, bishops, priests, and laymen who had incurred his displeasure during 
the last few years. These clauses, some more favourable to the Church than 
those which had been presented to him at Savona, others specially favourable 
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to the persons who had most warmly embraced his cause, no doubt influenced 
Pius VII. in his assent. It is known that he insisted on its being stated in the 
preamble to the Concordat that the articles composing it “ were to serve as 
the basis of a definitive settlement.” He insisted no less stoutly on laying 
down in the last article, that he “had been led to this arrangement in con- 
sideration of the actual state of the Church and in the confidence with which 
his Majesty had inspired him, that he would give his powerful protection to 
many things so necessary to religion” (vol. v. p. 227). 


The same evening Napoleon dictated to the Bishop of 
Nantes a letter, addressed to the Pope, declaring that he did 
not consider the articles of the Concordat as implying any sur- 
render on the Pope’s part of the States of the Church. We 
cannot doubt, although our author does not so view it, that 
this letter had been demanded by the Pope, and was virtually 
part of the Concordat. 

Our readers cannot fail to observe that at this point of the 
history the novelty of M. d’Haussonville’s narrative fails us. 
The reason is plain. As to all that went on at Savona, his 
history is founded on the original documents, the written 
orders given by the master to his agents, and their reports 
to him of their proceedings. From the moment at which 
Napoleon begins to act himself, these documents of course 
fail; for of the two who discussed the Concordat of Fontaine- 
bleau, neither owned any master on earth whose orders he 
could receive, or to whom he could report his fulfilment of 
them; and hence it is that the details of those interviews can 
never be known until that day, when the Master in Heaven shall 
reveal the secrets of all hearts. We have thought it neces- 
sary to enlarge on the facts which were first made known by 
our author ; but the narrative which follows, deeply interesting 
as it is, we are induced by want of space to cut short, especially 
as it is chiefly founded on the well-known memoirs of Cardinal 
Pacca. It must be remarked, that before Napoleon came per- 
sonally on the scene, the Bishop of Nantes had already re- 
ported to the minister that the Pope was in a state of bodily 
health in which “he could not bear any discussion.” When 
in that state he had been kept five long days in perpetual dis- 
cussion with the terrible monarch of the European world. The 
result naturally was, that before the Concordat was signed, his 
whole strength, both of body and mind, had totally broken 
down. He was again in the state of total prostration to which 
he had before been reduced at Savona. When the paper was 
ready for signature, the cardinals resident in the palace and 
the Empress Maria Louisa were admitted. The Pope, utterly 
broken down, hesitated at the last moment; and looked to the 
cardinals. It is believed that a look from one of them would 
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have decided him to refuse, but he saw none; and the cardinal 
nearest to him “inclined his head as if in assent.” Then 
Pius VII. put his signature to the paper. 

Napoleon (no doubt anxious to prevent his retracting) gave 
orders that the Concordat should immediately be carried out ; 
and then laid it before the Senate, contrary to agreement, as 
what had been drawn up was not a concordat, but only pre- 
liminary articles. He also at once ordered the singing of a ’e 
Deum throughout France for the restoration of peace between 
the Church and the Empire. The imprisoned and banished 
cardinals returned from their several dungeons or places of 
exile, and found the Holy Father in a state which made them 
fear for his life. The moment Cardinal Pacca congratulated 
him upon the courage with which he had borne so long a cap- 
tivity, he answered, ‘ Alas, at the end of it we have fallen into 
the mud.” 

Deeply interesting as is the narrative of the discussions 
which led to the solemn retractation of the Concordat and the 
precautions which were necessarily taken to keep what was 
going on from the knowledge of Napoleon’s spies, we must refer 
our readers for all this to M. D’Haussonville. These difficulties 
long delayed the sending of the touching and beautiful letter 
to the Emperor, in which the Pope declared, with expressions 
of hearty sorrow and humility, that he had done wrong, and 
that his conscience would not allow him to abide by some of the 
articles of the paper signed on January 25th as a basis of a defini- 
tive agreement ; expressing also his sorrow and surprise, that it 
had been published contrary to agreement. It was characteristic 
of Napoleon, that after an outbreak of rage he sent this letter to 
his Minister des Cultes with orders to keep it strictly private, 
“in order that he might be free hereafter to declare that he had, 
or that he had not received it, as might be most expedient.” 

Our space will not allow us to follow the changes of Napo- 
leon’s conduct towards the Holy Father, as the changing 
fortunes of the campaign of 1813 made him less or more 
reasonable. M. D’Haussonville throws much light upon it, 
from the letters addressed by him to his Minister des Cultes. 
At one time, while renewing his orders that the protest of the 
Pope against the Concordat should be kept a profound secret, 
he directs the minister to order the archbishops and bishops 
before returning to their dioceses, to visit the Pope and deliver 
to him, as from themselves, an address which the Emperor was 
so good as to write for them, and which speaks of the Con- 
cordat of Fontainebleau as “ an inspiration of the Holy Spirit,” 
and expresses regret that he delays to put it in execution. 
There could hardly be a greater sign that men felt his power 
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was departing, than the fact that this letter seems never to 
have been obeyed. Then he orders that the Pope should not 
be allowed to see any one but the cardinals, and that Cardinal 
di Pietro should be again arrested and banished to some 
remote town. Then he fills up by his own authority the 
vacant sees, and orders measures of persecution against the 
Seminarists and others who refuse to recognize his new 
bishops. His minister writes a letter to the bishops to ask 
prayers for France, now invaded, but Napoleon suppresses it, 
feeling that the French clergy could not but feel the triumph 
of the invaders as their deliverance. His too faithful tool, the 
Bishop of Nantes, dies suddenly, and has only time to write to 
entreat him to restore the Pope to liberty. The allies come 
on, and Murat, his puppet king of Naples, turns against him 
and tries to seize the States of the Church for himself. Then 
Napoleon proposes a peace with the Pope, and the restoration 
of all his dominions. At last Fontainebleau became no longer 
safe, and the august prisoner was once more sent away for 
security, under the custody of M. Lagorse, who had long been 
his gaoler (under M. de Chabrol) at Savona, by a circuitous 
route, once more to that place. His journey was, as before, a 
triumphant progress wherever he passed. Italy was now in 
the hands of Napoleon’s enemies, and both parties agreed to 
the restoration of the Pope. Napoleon wrote, on March 10th, 
1814, to order that he should be escorted by Asti, Placentia, 
and Parma, and given up to the advanced posts of the allies 
under the command of General Count Nugent. Pius VII., 
before leaving Savona, gratified the long disappointed desire 
of the people by celebrating Mass in their cathedral church, 
on the feast of Notre Dame de Délivrance, March 19th. He 
stayed a few days on his way at his native town, Cezena, 
and was restored to Rome amid the rapturous thanksgivings of 
his people, March 24th, 1814. 

Our author concludes by contrasting the false and malig- 
nant mention made of Pius VII., in the notes dictated by 
Napoleon at St. Helena, with the noble and generous dispo- 
sition with which Pius interceded for him with the British 
Government when it was reported that his exile was affecting 
his health. 

We had hoped to make some remarks on the lessons of this 
remarkable history, and their bearing especially on our own 
day, but our space does not admit it, nor is it necessary. 
One consideration, which will surely force itself upon every 
reader, is that the spiritual interests of the Church were always 
in extreme danger, from the very day on which the exercise of 
temporal sovereignty was wrested from Pius VII. 











Arr. IV.—-REPLY BY F. BOTTALLA TO MR. RENOUF. 


[F. Bottalla has honoured us by making the Dusiiy Review his channel for 
publishing a few papers in reply to Mr. Renouf. He has been prevented 
by stress of occupation from writing earlier on the subject.] 


THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF MONOTHELISM AND 
ITS LEADERS. 


HAT the orthodoxy of Pope Honorius may be fully justi- 
fied from all suspicion in our minds, it is necessary to 

have a clear understanding of the nature and purport of the 
Monothelite heresy. This is the reason why, in the earlier 
portion of his pamphlet on Pope Honorius, the author gives a 
brief sketch of the origin and nature of Monothelism, confront- 
ing its principles with the principles of Catholic teaching in 
respect of the double will and operation in Christ.* Mr. Renouf 
in his rejoinder has endeavoured to refute the statements made 
in the opening pages of the pamphlet already mentioned, con- 
cerning the drift of the Monothelite heresy ; but he has not 
adduced any proof in support of the view which he has so 
confidently adopted and put forward. He has contented him- 
self with assertion, and with referring his readers to a note at 
the end of his pamphlet, which professes to explain the 
meaning of the word évépysa; a term which plays no incon- 
siderable part in the present controversy. Mr. Renouf qualifies 
as great trash the assertion that ‘‘ the word évépyea was more 
commonly used by the Greeks to express the operating prin- 
ciple, dévayg; substantial, essential, to the nature itself, 
although it was used likewise in its more proper sense :”’ and we 
are further told, on the authority of one passage from Origen, 
and of one or more from Aristotle, that tvépyaa “does not 
mean a principle of operation.”’+ Now all this is sheer shooting 
beside the mark, for the question really at issue is not whether 
in the glossary of Aristotelic terms the word évépyea was used 
principally to mean an act, but whether it was in general uso 





* “Pope Honorius before the Tribunal of Reason and History,” n. 1, p. 1, 


seq. 
t “The Case of Pope Honorius Reconsidered.” By P. Le Page Renouf. 
London. 1869, Note, p. 98. 
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among the Greek Fathers, particularly at the time of the 
Monophysite and Monothelite controversies, in the sense of a 
principle of operation, substantial and essential to one nature. 
A reference to some of these Fathers will justify our view, that 
such was in reality the meaning which they attached to the 
term under discussion. In fact, as far back as the second 
century, 8. Justin had given it the meaning with which Mr. 
Renouf finds so much fault. S. Justin says expressly: évépyea 
pvorkt tore Sivauig oOvawwoye,* that is to say, it is a dévaue, or 
a power substantial and essential to nature. And he adds that 
the évépyea of each substance is a quality naturally belonging 
to it, and which makes clear and defines the nature.t S. 
Gregory of Nyssa speaks of this évépyaa as of a substantial 
and essential dévauic.t St. Basil is no less explicit. Not 
only does he employ the word in question in the meaning of 
divauic,§ but he also represents évépyea as being substantial 
and essential to nature, and as the principle by which it is 
specified and defined.|| Before S. Basil, S. Alexander, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, had taught explicitly in his epistle against 
the Arians, that évépyea is the dévaui¢g, inborn, substantial 
and distinctive of each substance.{ 

Following in the footsteps of these and other Doctors of the 
Church, the Fathers of the sixth century attribute the same 
meaning to the word évépyaa. Among them we reckon prin- 
cipally S. Anastasius Sinaita. He assigns the meaning of 
this word in his ‘Odnyic,** for, after having produced the words 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa, to which we referred above, he con- 
firms the notion exhibited by that holy Doctor, and repeatedly 





* “De Providentia et Fide.” Fragm. apud 8. Maximum, Opuscula 
theolog. et polem., Op., t. ii. p. 280, Migne. 

+ “De Providentia et Fide,’ Fragm. apud §. Maximum, Opuscula 
theolog. et polem. Lc. p. 280. ‘"Evépyea quot tor 1 ovowdng Kai 
ovoTarix)) Taone ovaiag ToLoTNe. 

f ’Evéipyeray asic civai gaper, tiv pvoiny éxdorne odbciag Sbvapiv re Kai 
kivnoty, Hg xwpig ovTE EoTty, OvTE y_ywoKerat Pvoig,—Frag. ap. S. Maximum, 
lc. p. 281. 

§ ri Adversus Eunomium,” |. i. n. 8 (Op., t.i. p. 528, ed. Migne). St. Basil 
employs the word évépyea to mean the divine attributes, as Providence, 
Creation, &c. 

|| Fragm. apud §. Maximum, 1. ¢. p. 281: maong odciag dpog, ) Kard puow 
avrijg ivepysia kaBeornke. ; a im 

¥ ’Evépyesa gvoiwn tor 1 maong obciag Euputog Kivnocg. "Evéipyea tore 
pvorki}, 6 raone Picewe obawdne Kai yywortKde Adyog. 'Evépyea tore PvatKi), 1) 
Cnrwrier) Tdone obciac Sivapic.—In Epist. ad Aglonem Cynopolitanum Episc. 
adv. Arianos. In Fragm. cit. S. Maxim., 1. c. p. 280. 

** 'Evipyed tori 4 THg PvoEwS Sivapic.— Odnyoc, ¢. ii. (PP. LL. t. lxxxviii. 
p. 69, ed. Migne). 
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asserts that évépyea is the divauie of nature;* that it is so 
essential to nature that no nature can exist without it, évépyea 
being in fact its distinguishing principle.+ St. Maximus, 
the strenuous opponent of Monothelism and great theologian of 
the seventh century, qualifies évépyea as substantial (ovowsdne), 
as constituting the substance itself, and expressly declares 
that there may be a nature without actions, but that no nature 
can exist or be known without natural operation (évépyea),t 
a truth which he deduces from the fact, that the definition of 
each nature is implied in the quality of its substantial 
évépyera.§ And no wonder, because, as the learned Doctor 

oes on to say, “ évépyea, being natural, must constitute nature 
itself, and form its character.”’|| In other words, évépyeta, in 
the opinion of S. Maximus, is a substantial and essential 
dévayic of the soul and of nature, from which it cannot pos- 
sibly be separated. 

Another great theologian and opponent of Monothelism in 
the eighth century, 8. John Damascene, gives us the same 
notion of évépyea. Admitting the definition already laid down 
by men expert in the craft (we of wept ravra Sevol StetAjpact)— 
that is to say, that évéoyea is a substantial principle of nature, 
—he draws the conclusion that no nature can ever exist 
without évépyea.** Furthermore, the holy Doctor points out 
that the first sense in which the term évépyea is used is that of 
Sévauc ;t¢ and he himself qualifies it as such; {{ as such he 
reckons évépyea with the vital principle, the sensitive faculty, 
the power of generation, the mental and sensitive power, &c.$§ 
He consequently does not, any more than 8. Maximus, con- 





* ’Evipyaa yap torw 1 rig picewe Sivamc.-—Odnydg, c. ii. p. 69 (Migne, 
PP. GG. t. Ixxxix.). 

t+ Ibid., p. 65. 

f ’AAA’ ore piv ob rar éxrig ruyxave t Kata Piotr ivipyea, SiAoY tx Tov dvev 
piv tOv Epywv Obivacbar tiv gioww eivac * dvev Oé& Tig Kata pio évepyéiac, 
ovre elvar Tijv pow, odre yvwortoOar Suvvatdy.—* Disputatio cum Pyrrho” 
(Op., t. ii: p. 341, ed. Migne). 

§ Ildone picewe Spoc, 6 rijg obawdoucg abritc évepysiag aVéornke AOyoo.— 
“ Disput. cum Pyrrho,” 1. ¢. p. 345. 

|| “H yao tvépyea puoi) odoa, picewo bwapye ovoratiKd¢g Kai EppuToc 
xapaxrnp.—bid., 1. c. p. 348. 

‘I “De Duabus Christi Voluntatibus.”—Op., t. ii. p. 200, Migne. 

** El maoa tvipysa, piaewe tivog ovowdne opizerat kivnote, We ot TEpi TavTa 
Servo dtedypace’ rod giow ric oldevy axivnroy, i) mavTewe devépynrov, 7 
tvipysay etpnxer, od pvotkiig Suvapswe Urapyoucar kivnowy ;—“ De Fide Ortho- 
doxa,” |. iii. c. xv. (Op., t. i. p. 1057, ed. Migne). 

TH ’Evipyed tor 9 dpacriny kai obowdne rijc $icewe Kivyate (I. c. p. 1048). 

Tt Op., cit. 1. iii. c. xiv. (1. c. p. 1036), Aéyw 62 abrijy rijv OednriKiy Kai 
ivepynticiy dtvamy, &e. 


§§ “ Institutio elementaris ad Dogmata,” c. viii. (Op., t. ii. p. 109, Migne)- 
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found a transitory motion of the soul or body with the sub- 
stantial and essential activity of the soul. Finally, not to 
weary out the patience of the reader with needless citations, 
Euthymius, a Greek writer who died in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, states in the clearest manner that évipyea, 
in the sense in which the word is employed by the Fathers, is 
a Séivauic, and therefore he ranks the will and its operation 
(riv SeAnriwjv, cat évepyntixjy Sévauw) * in the same cate- 
ory. 

. Upon all this we would make the following remarks. First 
of all, Mr. Renouf ridicules the assertion that the term évépyea 
was commonly used by the Greeks in the sense of dévame. 
And yet we have seen the Greek Fathers, from St. Justin to 
S. John Damascene, not only using the word in that sense, 
but also defining it as a dtvaucg. If the Fathers asserted 
évépyeca to be a dvvauic, we must conclude that this was the 
sense of the word commonly received by them, especially 
after the rise of Monophytism, and much more during 
the Monothelite controversy. We have seen that this was 
in fact the case. Moreover Mr. Renouf is surprised that 
any one should employ the term under dispute in the sense 
of that which is substantial in every nature, though this is to 
assert no more than what the Fathers have already all along 
asserted. They most commonly designate ivépyaa as 
ovoweng¢; and in defining it to be a dévauec, they manifestly 
teach that it is substantial to every nature; and as expressly 
deny that it has the character of an accident. 

In confirmation of this view it should be added, that the 
Fathers were always unanimous in declaring that the admission 
of but one operation is tantamount to the recognition of only 
one nature. ‘This was the doctrine of 8. Justin (‘ De Provi- 
dentia et Fide,” in Op. S. Maximi, ]. c. p. 280), S. Gregory 
of Nyssa (Fragm., in Op. 8. Maximi, I. c. p. 281), S. Basil,+ 
S. Cyril (Fragm. in Op. S. Maximi, |. c. p. 283), Anastasius 
Sinaita (‘Osnyde, ¢. ii. p. 65, ed. Migne, cit.), Theodorus Abu- 
cara (Opuscula, iv. p. 1512, ed. Migne, t. 97, p. 88), S. Maxi- 
mus,t S. John Damascene (“ De Fide Orthodoxa,”’ |. iii. c. xx. 
—Op., t. i. p. 1052, ed. Migne), and many others. Moreover, 





* “Tn Panoplia Lat.,” p. 676, ed. Lyon. See the Greek quotation in 
Petavius “de Incarnatione,” 1. viii. c. iv. n. v. p. 379 (Op., t. v. ed. Ant- 
werpiz). 

+ Epist. 189, nn. 6, 7 (Op., t. iv. p. 691, seq., ed. Migne) et Fragm. apud §. 
Maximum, |. c. p. 281. ; ; TS os 

t “Opus theol.,” pp. 200-201, ed. Migne, cit., et in Disp. cum Pyrrho, 
p. 344, seq. 1. c. Migne. 
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in the Synod of Lateran held under Martin I., and in the 
Sixth Council of Constantinople, this principle was powerfully 
urged against Monothelism. It was advanced by Pope Martin 
himself, who appealed to the authority of S. Basil (Conc. Lat. 
Secr. I.—Labbe, t. vii. p. 87), and it was proclaimed by 
Stephen of Dora (ibid., in Conc. Later. Secr. II. p. 111, 1. c.), 
and by others; lastly, in the Sixth Council all the Fathers 
there assembled bore witness to it in their prosphonetic 
address to the Emperor Constantine (Con. Const. IV. Act. 
XVIII.—Labbe, |. c. p. 1087). So that the confidence of those 
who venture, in the face of such evidence as this, to declare 
that “it argues an extraordinary ignorance to repeat the 
assertion of ‘Theophanes, that when one operation is admitted, 
there must one nature be acknowledged,” is altogether inex- 
plicable,* for Theophanes asserts no more than that which the 
Fathers in the first centuries of the Church had already pro- 
claimed, and which two general Councils, summoned expressly 
for the extirpation of Monothelism, had confirmed. But inex- 
plicable as is the confident statement that “it argues an extra- 
ordinary ignorance to repeat the assertion of Theophanes, that 
when one operation is admitted, there one nature must be 
acknowledged,” the proof alleged in its support is singularly 
infelicitous. Mr. Renouf points triumphantly to the notorious 
fact, “that from their earliest existence down to the present 
day, the Nestorians have never ceased to hold ‘one will and 
one operation in Christ.’”-+ The very allegation of such a 

roof argues in him who adduces it “ extraordinary ignorance ”’ 
both of theology and of history. For all the world knows 
that Nestorius, as well as Theodorus of Mopsuestia, whilst 
confessing in word “ one operation and one will in Christ,” 
the better to conceal their heresy in admitting the double per- 
sonality, really denied the single operation and will, since the 
Nestorian starts from a principle diametrically opposed to 
that on which the Monothelite heresy builds its system. The 
Monothelite argues thus :—in Christ there is but one person, 
and therefore also but one operation and one will. But the 
Nestorian, who acknowledges in the God-man two persons, as 
well as two natures, cannot possibly teach one physical ope- 
ration and will in Christ, although inasmuch as he regards the 
union of the two persons in Christ as a moral union, he can 
and does teach and maintain a moral unity of operation and 
will in Christ. Again, whereas in the Nestorian system 
the unity of operation and will was only apparent, and the 





* “The Case of Pope Honorius Reconsidered,” n. 1, p. 13. 
+ Ibid. 
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formula of one will and operation was resorted to in order to 
conceal the error of the division of Christ, the unity of ope- 
ration and will in Christ was, in the teaching of Monothelism, 
real and physical. It does not, therefore, follow that because 
the Nestorian acknowledged two distinct natures in Christ, 
whilst he denied His double operation and will, therefore the 
Monothelite error does not contain an implicit denial of two 
distinct natures in Christ, unless we maintain that the Mono- 
thelite formula refers only to a moral unity of operations and 
wills. 

And here we are met by two questions which require expla- 
nation. The first is, whether the Monothelites denied the 
human activity and will in Christ, or only the act of these facul- 
ties: if the former, we may inquire further whether they also 
denied His human nature? On the first question, Mr. Renouf, 
arguing against Petavius, who holds the scholastic view on 
the Monothelite system, says, “the clearest proof that it is 
wrong is that he is unable to produce a single passage from a 
Monothelite source in favour of it. His proofs are taken 
exclusively from orthodox authorities.”* But not an argument 
or a document does Mr. Renouf himself bring forward to balance 
or outweigh the proofs taken from “ orthodox authorities.” 
And where, it might well be asked, could more competent 
authorities be found to represent the true state of the ques- 
tion than the orthodox authorities produced by Petavius? 
They are eminent Doctors of the Church, who lived at the 
time of the controversy, who bore the brunt of the battle, 
fought the enemy at every turn, and allowed him no single 
breathing-space, until they had dislodged him from his very 
last position. It would be strange indeed if Greek theologians 
of such acknowledged learning and genius had been all the 
while beating the air in ignorance of the stand-point of their 
adversaries, and passing strange that these same subtle adver- 
saries should never have raised their voices to complain of 
this ignorance of the true purport of the controversy, or to 
protest against the doctrines attributed to them. In the 
Sixth Synod, when their error was definitively condemned, 
the Monothelite heretics never asserted that they had been 
misunderstood by their opponents; that the consequences of 
their doctrine were greatly exaggerated ; that errors had been 
imputed to them which their system did not imply. And yet 
they ought to have made this protest, especially as in this 
very Council the maxim was often repeated, that wherever 





* “The Oase of Pope Honorius Reconsidered,” p. 12, in the note (*). 
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one operation is admitted, one nature also must be acknow- 
ledged. Really this principle implies the existence of some- 
thing substantial and essential to nature, not merely the act 
of a faculty. Thus, the proofs taken exclusively from orthodox 
authorities cannot be made light of ; in fact they constitute one 
of the strongest arguments in support of our assertions. 
But is it true that not a single passage can be produced from a 
Monothelite source to confirm our view? We do not think so, 
and side with Petavius rather than with Mr. Renouf. Not a 
few citations in proof of this our view have been already made 
in the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Honorius before the Tribunal of 
History and Reason,”* and certainly the extracts taken from 
Theodorus of Pharan, and brought forward both in the Sixth 
Synod and in the Lateran Council, might, even alone, suffice 
for that purpose. Theodorus of Pharan was regarded in his 
age as one of the foremost leaders of the Monothelite faction, 
and he was the confidant and the adviser of the patriarch 
Sergius. Now he plainly maintained that the human nature 
in Christ was only an instrument and an organ of His 
divinity ;+ so that in the development of this principle he 
declared that any act whatever, whether of the soul or of the 
body, belonged to the Word from Whom it proceeds, yet so as 
through the soul and the body.t Thus, the vital power from 
which the intellectual and sensitive operations originate and 
proceed is the Logos; and the humanity is only a vehicle by 
which they are transmitted. On this account the same author, 
after having asserted that Christ submitted to the feeling 
of weariness, sleep, hunger, and thirst, the liability to which 
was owing to a divine and most wise economy, continued :— 
“ Maxime vero etiam motum horum et quietem ad illam omni- 
potentiam et sanctissimam Verbi operationem applicamus, et 
ex hoc unam unius ejusdemque Christi operationem appel- 
lamus.”§ So that the évépyea of the Divine Logos is the 
source to which Theodorus attributes all those acts; and 
therefore he concludes that the évépyea in Christ is one; that 
is to say, that the principle or dvvauc, from which all these 
acts proceed, is a single, and moreover divine principle. 





* “ Honorius before the Tribunal of History and Reason,” p. 12, seq. 
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He evidently denied the principle of operation to the human 
nature of Christ, and ascribed it to the power of the Divine 
Word, Who was personally united with the humanity. 
Apollinaris had already regarded the humanity of Christ as 
a mere instrument moved by the Logos. Hence he argued 
that the instrument and that which moves it produce one only 
operation (in Act. XII. Conc. Const. IV., 1. c. p. 937). Ap- 
parently, according to Apollinaris, the principle of activity 
dwelt with the Logos alone, since His humanity as an instru- 
ment (épyavov) was moved by Him alone. Therefore he con- 
cluded that the Word and the instrument had become one 
only substance in Christ. Now all the leaders of the Mono- 
thelite sect imbibed this error from Apollinaris, and therefore 
they attributed to Christ one only operation, and that a divine 
one. In fact, it is common among them to compare the 
humanity of our Lord with a senseless body without a soul. 
Sergius expressed this idea in his famous letter to Pope Ho- 
norius (in Act. VIII. Conc. ejusdem, |. c. p. 776); and 
Macarius put it forth again in his profession of the Mono- 
thelite faith, which he read in the Sixth Synod (in Labbe, 
t. vii. p. 940), in which he copied to the letter the words of 
Patriarch Sergius. Here it is pitiful to see how Mr. Renouf 
distorts and misconstrues a passage of Macarius for the pur- 
pose of drawing from it a proof in favour of his thesis. 
** Macarius of Antioch,” he says, “in a passage quoted at the 
end of the Eleventh Session of the Sixth Council, holds as 
strongly as any one évepyeiv Exarépav popgnv. (“The Case of 
Honorius Reconsidered,” note, p. 99.) Now who would believe 
that the words referred by Mr. Renouf to Macarius really belong 
to St. Leo? We will give the entire passage :—‘ Cernis,” 
says Macarius, ‘‘ quomodo dicens Leo Papa operari utramque 
naturam propter communionem cum altera, unam ejus opera- 
tionem promulgavit.” (In Labbe, t. vii. p. 940.) The Catholics 
were in the habit of quoting St. Leo’s words against the 
Monothelites, because the Pope’s expression clearly esta- 
blishes the doctrine of the two operations in Christ. In fact, 
in the Second Session of the same Council, when the dog- 
matic epistle of S. Leo was read to 8S. Flavian of Constan- 
tinople, at the words “ Agit utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione, &c.,” the Catholics exclaimed that by those words 
S. Leo had evidently proclaimed the doctrine of the two 
operations in Christ, and they challenged Macarius and his 
party to rebut that passage if they could. But Macarius 
replied that these words of S. Leo do not import a double opera- 
tion in Christ. (In Labbe, t. vii. p. 640.) Again, in the passage 
quoted above, Macarius says nothing more than that by the 
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words “the two natures act,” Pope Leo did not mean that 
there were in Christ two natural operations, nor do his words 
imply it. Mr. Renouf quoted St. Leo’s words referred to by 
Macarius as expressing his profession of faith concerning the 
distinct operation of the two natures in Christ. Consequently 
his quotation has no weight whatever; he has made a blunder, 
and there the matter ends. But even if some Monothelite 
passage were found which would seem to involve the doctrine 
of the two natures in Christ acting distinctly, we should easily 
et at its real meaning by confronting it with the principles 
which the Monothelite Sect unquestionably advocated. Now 
it is beyond doubt that they maintained the unity of operation 
in Christ ; it is also certain that they asserted the Logos to be 
the principle to which all kinds of actions in Christ were to be 
referred and ascribed ; lastly, they manifestly taught that the 
humanity in Christ is, in relation to His divinity, as a motion- 
less body compared to the soul, or as a mere instrument inca- 
pable of anything without the hand which moves it. Such 
being the principles held by the Monothelite Sect, what else 
could they mean when they hint at something like an action in 
the humanity of Christ, but that which has been already indi- 
cated in the pamphlet on Pope Honorius? ‘ Although the Mo- 
nothelites acknowledged that the human nature of Christ pos- 
sessed soul and body, with the faculties of each, still they 
plainly asserted that these were unable to perform any opera- 
tion whatever by themselves, since all the operations, both of 
the human and of the divine nature, were to be ascribed to 
the power of the Divine Word, Who was personally united 
with the humanity.” (“ Pope Honorius,” &c., p.12.) That is 
to say, the Monothelites admitted, in the humanity of Christ, 
some kind of aptitude to perform the different operations 
which are proper to our nature, but they denied that it could 
act without the virtue of the Logos, Who stands to it in much 
the same relation as the vital principle to the human body. A 
human body is fitted for the actions of life, but it cannot per- 
form them without the soul, which communicates activity and 
strength to its organs. This is the reason why the Monothe- 
lites compared the humanity of Christ with a motionless body, 
and with a mere instrument or an organ. In the body, as 
well as in an instrument and in an organ, there is fitness to 
act, but no principle of action. In the same manner, in the 
humanity of Christ there is no principle of action whatever, 
its place being taken by the power of the Divine Logos. 
And in order to show that our view of the Monothelite 
system is not a singular one, we will quote a few words from 
the work of a man whose testimony on the present contro- 
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versy is above suspicion, inasmuch as he has won golden 
opinions from Mr. Renouf. We refer to the work of Dorner 
on the person of Christ. Speaking of the Monothelite error, 
he says: “In the first stadium the question of one or two 
wills was not at all agitated: the principal and only question 
was, Are the two natures to be conceived as active and 
efficient, or not? The one party, at a later period designated 
Monothelites, were disposed to represent the deity of Christ 
alone as active, and not the humanity..... Dyophysitism 
was thus reduced to a dead, impotent proposition, and by 
assigning to the humanity of Christ, at the utmost, a passive 
position, they took a most decided turn towards “Monophy- 
sitism.” * And further on, after having exposed the prin- 
= of Theodorus of Pharan, he concludes as follows :— 
** Body and soul in Christ were simply the ready organ of 
the alone dominant Logos, the medium for the evolution of 
His évépyea, which he designates pla Oeov évépyaa. The 
motions which pertained to the human nature did not pene- 
trate to the upper sphere: the Logos with His nature is re- 
presented as having occupied the place of the personality, and 
the humanity is thus reduced to the rank of a mere garment, 
or means of revelation, which stands in a completely passive 
relation to the divine nature, the divine nature being, at the 
same time, also the personal element. When Theodorus 
speaks of the évépyea in the sense of effect, he does not fear 
to describe it as both divine and human (as it were compo- 
site); but when he understands by it the activity, the prin- 
ciple itself as active, he can only attribute it to the Logos.” + 
From all this we may safely conclude that the unity of 
operation was not inferred, as Mr. Renouf believes, from the 
received doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum. (‘ The Case 
of Honorius,” ].c.) The truth is that the Monothelites did 
not understand how there could be unity of person in Christ 
with the double operation of His two natures. They believed 
that unity of person would essentially require unity of opera- 
tion. Therefore they came to the conclusion that the human 
nature in Christ, being without activity, was only a motion- 
less instrument of the Divinity. This is the reason why the 
Fathers of the Fourth Synod, as well as their predecessors, 
did not think that they could urge a more telling argument 
against Monothelism than that contained in the words of Pope 
Leo, in which that holy Pontiff inculcates that “ agit utraque 





* “ History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” 
by J A. Dorner.—D. ii. vol. i. p. ii. e. 1, p. 166.—Edinburgh, 1861. 
t Lbid., p. 170. See also further on, in the same part. 
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forma quod proprium habuit.” By these words the double 
principle of activity is asserted in the two natures of Christ ; 
and consequently the double operation. The doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum is admitted by all Catholics; and it 
was taught by the same Pope Leo when he said that each 
nature in Christ acts “ cum alterius communione ”: but this 
has nothing to do with the Monothelite error. 

“ During the first period of the controversy,” says Mr. 
Renouf, “ the negation of ‘two wills’ was a corollary of the 
doctrine of one operation.” (‘“ The Case of Honorius,” p. 14.) 
Quite true. But if the negation of two wills is a consequence 
of the dogma of one operation, the Monothelites, by denying 
a human operation in Christ, must have denied the principle 
of activity in His manhood. Because as long as the humanity 
of Christ is destitute of activity, it is a corollary that in Christ 
there is no human will: for will is the essentially active power 
of the soul. But it would be no longer a corollary, if the 
humanity of Christ were endued with its full activity. If the 
Manhood is not destitute of its proper mode of action, why 
should it not have its own will? ‘Then, again, in order to 
be consistent, Mr. Renouf should maintain that by will the 
Monothelites meant the act of the will. But in this case why 
were they always so anxious to distinguish the operation from 
the will? When the doctrine of one will became more pro- 
minent among them, they expressly denied in Christ the two 
natural operations as well as the two natural wills. This was 
the plain confession of Macarius of Antioch in the Council 
of Constantinople. (Act. VIII.—Labbe, t. vii. p. 780.) And 
Sergius, in his letter to Honorius, pointedly remarked that if 
two operations are admitted in Christ, it is necessary to admit 
two wills. (In Act. XII. Synodi VI.—Labbe, 1. c. p. 957.) 
Moreover, if the Monothelites did not deny the human will in 
Christ, but only its act, the whole reasoning of the Catholic 
Doctors, and nominally of S. Maximus and Anastasius his dis- 
ciple, against their error, would come to nothing. 

S. Maximus maintained stoutly that Christ was not simply 
a God acting in the shape and appearance of a man. Ana- 
stasius, no less than other Fathers in later times, pushed his 
argument with still greater vigour. He argued that if Christ 
was destitute of will, His humanity must have been involun- 
tarily subjected to the Word of God: moreover that it must 
have been incapable of any virtue whatever, which cannot 
exist without free will, and for the same reason that it must 
have been on the same level with the nature of irrational crea- 
tures. Finally he, as well as 8. Maximus, charged the Mono- 
thelites with all the errors and the consequences of Docetism 
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and Monophysitism.* The arguments advanced by these 
Doctors evidently prove that the will denied by the Mono- 
thelites is not an act, but the power of the soul and the source 
of human activity. Now, what was the answer of the Mono- 
thelites ? Did they reproach their adversaries with having 
misconstrued and misinterpreted their doctrine? Nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary they so fully appreciated the 
correctness and the strength of the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, that at a later period they withdrew a little from the 
position they had hitherto held. They acknowledged that 
every nature which exists must possess its activity ; therefore 
their error took the new shape of the doctrine of a composite 
will.t And here is fresh evidence that when the Monothelites 
denied the human will in Christ, they denied its power and 
its essential activity. Finally the Doctors and the Synods of 
that age understood the error of the Monothelites in this 
sense, nor did they ply them with other arguments than such 
as were calculated to establish the existence of the power and 
the activity of the human will in Christ. 

It only remains to answer the last question proposed above ; 
viz. whether the Monothelites denied Christ’s human nature. 
Doubtless no one can assert that they ever denied it openly 
and on principle; they rather affected to profess the dogma 
of Chalcedon, and to denounce those who had been anathe- 
matized in that Synod. All this has been already clearly 
stated in the pamphlet on Pope Honorius, and established 
by the citation of documents proving such to have been 
the case. The only question at issue is, first, whether 
the Monothelite doctrine was in itself Monophysite, and 
moreover whether the Monothelite leaders were consciously 
Monophysites in disguise. As to the first part of the ques- 
tion, we believe that Mr. Renouf is not far from agreeing 
with us, since he says that “there can be no doubt that 
the first Monothelites took a fatal direction altogether ”’; 
and he confesses that ‘‘ their dogma has indeed been judged 
by the Catholic Church to be subversive of the Creed of 
Chalcedon.”t{ At all events it is clear, especially to those 
who do not think as Mr. Renouf, that the Monothelites denied 
only the act and not the power in Christ. The Fathers, who 
understood Monothelism far better than Mr. Renouf, regarded 
it as a branch of Monophysitism of the school of Severus. 





* “ Anastasius adversus Monophysitas et Monothelitas,” 1. iii. (Mai, Script. 
Vet., Nova Collectio, t. viii. p. 195, seq.). 

t See Dorner, second period, first epoch, vol. i. div. ii. p. 193, seq. 

{ “ The Case of Pope Honorius,” etc., pp. 12, 13. 
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Therefore in the Council of Lateran, as well as in the Sixth 
General Synod, it was truly said that the Monothelites had 
renewed by their errors the dogmas of Apollinaris and Severus.* 
Dorner himself does not hesitate to say that ‘‘ Dyophysitism 
was thus reduced (by the Monothelite error) to a dead, im- 
potent proposition; and by assigning to the humanity of 
Christ, at the utmost, a passive position, they took a most 
decided turn towards Monophysitism.” t+ 

With regard to the other part of the question, Mr. Renouf 
boldly asserts that “there is not even a shadow of evidence 
as to any conscious treason on their part against the faith of 
Chalcedon”; that ‘“ those who speak of them as ‘ Bishops 
who had long before imbibed the poison of the Monophysite 
heresy,’ as ‘ professing externally but only hypocritically, to 
admit the faith of Chalcedon,’ &c., and ‘those who accuse 
Patriarch Sergius in particular of hypocritical craft, cunning, 
and fraud,’ usurp the privilege claimed by writers of fiction, 
and invent feelings, motives, and designs about which history 
itself is profoundly silent.” {| Whoever hears this dogmatic 
language of Mr. Renouf may be tempted to believe either that 
the thing is really as it is stated by him, or that at least he 
was not aware of the facts which he qualifies as fictions. But 
the truth is far otherwise. What we asserted, with the most 
learned theological writers, is solidly grounded on history ; 
and moreover the facts were clearly referred to in five or six 
full pages of the pamphlet on Honorius, and are contained in 
historical documents which Mr. Renouf professes to know per- 
fectly. Nevertheless that gentleman thought fit to ignore 
those facts, in order to get out of a difficulty. Unquestion- 
ably it is a fact universally known in antiquity, that the early 
heretics, who had held the doctrine of one operation and one 
will in Christ, had either implicitly or explicitly denied the two 
natures. It is a fact that the Monophysites, especially the 
partisans of Severus, deprived Christ of a double natural will 
and operation, in order that they might deprive Him of His 
human nature. It is a fact that the whole Church, when com- 
bating that sect, solemnly declared that unity of will and 
operation argued unity of nature. Consequently, as Theo- 
phanes well remarks, the Monothelites must have known this 
principle well: especially as Theodore of Pharan, one of the 





* “Tibellus Stephani Dorensis in Conc. Lat. 8. II.” (Labbe, t. vii. 
p. 105); S. IV. (L ¢.p. 270) ; “ Epist. Agathonis Pap in Act. IV. Conc. VI.” 
(Labbe, 1. c. p. 692). 

t Op. cit., Lc. p. 166. 

t “ The Case of Pope Honorius,” p. 13. 
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first leaders of Monothelism, had been a Monophysite, and 
Sergius himself was born of Jacobite parents, and must there- 
fore, if for no other reason than this, have imbibed the poison 
of Monophysitism in his infancy. Moreover it is a fact that 
the Theodosians and the Jacobites whom Sergius and Cyrus 
of Phasis intended to reconcile by the Monothelite formula, 
boasted, after their act of union, that the Council of Chal- 
cedon had entered their communion, and not they that of 
Chalcedon ; and that the unity of operation being once ad- 
mitted in Christ, they would be able to hold and to teach 
the oneness of His nature. This fact is testified to by Theo- 
phanes,* and contradicted by no one. Now they well under- 
stood that the Monothelite formula was only a disguise of the 
Monophysitic dogma, and that the two doctrines were inti- 
mately connected as a principle and a necessary consequence. 
No wonder that the new sect professed externally the faith 
of Chalcedon and acknowledged two natures in Christ. To 
acknowledge two natures in Christ was a formula which had 
already become a part of the mind of the Church, and its 
denial would have argued consummate insolence, and would 
have met with well-merited contempt. On the contrary, the 
new Monothelite formula would imply in a more plausible 
manner the dogma of Severus concerning the oneness of 
Christ’s nature. We have already answered this difficulty 
in our pamphlet on Pope Honorius (p. 10). . 
Moreover who can doubt that the leaders of the Monothe- 
lites were hypocrites, acting out of malice? ‘This was the 
judgment which has been handed down to us by witnesses 
upon whom we can rely. We will mention only two of them ; 
Stephen of Dora, who bears testimony to the persuasion of 
the Eastern Church from the very beginning of the Monothe- 
lite Sect; and Pope Martin himself, the great Martyr, who 
lost his life in opposing that heresy: he is the unerring and 
authoritative witness of what the Southern Church thought of 
the Monothelite leaders. Stephen of Dora not only taxes 
the leaders of Monothelism with having restored to life the 
heresies of Apollinaris and Severus, but also states that their 
error was calculated to deceive the simple ; + moreover that 
they intended to reject the doctrine of the Holy Fathers and 
of the Council of Chalcedon: and that this was the reason 
why they disseminated their erroneous and pernicious doc- 
trines.t Pope Martin expressed the same views in the Council 





* Chronographia, ad A.D. 621, p. 507—Bonnae. 
t In Cone. Lat. Secr. II. (Labbe, t. vii. p. 106). 
t Ibid., 1. c. 
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of Lateran. He qualifies the character of the heretics as 
deeply malicious and deceitful.* Speaking of Sergius and of 
the other leaders of Monothelism by name, he says that they 
made every effort to lead the bishops into error, and employed 
every means of fraud and deceit, as well as of terror and vio- 
lence, to bring them into subjection. Nay more, he further 
declares that in doing so, they paid no attention to the sen- 
tence of condemnation pronounced by the Synod of Chalcedon 
against those who had attempted to adulterate the purity of 
the faith with the novelty of erroneous doctrines.t ‘Thus the 
Roman Pontiff with all the Lateran Council adjudged the 
Monothelite leaders to be guilty of trickery, of craft, of vio- 
lence, and of treachery against the Synod of Chalcedon. Pope 
Martin, then, did not represent the first Monothelites in a 
different light from that in which they are painted in the 
pamphlet on Honorius, after the example of the great theolo- 
gians and historians who wrote on the origin, progress, and 
development of Monothelism.{ Petavius, the most learned of 
them, openly and repeatedly asserts that the leaders of that 
sect were nothing else but a branch of the Monophysites, and 
he represents them as conscious of their error.$ 

To all this we should also add that the malice and hypocrisy 
of the Monothelite leaders are again made manifest by the 
patristic documents which they alleged in their justification. 
In the Sixth Council we have some instances of this. Whilst 
the testimonies quoted by Pope Agatho in his dogmatic letter 
were found to agree perfectly with the authentic Codices 
of the Fathers, those which had been collected by Macarius 
and his partisans were proved to be interpolated, misconstrued, 
and curtailed in their principal parts.||_ Was this an evidence of 
honesty on the side of the Monothelites? In addition to this 
comes the forgery of the Libellus of the Patriarch Mennas, 
the whole of which was concocted for the defence of the 
heresy. When that document was read in the Third Session 
of the Sixth Synod, the Papal Legates, who had brought the 
authentic Act of the Fifth Council from Rome, protested 
against the forgery, and its insertion into the original Acts of 
that Synod. Upon inquiry it was clearly proved that the 





* In Conc. Lat. Secr. I. (Labbe, 1. c. p. 86). 

t Ibid. Secr. I. (Labbe, p. 90). 

t Ibid. (Labbe, p. 91). 

§ “De Incarnatione,” 1. viii. ¢. iii. n. 5, ete. 

|| See Cone. VI. Act. VI.—IX. (Labbe, t. vii. p. 746, seq.). After the full 
examination of the passages, the dishonesty of the Monothelites was so mani- 
fest, that they did not venture any longer to hold the patristic position which 
they had taken up. 
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pages containing that Libellus had been annexed to the 
volume of the Acts, and that their marginal numbers did not 
answer the progressive numeration of the whole. (Conc. VI. 
Act III.—Labbe, 1. c. p. 646.) It was again confronted 
with another authentic Codex which was found in the Ar- 
chives of the Patriarch, and the conclusion they came to 
was, that the Libellus of the Patriarch Mennas was a Mo- 
nothelite forgery, and as such it was condemned by the 
Council. (Conc. VI. Act. XIV.—Labbe, 1. c. p. 1011, seq. 
p- 1019.) Now the Patriarch Sergius was the first to allege 
the authority of Mennas’s Libellus in support of the new error, 
of which he is esteemed to have been the principal author. 
(Ep. Sergii ad Cyrum ; Epist. ejusdem ad Honorium Papam. 
In Act. XII. Cone. VI.—Labbe 1. c. p. 947, 954.) Therefore 
that forgery is to be referred to his age, and not to a period 
before which the new dogma had been conceived and shaped. 
Consequently, either he must have been the author of the 
forgery or some one of his partisans, in all probability with his 
knowledge and consent. At all events, it seems impossible to 
presume so much simplicity in the Patriarch as to let himself 
be imposed upon by such a piece of imposture. Ina matter 
of so great importance he should have looked into the adul- 
terated Codex, which had been interpolated and corrupted 
whilst in his own archives ; and he would have been able easily 
to discover the forgery. Even if his defenders and admirers 
think him simple enough to have accepted documentary evi- 
dence of such a nature, they will not succeed in clearing him 
from a very grave suspicion. But whether the Patriarch was 
or was not the author, or only an accomplice of the forgery, it 
is certain that his first partisans had recourse to such dis- 
honest means in order to establish and propagate the new 
error by deceiving the multitude. When the Fathers of the 
Sixth Synod anathematized the forgery and the forgers, they 
evinced their persuasion of the hypocritical dishonesty of the 
new heretics. 

The same can be argued from the forgery of the two letters 
of Pope Vigilius, which was condemned, no less than its 
authors by the same Sixth Council. (In Act. XIV. Cone. VI. 
—Labbe, l. c. p. 1014.) Mr. Renouf maintains the authen- 
ticity of those letters; he denies that they have even been 
interpolated by the Monothelites (“The Case of Honorius,” 
&c., p. 90, n. x), as Hefele maintains they have been (“ Hist. 
des Conc.,” 1. XIV. ch. ii. § 267, t. iii. p. 471, French ed.), 
and before him Balutius (Pref. in Acta Conc. V. n. iv. seq.— 
Labbe, t. vi. p. 7, seq.), and Cardinal Baronius (‘ Annal. 
Kccl.,” an. 680, n. 47). Mr. Renouf thinks that “ the critical 
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reasons which prevailed in the Sixth Council have little weight 
at the present day.” It is not here our task to examine the 
weight which the critical reasons of the Sixth Council may 
have at the present day. But whether or not the criticism of 
that Synod was well grounded, there can be no doubt that the 
assembled Fathers had a strong conviction that the Mono- 
thelite Sect had with full malice resorted to the most unlawful 
and sacrilegious means in order to sap the foundations of 
Catholic dogma.* Therefore the Council solemnly declared in 
the sentence of condemnation of the Monothelite leaders, that 
their doctrine was impious, and that they had been the in- 
ventors of heretical novelty ; and hence it condemned them as 
heretics.t The language held by the Council shows manifestly 
whether the Assembly thought the Monothelite chiefs to be 
in good faith and in the full innocence of their minds and 
their hearts. In the nineteenth century such an opinion 
would argue nothing but the great simplicity of a modern 
writer. 





* In Act. XIV. (Labbe, 1. c. p. 1014). Whatever the opinion may be 
of Balutius, Hefele, and others with regard to the two letters of Pope 
Vigilius, it is certain that they were not found in the authentic copies of the 
Fifth Council, whether Greek or Latin, which came to hand at the time of 
the Sixth Synod, nor even in the copy which was brought by the Papal 
Legates. Moreover, the only Codices which contained them were manifestly 
interpolated. Finally it was evidenced in the same Council (Act. XIV.— 
Labbe, p. 1015, seq.), that the letters of Vigilius and the Libellus of Mennas 
had been disseminated throughout the Church by the Monothelites, and 
inserted in a large number of Greek and Latin Codices, as if the latter had 
been imperfect and defective. No wonder, then, that Pope Vigilius’s letters 
were found later in Latin manuscripts. If Facundus Hermianensis relates 
that Pope Vigilius had secretly written to the Emperor before publishing his 
Judicatum, this does not prove that the two letters, as they appear in the 
Seventh Action of the Fifth Council, are not a forgery. All this proves only 
that the judgment formed by Mr. Renouf with regard to the sentence of the 
Sixth Synod on the two supposed letters of Pope Vigilius is, as usual, at 
fault. 

t+ In Act. XIII. Conc. VI. (Labbe, p. 978); in Act. XVIII. (Labbe, 
1. c. p. 1090). 
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Art. V.—OPPRESSION OF CATHOLICS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Denkschrift der schweizerischen Bischofe an die hohe Bundesversammlung bei 
Anlass der Revision der schweizerischen Bundesverfassung. St. Gallen, 
Druck und Verlag von J. J. SonpereccER. 1871. 


[’ there are any men with minds open to conviction who still 

believe in the professions of European liberalism, Switzer- 
land at the present day offers them an instructive lesson. 
We would especially commend to their notice the memorial 
addressed by the Swiss Bishops to the Federal Assembly last 
April. Ably drawn up, moderate in tone, appealing throughout 
to facts, it is just such a document as would carry weight with 
honourable and fair men of all parties in England. It is an 
appeal to the supreme authority in Switzerland, on occasion of 
the projected revision of the Constitution which has just com- 
menced, against the persecution to which the religion of the 
Swiss Catholics is subjected. 

Many of our readers may be startled at the use of the word 
persecution in connection with Switzerland, the land of freedom 
par excellence. It is, however, no exaggeration. 

The memorial of the bishops opens with a description of the 
relations between the Church and Protestantism in Switzerland 
before the French Revolution. As soon as the first storms 
of the Reformation had subsided, the Catholic and Protestant 
cantons mutually guaranteed to each other the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their religious rights. But more than this, in the 
mixed cantons also similar guarantees were provided. The 
property of the Church, her monasteries, her schools, and her 
freedom were secured from all interference. Even insults in 
speech or writing were legally prohibited on both sides. To 
obviate every danger of oppression or intrusive legislation, in all 
religious questions the decision was taken out of the power of a 
majority, and referred to the members of the religious body con- 
cerned. Nay, by the latest provision on the subject,—a treaty 
of 1712,—it was enacted that where the religious character of a 
question was disputed, the declaration of even one side that it 
was of such a character should entitle the members of the one 
communion to deal with it apart. 

The Revolution, however, swept away all this system of real 
liberty and mutual consideration, and even when downright per- 
secution of religion ceased, and something like the old state of 
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things was restored, as, for instance, friendly relations with the 
Holy See, the revolutionary principle of the omnipotence of 
the State, and the revolutionary practice of legislating by abso- 
lute majorities on ecclesiastical and religious questions in the 
mixed cantons, remained behind. The liberty or oppression of 
religion was thus entirely dependent on the character of the 
men who formed the majorities in the federal and cantonal 
assemblies. One encroachment on Catholic freedom succeeded 
another, until at last the suppression of monasteries in Aargau 
and the general attack upon the Jesuits and their flourishing 
colleges throughout the confederation, led to the Sonderbund 
war. The defeat of the Catholic cantons left them at the 
mercy of conquerors who were not disposed to use their victory 
with much moderation. Some fifty establishments which had 
survived the Reformation and the Revolution were suppressed, 
and a new constitution was drawn up, in which the liberal 
formula of freedom of worship was inserted, but which carefully 
ignored the ancient guarantees for the inviolability of the monas- 
teries and other Catholic establishments. 

Three-and-twenty years have passed since that time, and 
every year has heard the cry of anguish from the Catholic 
people and clergy, as the hand of Protestant and _ infidel 
majorities has been laid more and more heavily upon one 
object after another of the Church’s solicitude. Take the 
ease of canton Ticino. Its constitution declares that “the 
Catholic and apostolic religion is the religion of the state,” 
but it could not have fared much worse if it had been under a 
Russian government. Flourishing religious houses, with their 
schools, have been swept away at Ascona, Lugano, Mendrisio, 
and Bellinzona; the Diocesan Seminary was forcibly suppressed 
at Pollegio. Parish priests have been driven from their cures, 
and others, under the censures of the Church, intruded in their 
place by military force. The bishop and those sent by him are 
forbidden the use of their jurisdiction, and parishes punished 
for receiving him solemnly. Prohibitions have been issued 
against missions, spiritual exercises, the publication of the 
jubilee, and even the devotions of the Month of Mary, and in 
“Free Switzerland” heavy fines are inflicted on men and 
women for the sole offence of practising the devotion or 
singing hymns to our Blessed Lady in their own houses ! 

Our readers must not imagine that we are presenting them 
with an ex-parte view of doubtful or disputed facts. The 
bishops refer to the written law framed in 1855, by which, 
among other provisions, the legislators of this happy canton 
assign to the “ Staatsrath,” or cantonal assembly, “ the abso- 
lute power of changing the destination of religious foundations, 
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fixing and regulating the election, installation in benefices and 
official functions of beneficiaries, erecting new parishes and 
abolishing existing ones. Power is conferred on the Communes 
at any time to remove their pastors from their cures and proceed 
to a new election. The ‘ Placet’ of the State is made requi- 
site not only for elections to benefices, but for all ecclesiastical 
decrees issued by the bishops and by the Pope, under penalty 
of fines varying from five to five thousand francs. On the 
other hand, the parish priests are required, under penalties, to 
publish from the pulpit, without any commentary, all decrees 
and proclamations of the civil authorities, whatever may be 
their purport.” 

The repeated and imploring appeals of clergy and people to 
the Federal Assembly against these laws were utterly in vain ; 
and in 1859 they were followed by further decrees for the sup- 
pression of episcopal jurisdiction within the canton, whether 
exercised by the bishop in whose diocese it is situated, or by 
a vicar apostolic. The Swiss bishops naturally recall the days 
of the Catacombs, and declare that the sad scenes of the early 
Church are renewed among the priests and the faithful of the 
canton Ticino. ‘ All intercourse with their lawful pastors is 
prohibited under pains and penalties, and has to be carried on 
in secret whenever episcopal institution to benefices, faculties 
in cases of conscience, instructions in questions concerning 
divine worship or the care of souls, &c., have to be sought for.” 
And Switzerland is a free country, and Ticino a Catholic 
canton ! 

But bad as is the state of the unfortunate Catholics of this 
canton, those of the diocese of Basle are worse off still. This 
diocese, the memorial of the Swiss bishops informs us, is the 
largest in Switzerland, containing 400,000 Catholics and extend- 
ing over the cantons of Bern, Soleure, Lucerne, Zug, Aargau, 
Basle, and Thurgau. It was erected in 1838, and the bishops 
declared that “its two first prelates sank under the weight of 
their afflictions and cares, whilst the present occupier of the see 
is in a far higher degree a veritable ‘ man of sorrows’ under the 
pressure of vexations of every kind.” 

It is impossible to present the reader with all the details 
of the vexatious and insolent persecutions against which the 
bishops raise their voice. We can only give a few specimens. 
In 1859 the Government of Aargau forbade the use of the 
Catechism approved by the bishop, and in 1867 subjected to its 
censure a newly-compiled one. The well-known Bible History 
of Schuster, used throughout a large part of Europe in various 
languages, fared no better. These insolent meddling legislators, 
probably most of them unbelievers, forbade its use, and had 
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another drawn up. We pass over a host of smaller vexations, 
ridiculous orders issued to the clergy, as to the length of their 
sermons, the sanctification of feasts, prohibition totake part inany 
religious ceremony in the neighbouring diocese of Fribourg, &c. 

A far more serious injury to religion is their interference 
with the training and education of the clergy. No candidate 
is allowed to devote himself to the ecclesiastical state without 
two several examinations by the civil authority, according to 
the results of which the cantonal assembly of Aargau is pleased 
to decide whether he may embrace that vocation or shall be 
finally and for ever excluded from it. None are admitted to 
these examinations who have been pupils of any Jesuit establish- 
ment. In 1860 the bishop succeeded in erecting his diocesan 
seminary, but he was only able to do so under the most oppres- 
sive conditions, which deprived him of the free choice of 
professors and superiors. Even this very partial success was of 
short duration. The well-known Compendium of Moral Theo- 
logy by Gury was an offence to the would-be theologians of the 
cantonal assembly, and the bishop was required to give it up. 
He yielded, and adopted that of Archbishop Kenrick, of Balti- 
more. Far from being conciliated by so extreme a concession 
to their oppressive interference, the authorities took still greater 
offence, and on the 2nd of April, 1870, suppressed the seminary. 
The bishop, as a last resource, collected his students in a private 
house, where he proposed to give them their ecclesiastical train- 
ing and instruction at his own expense; but this too was 
interdicted, and the bishop is now deprived of all means of 
supplying the ranks of his clergy. 

After this we are prepared to hear that these same members 
of a civil assembly, Protestants, infidels, and what not, thought 
themselves equally competent to discuss the dogmatic decrees of 
the Vatican Council, of which they requested the Federal As- 
sembly to forbid the publication throughout the Confederation. 

We give a few more of the decrees affecting religion in this 
land of religious freedom. All elections to benefices are subject 
to the “ placet ” of the civil authorities. No priest is permitted 
to perform any functions of his office, even temporarily, without 
permission of the government. The Capuchins are forbidden 
to assist in the cure of souls, and generally, to quote the very 
words of the Aargau law, “ the ecclesiastics of the canton are 
in all respects, with regard to their relations towards their 
parish, under the superintendence and corrective authority of 
the civil officials designated for this purpose.” A new sort of 
bishops! The permanency of appointments to benefices is also 
abolished, periodical elections ordered, and the duration of the 
office limited to six years. It is easy to say that in all these 

VOL. XVIJ.—NO. xxxIv. [New Series.] 2c 
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things the civil government has no power, and its acts are null. 
Of course they are, but resistance means the whole of the 
clergy thrown for their support entirely on the resources of a 
poor though thrifty population ; the people themselves without 
churches, schools, sacred vessels, vestments, cemeteries, and 
the insurmountable embarrassments which a hostile government 
can create with regard to Christian marriages. We cannot be 
surprised if before such an alternative can be faced, all resources of 
concession and compromise to the utmost lawful limits are tried. 

Already in several cantons civil marriage is obligatory, and 
by a refinement of insolence the parish priest is required, under 
heavy penalties, to proclaim it in his own church. As to edu- 
cation, the usual liberal measures are carried out in a spirit 
which ought to excite the envy of English liberals. “In most 
of the mixed cantons,” say the bishops, “ the Catholics have 
lost nearly all their schools of ancient foundation, which have 
been changed for the most part by the non-Catholic majorities 
of the assemblies into mixed schools, always in spite of the loud 
protests of the Catholic populations, with their clergy and 
bishops. Such is the origin of the mixed schools, at Chur 
and St. Gall. In Aarau both Catholic religious teachers and 
religious books are chosen, not by the bishops, but by the 
civil officials. The parish priest at Aarau, who is also Catholic 
religious teacher for the mixed cantonal school, received last 
autumn an official rebuke for having used in his instructions 
(for the Catholic pupils) a Catholic text-book ; on the ground 
that even religious instruction ought not to be sectarian, 
but only of a general Christian character........ In 
Thurgau we see the Catholic schools entirely suppressed.” 
The suppression of religious houses and the confiscation of their 
property to the State has gone on steadily. The bishops give 
a long sad list of these sacrileges, many of the decrees bearing 
date so late as 1869 and 1870. 

Such facts give us a glimpse of a state of things certainly 
worse in some respects than the open persecutions of early 
Christian times. Catholics have of course appreciated from the 
beginning the hypocritical cant of the Liberal press about “a 
free church in a free state.” It is now a byword, and a laugh- 
ing-stock to Catholic Europe. But the strange fact remains, 
that numbers of fair-minded and honourable men are still 
blind to the truth. The conspiracy of silence in the European 
press may partly account for it. If Protestants in a mixed 
country were subjected to a tithe of this oppression by a 
Catholic majority, Europe would ring with indignation. But 
of this manifold, grinding, insatiable oppression, not content 
with wounding unless it can also enjoy the luxury of the 
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humiliation and degradation of its victim, of this not a word 
is said in the general press; and unfortunately Catholic papers 
are little read, and not always fully.informed. The bishops of 
Switzerland have at least done what was possible to publish 
to the world the misdeeds of Swiss Liberalism. We will hope 
against hope that their memorial may find a hearing not onl 
among their fellow-countrymen, but through the length and 
breadth of the civilized world. May it help in some degree to 
convince all who are willing to know the truth, that Liberalism 
is not what it professes to be, a generous, large-minded school, 
anxious to secure the largest amount of practical freedom for 
all, but a narrow, selfish, and tyrannous party, whose policy is 
hypocrisy until the time comes when it can safely use force ; 
whose aim is to crush all who do not believe its doctrines or 
like its crotchets, and especially to gag, to bind, to rob, to 
humiliate, and, if it were possible, to destroy the Church of God. 
At the same time it is impossible not to have often forced 
upon us the suspicion that Catholics are in no small degree 
wanting to themselves. What makes it possible for liberalism 
thus to tyrannize over Catholic populations? It is easy to 
understand it in England, in Prussia, and in the Swiss Con- 
federation so far as federal laws are concerned ; but how comes 
it that in Belgium, in Bavaria, in Spain, in the Catholic canton 
Ticino, the Church and her rights and her freedom in labour- 
ing for souls, are completely at the mercy of her most unscru- 
pulous enemies? Assuredly it must be because Catholics do 
not rouse themselves, are too fond of their ease, or too timid, 
or too indifferent to make their power felt. Until recently a 
liberal government had ruled for a succession of years in the 
canton of Lucerne. Various mischievous measures had been 
introduced, to the injury of religion and souls. Fortunately, 
the cantonal assembly early this year maintained at his post 
as chaplain of a prison an excommunicated priest, who had an- 
nounced his determination not to submit to the Vatican 
decrees, and had been excummunicated in consequence. 
This was too much for the Catholic people of the canton, and 
an election happening in the spring, a Catholic and conserva- 
tive majority was returned. Why was this not done earlier? 
and why is it not done in other Catholic countries? This is 
a serious question for all Catholics. And it is a question not 
only of Catholic politics, but for the consciences of indi- 
vidual Catholics. If political power is intrusted to us, it is a 
trust for which we are responsible before God. If the Church 
18 oppressed and her work made impossible, will not the respon- 
sibility come home to those by whose negligence the oppression 
is made possible, as well as to those by whose malice it is 
inflicted ? 2c2 
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Art. VI—THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ON 
THE EVILS OF THE DAY. 


The Four Great Evils of the Day. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of 
Westminster. 8vo. pp. 142. London: Burns & Oates. 1871. 


HIS recent volume of the Archbishop of Westminster con- 
tains four Lectures lately delivered by his Grace in S. 
Mary’s, Moorfields. It is prefaced by a few lines to the effect 
that the lectures are published in compliance with the request 
of many who desired their publication. “ They are printed,” it 
is added, ‘‘as they were taken down, with only such correc- 
tions as were necessary for the sake of clearness.” 

We perceive, on the list of the Archbishop’s works appended 
to the volume, an announcement of another volume in the press, 
which will probably be the complement of this. ‘ The Four- 
fold Sovereignty of God ” is a forthcoming work that may be 
expected to present the positive side of a subject of which 
“The Four Great Evils of the Day” give the negative. 
Whether the Divine Sovereignty over men and society, the 
acknowledgment of which becomes feebler and more dubious 
on all sides of us every day, will be there treated as a lofty 
and a beautiful ideal, or how far that ideal will be applied to 
the evils of which we are conscious in actual life, is more than 
we can anticipate.* 

The subjects of the four lectures now before us are: The 
Revolt of the Intellect against God ; The Revolt of the Will 
against God; The Revolt of Society from God; and, The 
Spirit of Antichrist. No one, we think, who has reflected on 
the signs of these our times, will fail to see that the Arch- 





* Almost as we are going to press we receive this volume, of which we 
hope to give some account in our next number. A few words of preface 
justify the anticipation we had partly formed. “These pages,” says the Most 
Rev. author, “are intended to complete, in outline, the subject of the 
Lectures on the Four Great Evils of the Day. In speaking of those evils, 
I was often aware that the positive truths ought to have been stated first, and 
that the sovereignty of God must be understood before the revolt of man can 
he measured.” The subjects of the six lectures composing this new volume 
are: The Sovereignty of God over the Intellect of Man ; over the Will of 
Man ; over Society ; the Sovereignty of the Divine Head of the Church ; 
that of the Church derived from its Divine Head ; and, lastly, the Sove- 
reignty of God over the Course of the World, 
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bishop has here mapped out the prominent evils of the day. 
No one who so much as looks through the volume will deny 
that the ground is here traced, at least in outline. The limits 
within which such lectures are of necessity confined preclude 
a treatment more in detail. It is an outline, but a most sug- 
gestive one. We will endeavour to place before our readers 
the course of the argument pursued in the first two lectures. 

The first lecture, on the Revolt of the Intellect against 
God, we cannot summarize so well as the Archbishop has 
done in the recapitulation which he prefixes to the second 
lecture. We italicise two clauses. 


I have spoken of the revolt of the intellect from God as one of the chief 
evils of these latter times ; and I instanced in proof of it the rise of atheism 
—a negation of the existence of God--which I then said, and say again, is 
characteristic of these latter days ; because the earlier ages of the world 
were so profusely penetrated with the traditionary belief in a Divine Being, 
that, though they fell into polytheism, pantheism, and idolatry, yet into 
atheism, as we know it now, they never fell. The other intellectual evils 
of these times are deism, or the rejection of revelation ; heresy, or the rejec- 
tion of the Divine voice of the Church ; the jealous and ungenerous limitation 
of the doctrinal authority of the Church, even in those who believe in the 
revelation of the Faith ; and lastly, the practical unbelief of lukewarm and 
heartless Catholics. These two last being what may be called the premonitory 
symptoms of rationalistic doubt and of final unbelief. (p. 38.) 


The subject opens with the question of our Divine Lord to 
His disciples, whether He should find faith on the earth at 
His second coming? By which is not meant, that the Faith 
will then no longer exist; for His Church is indefectible, 
and the gifts and the calling of God are without repentance ; 
they are not retracted, or lost again, from that one perpetual, 
ever-teaching ever-infallible body. But our Lord will find 
many who have fallen from it; “‘ giving heed to spirits of 
error, and doctrines of devils.” ‘“ He will find then the light 
shining in vain in the midst of many who will be willingly blind ; 
the teacher in the midst of multitudes, of whom many will be 
willingly deaf: they will have eyes, and see not; and ears, 
and hear not ; and hearts that will not understand. As it was 
at His first coming, so shall it be at His second.” 

The Archbishop then devotes a couple of pages to expose 
“a superstition which, strange to say, pervades those who are 
willing to believe but little else.” We will not tamper with 
the words in which he defines it : 


One credulous superstition of these days is this: That faith and reason 
are at variance ; that the human reason, by submitting itself to faith, becomes 
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dwarfed ; that faith interferes with the rights of reason ; that it is a violation 
of its prerogatives, and a diminution of its perfection. Now I call this a 
pure superstition ; and those who pride themselves upon being men of illu- 
mination and of high intellect, or, as we have heard lately, in the language of 
modern Gnosticism, “men of culture,” are, after all, both credulous and 
superstitious, (p. 3.) 


The falsity of this superstition is shown by simply stating 
that “the revelation of faith is nothing but the illumination 
of the Divine reason poured out upon the reason of man”; 
the light shown in the mirror, the face reflected on its surface. 
It is a participation, by the soul, of the light of the Divine 
intelligence shining out upon it. In proportion, therefore, to 
the nobleness of the subject-matter of revelation must be the 
ennobling process effected in the soul that receives it. In 
measure as the revelation is of the highest truth, so must the 
soul apprehending it be thereby elevated and strengthened 
above its own unaided powers. But no truth, and thence no 
revelation of truth, can be so high, or so momentous, as the 
nature and attributes of God, the relations into which He has 
entered with His creature, that creature’s eternal destiny and 
perfection, or the means by which he is to attain it. Nothing, 
therefore, is worthier of the highest exertion of the human 
reason, nor can anything more strictly claim the title of a 
science, than the reception by faith of Divine revelation in its 
fulness, and the elaboration by an intellect animated by faith, 
of its corollaries and conclusions. 

We are glad to have such a proposition stated at the outset 
of these subjects. For a vague impression to the contrary 
exists among well-meaning people, who have not gone so far 
as distinctly to assert it. We can understand men of docile 
minds even acquiescing, as in a supposed necessity, in the 
alternative of remaining with powers of analysis and habits of 
experimental research undeveloped rather than endanger the 
unreserved submission they owe to revelation. Were this, in- 
deed, the alternative, their choice would be abundantly justified. 
If science, as distinct from “ the oppositions of knowledge falsely 
so called,” were of its own nature inconsistent with revelation, 
then “ God is true, and every man a liar.” It simply needs, 
however, that science and revelation, faith and reason, should 
be defined as terms, and their operations precisely stated, to 
show the fallacy of this groundless apprehension of some, this 
arrogant superstition of others. It is merely a ‘ modern 
Gnosticism,” as the Archbishop well calls it, which would 
assert that implicit and explicit assent to Christianity, on the 
only ground on which it can be adequately proposed to us, 
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enfeebles the intellect, and surrenders the legitimate processes 
of reason. As well might it be said that the presence and 
functions of a prime minister, whose office brings him most 
confidentially to the presence of his sovereign, extinguishes or 
derogates from the usefulness and legitimate spheres of those 
who in their subordinate departments are serving round the 
throne. 

The way is thus cleared, by showing that when the human 
intellect revolts against God, it is not the intellect healthily 
performing its functions, analyzing and inferring by any appro- 
priate procedure of its own; but intellect morbid, arrogant, 
intrusive, and erroneous. The understanding becomes less 
true and less sound in proportion as it becomes falsely am- 
bitious ; less intellectual—and less, in a word—because less 
docile and patient. This is Gnosticism; this is revolt. And it 
is peculiarly the Gnosticism and the revolt of our present 
time. 


There have been three periods of the human reason in the history of mankind. 
The first period was when the reason of man wandered alone, without revela- 
tion, as we see in the heathen world, and most especially in the two most 
cultivated races of the heathen world ; I mean the Greek and the Roman. 
The second period was that in which the human reason, receiving the light of 
revelation, walked under the guidance of faith ; that is to say, by the reve- 
lation of God of old to His prophets, and by His revelation through the 
incarnation of His Son in Christianity. Lastly, there is a period setting in 
—not for the whole world, not for the Church of God, but for individuals, 
races, and nations—of a departure from faith, in which the human reason 
will have to wander once more alone without guide or certainty ; not indeed 
as it did before, but, as I shall be compelled hereafter to show, in a worse 
state,—in a state which is in truth a dwarfing and a degradation of the human 
intelligence. (pp. 4, 5.) 


That is, the first period was one of degradation and progres- 
sive decline, because without revelation ; a phase of the human 
intelligence with all the unmitigated consequences of the Fall ; 
darkening, enfeebling, degrading. The second period was 
that of inspiration and revelation ; in a word, of faith. This 
is a period when moral and intellectual elevation were spread 
abroad in men’s lives and conscience. The inspired utterances 
of the Old Testament are derived from direct supernatural 
approach to God, the source of light, and ‘in the most elabo- 
rate literature of Greece and Rome, there is nothing which, 
for intellectual elevation, refinement, and power, is comparable 
with them.” Still more, of the Gospel Revelation, “ the history 
of the progress and perfection of the human intellect is the 
history of Christianity itself. Christianity has elevated, culti- 
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vated, developed, invigorated, and perfected the human intel- 
lect.” The third period is that of the present revolt, and 
therefore present decline, of the intellect of man. 

This word, indeed, “ revolt,” is used by S. Paul expressly 
to denote the spirit of the latter days of the world. ‘ Now,” as 
the Archbishop paraphrases it, “‘a revolt means a rebellion, 
a rising, a casting-off of obedience, and the erection of a self- 
constituted authority in its place.’ And the symptoms of 
this spirit of revolt against God the Author of truth revealed, 
and against the Supreme Authority commanding obedience 
both to truth and law, may be stated as follows :— 

(1.) There are some few among us, and have been for the 
last two hundred years, who profess atheism :—that is, who make 
profession of “ not only a blasphemous but a stupid impiety.” 
Why is it stupid? Lord Bacon answers, in an immortal 
sentence, reproduced in these Lectures. Quoting the Book of 
Psalms, Bacon says: ‘‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God’ ” It is not said, ‘The fool hath thought in his 
heart’: that is, the fool did say so in his heart, because he 
hoped there might be no God. He did not say it in his head, 
because he knew better.” And so 8S. Paul accounts for the 
depth of heathen degradation by saying: “ They liked not to 
have God in their knowledge.” Yet, even these were not 
atheists: on the contrary, their departure from the true God 
led them into polytheism, and their more thinking men even 
into pantheism. All the ancient heathens, then, were theistic 
in a high degree: and from them, so far, the theories of some 
among us, who make up for fewness of number by confidence 
of assertion, is not an advance, but a retrogression. 

Under this head comes prominently the Positivist school, 
led by Comte; to whose self-asserted maturity of thought, 
as in contrast to the previous childishness of belief, the Arch- 
bishop devotes two or three pages. 

(2.) Next in order comes that degree of intellectual revolt 
against God, of which they are guilty who hold the “ absolute 
rationalism” condemned by the Syllabus. “ Men,” says the 
Archbishop, “ who, though they do not reject the existence of 
God, do nevertheless reject the knowledge of God . . . believe 
in a God of nature, but reject the revelation which He has 
given them of Himself.” The cause of this is not far to seek ; 
and though, so far as it affects our country, it is touched in 
this Lecture with tenderness and regret, it is dealt with faith- 
fully. 


The first cause of rationalism, that is, the rejection of Christianity, in the 
present day was the rejection of the Divine authority of the Church of Jesus 
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Christ three hundred years ago: and that by a law of production so legiti- 
mate, by an intellectual law so certain, that, I think, any one who would 
give himself sufficient time and apply sufficient industry to follow the history 
of unbelief in the last three hundred years would see it to demonstration. 


(p. 14.) 


This is drawn out sufficiently to furnish matter of thought 
on a topic which cannot be too much urged upon earnest 
minds. Still exterior to the truth, they have to be convinced 
of what they are naturally, and not always blameably, slow to 
believe. It must be shown, as it may be so easily, that the 
movement of the sixteenth century, from which their religious 
system sprang, was one of unbelief against faith in the full 
revelation of God, and against the unfailing instrument to 
propound and to preserve it. In other words, that while 
infidelity is a graduated thing as regards its special object- 
matter, it is one and indivisible in its intellectual principle. 
The whole moral nature of such persons revolts, and has ever 
done so, against certain degrees of rejection which they have 
been wont to define as infidelity. But they fail to perceive that 
Protestantism is, of its very nature, an infidelity less developed 
indeed, less extensive in range, less fearless in assertion, less 
consistent in theory, but as real and essential, as the more 
recognized forms of unbelief. And he who shall couch them 
of this mental film, so that the operation be performed with 
tenderness and prudence, will thereby be doing a work of 
spiritual mercy. 

(3.) The “ moderate rationalism ” aimed at in the Syllabus 
consists in— 


The retaining a belief of Christianity, or the professing to believe it ; but 
the believing of it only so much as, upon private criticism and its own judg- 
ment, the individual mind is disposed to retain. But is it not obvious, at 
once, that the human reason can only stand related to the revelation of God, 
either as a critic, or as a disciple in the presence of a Divine Teacher? The 
moment the human reason begins to criticise, to test, to examine, to retain, 
or to reject, it has ceased to be a disciple, it has become the critic ; it has 
ceased to be the learner, it has become the judge ; and yet find me, if you 
can, any middle point where the reason of man can stand between the two 
extremes of submitting to the Divine authority of faith as a disciple, and of 
criticising the whole revelation of God as a judge. There is nothing between 
the two. Now this kind of intellectual revolt (I must call it by a hard name, 
but it is an old one, and used by the Apostles) is heresy. What is the means 
ing of heresy? It means the choosing for ourselves, as contra-distinguished 
from the receiving with docility from the lips of a teacher—the choosing for 
ourselves what we will believe and how much we will believe. (pp. 20, 21.) 


These three forms, then, of intellectual revolt ; viz. atheism, 
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and rationalism, whether absolute or moderate, make up the 
great staple of non-Catholic religious thought at this day. 
England, in common with all other nations or sections of them, 
that have cast off the teaching authority of the one definite 
Teacher of truth, is handed over to a system of negation, 
diminution, limitation, evaporation, under which truths, once 
possessed, vanish away. Diminute sunt veritates a filiis 
hominum, is a sentence which applies to human theories in 
religion with all the more intensity as time goes on. Doubt 
is the legitimate result of theory, where to theorize is to act 
the critic and judge in God’s revelation. A denial which at 
first seemed partial, attaching to some doctrines only, works 
itself out, till it is seen to be of principle, not of detail. It 
becomes confluent and universal, under the inevitable processes 
of human thought. 

(4.) But is there a possibility of these evils, rife among 
such as are without, in any degree affecting such as are 
within? ‘There is a direct danger here for Catholics also. 
Consider our social contact with those who, unhappily for 
themselves, and (unless we stand on our guard) for us, are 
tainted by the infection. We live in a country which for three 
hundred years has been pervaded by a spirit of opposition to 
the Catholic Church. Everything round about us is full of 
antagonism to the Faith. 

More especially, the tone of our publications: popular or 
philosophical, direct or indirect :— 


The whole literature of this country is written by those who, sometimes 
unconsciously, sometimes consciously, assume an attitude of hostility to it. 
I say, sometimes unconsciously, because, being born in that state, they often 
do so without being aware that they have received an heirloom of false prin- 
ciples and of false histories respecting the holy Catholic Church. Without 
knowing it, they are perpetually incorporating them with what they write ; 
so that the greater part of the literature of this country, which is in the 
hands of us all, contains a systematic contradiction of that which we believe. 
The newspapers, which fill the whole country, day by day, are animated by a 
spirit which is against us; and they are filled by details, and narratives, 
and correspondence, and they must forgive me if I say fables, fictions, 
and fabrications—anything that can pander to the morbid appetite, to the 
craving for scandals against Catholic institutions, Catholic priests, Catholic 
nuns. Only the other day we read attacks against certain nuns in Paris 
which, for studied but transparent falsehood, were worthy of the Commission 
of Henry VIII. How is it possible that Catholics can read these things 
day by day, and their eyes, and imaginations, and hearts receive insensibly 
no stain from them? They who walk in the sun cannot help being tanned. 
You go to and fro in the midst of all this literature and all these daily calum- 
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nies, you breathe this atmosphere charged with untruths—how is it possible 
that you should be unaffected by them ? (pp. 24, 25.) 


The effect of this contact is, naturally, to make “ the cha- 
rity of many grow cold.” And their first approach to the 
spirit of those who surround them is, in the same proportion 
to recede from the generosity and fulness of Catholic belief. 


There was growing up in the minds of some men a disposition, which, I 
am happy to say, is nearly cast out again, to diminish and to explain away, 
to understate and reduce to a minimum that which Catholics ought to believe 
and to practise. (p. 26.) 


We reluctantly omit the masterly exposition which follows, 
of the extent of the truths which are of faith, but have never 
been the object of a definition. Space will only permit the 
conclusion. 


I should have thought that a generous heart, filled with the love of God, 
would have desired to know more and more of Divine truth, and would 
have said, “ Let me know everything which God has revealed, let me have 
the fullest and the amplest knowledge,” rather than be jealous and niggardly 
in limiting the growth of that knowledge. (p. 28.) 


(5.) There is a danger among Catholics of what may be 
called practical unbelief; ‘‘ even in many who would lay down 
their lives for the dogmas of. the Faith.” If we are to state it 
in a word, they believe more than they love; and while, there- 
fore, their faith is unshaken, it remains uninfluential over 
their lives. 


They become, for instance, unconscious of the Communion of Saints, of 
the presence of God, of the operation of the unseen world, of the working 
of the Holy Spirit of God in the Church, and of the personal agency and 
subtlety of the enemy of truth. I have given these last two examples, 
because they are the two stealthy and secret approaches whereby the enemy 
of truth first assails those who sincerely believe. When opening his trenches 
against the faith of those who never doubted, he begins with the least noise, 
and under cover. (p. 29.) 


The revolt, then, of the intellect against God 


Is against His existence, or against His revelation, or against His divine 
authority. And there are the two stealthy and incipient forms of intellectual 
revolt to which Catholics are tempted; the one of diminishing what they 
believe to a minimum, the other in reducing to the least that which they 
are bound to submit to in point of authority, or to practise in point of 
devotion. (pp. 29, 30.) 


Application is then made of these propositions to the events 
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preceding and following the General Council, in a passage for 
which we would gladly find space, but that it would be impos- 
sible to abridge it. 

The Second Lecture is concerned with the revolt of the Will 
against God. And here we come at once to the truth which 
underlies every system of sound ethics, inspired or unin- 
spired—the connection and interdependence of the intellect 
and the will of man. This it is which made Aristotle insist 
on the moral preparation of the “ hearer,” or disciple, as a con- 
dition to his rightly apprehending the ethical teacher. This 
made him point out that a self-controlled, virtuous habit of 
mind and life,* was the preservative of an intellectual sense 
of all things concerned with the right conduct of human 
affairs. And on this our Divine Lord founds what is at once’ 
a law and a promise: “ If any man will do His Will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.”+ The will, 
then, that is, the moral state of the thinker, reasoner, or dis- 
ciple, influences his intellectual perceptions. What a habit of 
self-control and personal conformity to law, and obedience to 
right reason in conduct, would have enabled him to perceive, 
—of that his moral obliquity and obscurity keeps him in intel- 
lectual, not irresponsible, ignorance. And this, of course, 
leads to the whole subject of the obligation of belief, and the 
guilt of unbelief. 

Having cited the text, Rom. viii. 7,in which S. Paul declares 
that the wisdom of the flesh is not subject to the law of God, 
the Archbishop says :— 


Now, such was not the state of man when God made him in the beginning. 
Man was created perfect, both in body and soul. The passions and affections 
were in perfect subjection to his will, and his will to the Will of God. From 
the first moment of his creation he was constituted in a state of grace, and 
the Spirit of God dwelt in him, illuminating him with the knowledge of God, 
ordering his affections and passions according to the law of God, and sub- 
jecting his will to the Will of God ; so that there was a supernatural unity 
and harmony in his soul, and his soul was, as it were, the Kingdom of God 
within him. Such was the state of man in the beginning ; and the wisdom 
of the flesh then had no existence—the wisdom of the Spirit reigned in him, 
which is both life and peace. When sin entered, and death by sin, then the 
wisdom of the flesh developed itself; that is, human nature in its fallen 
state, deprived by its own sin of the Spirit of God, became darkened, 
troubled, disordered, unholy. The unity and harmony which existed before, 
the dominion of the soul over itself, was shattered and destroyed. The 
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rebellion of the passions and affections against the soul at once arose. As 
soon as the will of man revolted against the Will of God, the passions and 
affections in him, which till then had been subject to him, revolted. He was 
punished for his revolt against God by; an internal revolt against himself. 
(pp. 41, 42.) 


The divinely-appointed remedy for this otherwise hopeless 
rebellion is the redemption of man, whereby his will is once 
more brought into conformity with the Will of God, and the 
wisdom of the Spirit lives and works in him. But the re- 
demption is of humanity entire ; and its object is, indeed, the 
sanctification and salvation of the individual man, but also the 
founding, ruling, and perfecting of the kingdom of God 


among men. 


Every regenerate soul restored to friendship and union with God, by the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, is compacted in the Body of Christ : “ unto 
whom coming,” as 8. Peter says, “ be you also as living stones built up, a 
spiritual house.” And as every stone is shaped and squared and fashioned 
and fitted to the place that it is to occupy, so every Christian soul, built up 
into the unity of the Church of Jesus Christ, grows into a temple in which 
God dwelis by His Spirit. In this kingdom the Will of God is supreme, and 
the Holy Spirit perpetually dwells, pervading the Church with sanctity. The 
Church incorporates the Will of God, and makes it visible among men. The 
sins of individuals notwithstanding, the Church is conformed by its interior 
subjection to the Will of God, because it is a spiritual society made up 
of individuals, called from all races and languages, compacted and built 
together in indissoluble unity, as they subject themselves, one by one, to 
the wisdom of the Spirit, Who dwells in the Church for ever. But the 
Church has a twofold mission. The first part of its work—the highest and 
the noblest—is the salvation of individual souls, as I have described. But it 
has another : the second part of the mission of the Church to the world is 
the sanctification of the civil society of the world, that is, of the households 
and families of men ; then of peoples, nations, states, legislatures, kingdoms, 
empires, and the whole civil order of mankind. (pp. 43, 44.) 


Regarding in this light the mission of the Church, its long 
life of eighteen centuries may be considered under three suc- 
cessive phases, represented by three very unequal periods of 
time. The first was from the Day of Pentecost to the con- 
version of the Empire, three hundred years ; during which the 
Church was painfully gathering individuals into its fold, under 
almost constant stress of persecution. The second was when 
“ the civil power of the world first paid homage to the Church 
of God”; and this extends from the fourth century to the 
sixteenth. Not that the world had the note of sanctity, nor 
that great evils and scandals ceased to abound. But the 
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world recognized the supreme authority of faith, and of its 
laws. ‘The public order of society was Christian, and the 
wisdom of the flesh was, at least so far as public laws could 
reach, in subjection to the wisdom of the Spirit.” The third 
period is that of the last three hundred years :— 


A revolt of the will of man from the Will of God, as expressed and em- 
bodied in the whole work of the Church for the previous fourteen hundred 
years. When, three hundred years ago, individuals one by one revolted 
from the authority of the Church, they laid the first seeds of the revolutions 
which, in these later ages, have separated whole nations from the unity of 
the Faith. Individuals began the work in the sphere of private judgment, 
or of their private conscience before God. But that which begins in the 
private conscience of men, one by one, becomes little by little the collective 
and public opinion of a people, and is at last forced upon governments and 
legislatures, and changes the public laws in conformity to itself. Now, for 
the last three hundred years, there has been a continual expunging of the 
law of Christianity, of the faith and the doctrines of Christianity, from the 
laws of Christian peoples ; so that I may say that at this moment there does 
not remain one single people that has not separated itself formally from its 
old relations of unity with the Christian Church. Many, as in the North and 
West of Europe, have formally separated themselves altogether from the unity 
of the Catholic Church. Other nations, that remain at least united in faith 
and in outward worship, nevertheless have broken all bonds and relations 
with it, except in the bare retaining of dogma and of spiritual discipline. 
(pp. 47, 48.) 


This third period, in which we now live, is marked by the 
special character of lawlessness, which the Apostle predicts as 
belonging to the latter days. This spirit is— 


The rejection of law, the rebellion of the human will, the human will 
making a law to itself, that is, each individual becoming his own legislator, 
and each legislator making laws at variance with the wills of others, causing 
perpetual change, universal discord, isolation of man from man, and because 
isolation, therefore conflict endless and suicidal. (p. 50.) 


The ways in which human lawlessness manifests itself are 
chiefly as follows :— 

(1.) In individuals. At this day, men are no longer bound 
by the restraints which their fathers imposed on them- 
selves, in avowing infidelity or personal .disobedience to the 
laws of God. “ Fifty years ago,” says the Archbishop, “ if 
a man did not believe in Christianity he held his peace, not 
only out of respect for others, but out of respect for himself. 
Now, men have no shame to profess infidelity.” 
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(2.) In the social relations, especially as regards the solu- 
bility of Christian marriage. ‘The law of Christendom was 
the law of England down to fifteen years ago, and the bond of 
marriage was indissoluble. But the indissoluble bond of mar- 
riage is the foundation of the domestic life of Christendom. 
In these days a blow has been struck at this first principle 
of Christian homes, which are the foundation of political 
society.” 

(3.) The “ Principles of 789,” as they have been called, 
which are the lawlessness of all civil and political relations. 
They advocate the “rights of man”; but say nothing on 
two other topics, the rights of God and the duties of men. 
And yet, “ when men rise for their rights, forgetting to say 
a word about their duties, they are already in rebellion.” 
Moreover, we may trace another manifestation of this political 
and social lawlessness, in the stir that is abroad regarding 
what are called “ the rights of women.” 

(4.) In the degree to which luxury and softness, in dress 
and the pleasures of society, have invaded our domestic life 
and personal habits. This has come partly from the unparal- 
leled wealth for so long a time poured into our country ; and, 
though to some extent resisted by the manliness and simplicity 
of the national character, it constitutes one result of an over- 
civilization and self-worship which has carried our nation into 
many habits of revolt against the law of the Cross. ‘The 
taint of mortality is upon a refined and luxurious life, though 
on the outside, like the whited sepulchre, it seems unspotted.”’ 

(5.) The profuse worldliness which marks our present day 
has about it the same lawless character. ‘‘ What is the world 
but the aggregate of that wisdom of the flesh, which is 
declared to be an enemy of God? The world always was and 
always will be at variance with the sanctity, the purity, the 
justice of God; and therefore S. John says: ‘ Love not the 
world, nor the things which are in the world.’” It comes to 
us under its several forms of ambition, covetousness, and the 
fear and worship of the world. ‘The flattery, the adulation, 
the sycophancy, with which people will wait upon the world to 
catch its favour, to be admitted into society, to sit at the tables 
of rich men, to be known as the acquaintance of those who 
bear titled names, the mean fawning obsequiousness of those 
who wait upon the world””—who, that knows the constitution 
of society will say that a warning against all this spirit is 
thrown away? “The worship of the world, and the bondage 
of the world, the fear of losing its favour, or the fear of incur- 
ring its ridicule, degrades millions of men who were created 
to the image of God, and as men, if not as Christians, ought 
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to be ashamed of such meanness.” And this, because the law 
of God is neither their supreme nor proximate law. 

(6.) Even in the Catholic worship of the present day may 
be latent a subtler and less suspected form of worldliness. 
We are in danger of becoming self-pleasing and self-indulgent 
in things that ought to be referred more simply to God. A 
disclaimer was hardly needed from the Archbishop, whose zeal 
for church construction and adornment may be left to speak 
without commentary, that in touching on this point he is not dis- 
couraging the dedication of our best gifts to the service of the 
sanctuary. After making it, however, his Grace proceeds :— 


You will not misunderstand me, then, when I say that the spirit of the 
world will often enter into the splendour of the sanctuary, and that the 
sounds which fill the ear, and the beauty which fills the eye, may take away 
the heart and the mind. Unless there be the spirit of prayer and union with 
our Divine Lord in the heart, men may come and go without worshipping 
God in spirit and in truth. This is one of our most subtle dangers. Satan 
knows well how to pass off the intellectual simulation of religious opinion for 
Divine Faith ; how to pass off imaginative dreamings about the perfections of 
saints for practical obedience ; how to fill men’s imaginations with ideas of 
asceticism while their lives are self-indulgent ; and to make even the splen- 
dours, sweetness, beauty, and majesty of Catholic worship a fascination of 
the sense and a distraction of the soul. The tempter is always busy, and 
nowhere changes himself into an angel of light so easily as in church. Now, 
I ask, have you been enough on your guard against this? The Catholic 
Church, lavish as it is in all splendours, because all things are due to Him 
who is the Giver of all, has sure and deep correctives to recall its children 
from the mere fascinations of sense by the eye, or the ear, or the imagination, 
to the presence of God. Where Jesus is present in the Blessed Sacrament, 
no splendour can easily withdraw the mind from Him ; or if any become 
lukewarm, there is a prompt and strong remedy in the confessional. They 
who live in spirit and in truth?will adore in spirit and in truth, as well in the 
majesty of a basilica as in the austerity of a catacomb. The interior spirit 
vivifies all exterior forms. Ceremonies are a mere mask to the unbelieving 
and the undevout. They are the folds of the Divine Presence, the countenance 
of the unseen Majesty, to those that believe and love. (pp. 63-65.) 


(7.) One more, and that a very patent exhibition of the 
lawlessness of our day, is the spirit of compromise. And this, 
as the Archbishop most truly says, is one that threatens us 
all. 


The days in which we live are not days of firmness, People who still 
retain a belief in revelation nevertheless hear so much against dogma, that 
they are often tempted to use the same language, and to disclaim dog- 
matism. They hear so muca said against asceticism, that they try to show 
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their freedom from it by a liberty which is dangerous. But religion without 
dogma is not Christianity, and religion without asceticism is not the religion 
by which we can be saved. The religion of Jesus Christ began in the preaching 
of John : “Do penance ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” There can 
be no repentance without the mortification of the senses. The times in which 
we live are, perhaps, of ull times since the beginning of the Church, the least 
ascetic. ... There is little mortification of the intellect : the intellect ranges 
without check and without limit ; men read every book that comes to hand, 
every newspaper they find on the table. They do not ask whether it is for 
the Faith, or against the Faith ; is it heretical, or is it sound ; is it pure, or 
is it impure. They begin without discrimination ; they read on without 
fear ; they find the book to be heretical, erroneous, scandalous, licentious, 
and yet they do not burn it ; they do not even put it down. The Catholic 
Church strictly and wisely prohibits the reading of any books that are 
written by those who have fallen from the Faith, or teach a false doctrine, or 
impugn the Faith, or defend errors. And that for this plain and sound 
reason : the Church knows very well that it is not one in a thousand who is 
able to unravel the subtlety of infidel objections. (pp. 65, 66.) 


Here we must stay our hand, with the consciousness of 
having done scant justice indeed to the author, in this short 
abstract of one-half of his important volume. In the two re- 
maining Lectures, that on“ the Revolt of Society from God” 
carries forward the description of our present evils, from its 
first detail of the revolt of man’s individual intellect and will. 
“The Spirit of Antichrist” draws out the antagonism, per- 
petual and irreconcilable, of the spirit of the world against the 
spirit and interests of our Lord, and of those who belong to Him. 
This animosity is instanced especially in relation to (1) the 
influence exercised by religion in the sphere of politics and 
principles of government; (2) the influence of the Church as 
a visible and tangible embodiment of religion ; (3) the super- 
natural life of those who are living under religious vows; 
(4) the priesthood ; and (5) the Holy Father, as the Vicar of 
our Lord. 

There is one passage, however, in which an important topic 
of the day is so powerfully handled, that we cannot withhold 
it from our readers :— 


It is commonly said, that what is called “dogma” is a limitation of the liberty 
of the human reason ; that it is degrading to a rational being to allow his intel- 
lect to be limited by dogmatic Christianity ; that liberty of thought, liberty of 
discovery, the progress of advancing truth, apply equally to Christianity, if it 
be true, as to all other kinds of truth ; and therefore a man, when he allows 
his intellect to be subjected by dogma, has allowed himself to be brought 
into an intellectual bondage. Well, now, let me test the accuracy and the 
value of this supposed axiom. The science of astronomy has been a tradi- 
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tional science for I know not how many generations of men. It has been 
perpetually advancing, expanding, testing, completing its discoveries, and 
demonstrating the truth of its theories and its inductions. Now, every single 
astronomical truth imposes a limit upon the intellect of man. When once 
the truth has been demonstrated there is no further question about it. The 
intellect of man is thenceforward limited in respect of that truth. He cannot 
any longer contradict it without losing his dignity as a man of science—I 
might say, as a rational creature. It appears, therefore, that the certainty of 
every scientific truth imposes a certain limitation upon the intellect ; and 
yet scientific men tell us that, in proportion as science is expanded by new 
discoveries and new demonstrations, the field of knowledge is increased. 
Well, then, I ask, in the name of common justice and of common sense, why 
may I not apply this to revelation! If the possession of a scientific truth, 
with its complete scientific accuracy, be not a limitation, and is therefore no 
degradation of the human intellect, but an elevation and an expansion of its 
range, why should the defined and precise doctrines of revelation be a 
bondage against which the intellect of man cught to rebel? On the contrary, 
I affirm that every revealed doctrine is a limitation imposed upon the field of 
error. The regions in which men may err become narrower, because the 
boundaries of truth are pushed farther, and the field of truth is enlarged. 
The liberty of the human intellect is therefore greater, because it is in pos- 
session of a greater inheritance of certainty. And yet, if there be one 
superstition which at the present day is undermining more than any other 
the faith of men, it is the notion that belief in the positive dogma of Chris- 
tianity is a slavish limitation of the intellectual freedom of man. (pp. 111-13.) 


One remark is obvious, on the subjects here selected and 
treated: their strict accordance with the course of the Syl- 
labus of 1864. And this does but enhance our perception 
how grave is the occasion which has called forth the Syllabus 
itself, and this its commentary. Through previous centuries 
the utterances of the Church and its head have concerned 
false propositions on particular doctrines, where all men believed 
the chief staple and foundation of truth. From Nicza to 
‘Trent, they were in most instances the disproportioned state- 
ments, aberrations, subtleties, exaggerations, or partial denials 
of men otherwise believing, that fell under condemnation. 
The prominent exception to this, of course, is the nest of so- 
called Reformers aimed at by the Council of Trent. But even 
Luther, Calvin, and the rest believed, e.g. on the whole,* the 





* Upon the whole ; for we have not forgotten the blasphemy by which 
Luther denounced the Epistle of S. James as an epistola straminea, that 
ought to be thrown into the Elbe ; inasmuch as he was unable to distort it 
to his doctrine of Justification. Moreover, these men, whose controversial 
position must have forced them to think out, at least from time to time, the 
grounds of belief, could hardly have escaped some perception that the proof 
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Inspiration of Scripture ; however much their theory deprived 
them of all adequate proof of it. They drew their arguments 
against the Church from the sacred volume which the Church 
had given them. It has been reserved, then, for these latter 
times to deny that Inspiration itself; and, beyond that, the 
whole system and ground of supernatural belief. Accordingly, 
from the chair of Peter there has now, as ever, issued a declara- 
tion proportioned to the needs of the day. And the measure of 
those needs may be taken by the fact, surely solemn in the 
extreme, that the utterances from Rome are now concerned 
with the very foundation of all revealed religion, nay, of Theism 
itself. 

There is very much in this to arrest the attention of an 
earnest non-Catholic thinker. Human opinions have run 
round their course. During a cycle of three centuries the 
Protestant theory has had everything—-except truth—in its 
favour. The material advantages of universities, colleges, 
endowments of learning ; state patronage ; court sunshine ; the 
aid, not feebly exerted, of the secular arm; a social prestige that 
struck its roots deep through the several classes and depart- 
ments of national life; the unquestioned tradition of literature 
and public opinion; wealth, “unto an hundred bates of oil, 
and salt without measure,” * to prosecute its enterprise. 
These things it has possessed, to the full and overflowing. 
And the end of the long problem is, after all its pretensions 
and self-assertion, its fringes and phylacteries, its commina- 
tions, treatises, canons, anathemas,—that it needs a voice from 
Rome, its ancient hereditary foe, to teach it the catechism it 
has let slip and lost. ‘It has need to be taught again what 
are the first elements of the words of God.” 

It must condescend to learn that there is a personal God, 
distinct, independent of the forces and laws of nature; a 
Creator, not a mere Snuovpyoc ; a moral Ruler of His crea- 
tures, who commands them to believe Him as well as obey ; 
who exacts the homage of implicit belief in all that He reveals 
and His Church proposes—beginning with a truth so primary 
as the essential distinction between right and wrong. If 
Protestantism cannot teach these things “as having authority, 
and not as the scribes,” if it has been unable to retain them, 





of Inspiration rests on the tradition and therefore on the authority of the 
Church. They must occasionally have felt as uncomfortable as the man in 
the well-known engraving, who, having seated himself on the beam which he 
is sawing asunder, becomes aware of his position, while the mob are pulling at 
it from below. 
* 1 Esdras vii, 22, 
2n2 
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and has no remedy or help when its children rise up to dispute 
and cast them aside, let it learn in its old age from the voice 
which is commissioned to teach mankind. ‘I'ruth still resides 
and is propounded on earth :—Roma locuta est. 

None, we think, will rise from these Lectures without grave 
anticipations of the future. What are we coming to, when 
man, as represented by our leading men, and society, moulded 
and pledged, as ever, by its vigorous thinkers and even its 
confident rhetoricians, thus revolts openly from God? We 
disclaim, with the Archbishop (p. 106), all intention of entering 
into the exposition of unfulfilled prophecies. He speaks “ of 
patent facts under our eyes.” 


They are sufficient, because they give us principles and warnings to govern 
our conduct. Nevertheless, I must say, in passing, that if there be anything 
evident in the plain words of Holy Scripture, if there be anything explicitly 
declared by the Christian Fathers, and anything distinctly taught by the 
theologians of the Church, it is this: that Antichrist, though taken to express 
a diffused spirit which pervades systems, and incorporates itself in various 
forms in all ages, nevertheless will be, towards the latter days, impersonated 
in one who shall be the head and the chief of that Antichristian spirit and 
system, and shall use all his power against the Name and the Church of 
Jesus Christ. This I now set aside, as being beyond my purpose. I am 
speaking of the Antichristian spirit which manifests itself either in indi- 
viduals or in whole systems, sometimes in whole nations. Just as the 
electricity which is suspended in the air is breathed unconsciously, so the 
Antichristian spirit exists in what is called the Christian world in its present 
fragmentary and divided state. (pp. 106, 107.) 


Yet, grave as is the prospect of such an imminent division of 
men into Christian and Antichristian, it has also (strange as the 
words may sound) an ingredient of hope and consolation. 
This fragmentary state of Christendom may tend to healing 
and reunion, from the very force of the pressure from without. 
“ The reunion of Christendom” is indeed a phrase so deeply 
branded by the misuse of it in late years, that we are almost 
led to employ some other, though less precise. But one may 
be secure, in these pages, from being thought capable of 
giving adhesion to a theory, of which it might be hard to 
say whether it lacks most of common sense or of sound theolo- 
gical principle. We mean something very different from a 
heterogeneous binding together of discordant elements; some- 
thing more worthy of attention. We mean the drawing 
together and moulding, under the power of truth, the hearts 
and minds of men, who are already “ not far from the King- 
dom of God.” They may be led to seek admission into that 
Kingdom all the more, because the proved facts of the religious 
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condition all around its pale stand out with such distinctness, 
and—we must add—with so much hideousness, as at the 
present time. Ou Catholique, ou déiste, said Fénélon, two 
centuries ago. ‘Ihe man who should answer, Ou déiste, ou 
Catholique, would be a sort of devotee among the philo- 
sophers of to-day. But others will accept the alternative, 
and in a better sense. Every man in whom remain, un- 
effaced by systems of materialism or sensuous degradation 
of thought, the primary ideas of God, and of his own soul in 
relation to Him, will thenceforth know how to choose his part. 
When one savant gravely tells him he is descended from an 
ape, and another dissects a frog before his eyes to convince 
him that he and the frog have an equal amount of soul, and 
therefore an equal chance of immortality; when voices from 
Natal or Printing-house Square ring the changes on unbelief, 
when Essays and Reviews (including the Saturday) relegate 
now inspiration, now other supernatural beliefs, to the limbus 
of childish things and immature ages, the problem is in pro- 
cess of working itself clear. Religion cannot but greatly benefit 
by such blasts of impiety; if only for this reason, that amid 
the sifting and winnowing, religion more easily finds its own. 
“ Wisdom is justified by her children.” 

There have been times in the history of the Church and the 
world, when the good was apparently not so very good, nor 
the bad so very bad. The Church, here or there, might not 
have been illustrated by any galaxy of Saints; while its human 
counterfeit contained some more than respectable lives. The 
Gallican prelates and ecclesiastical courtiers, for example, who 
surrounded the throne of Louis XIV., numbered at least one 
(if all records are true) who could sneer at the exiled James IL., 
in the saloons of the Grande Monarque, as “a man who has 
given three kingdoms for a mass.” On the other hand, the 
non-jurors then possessed among them a good deal of vigorous 
life, and assertion of some Catholic principles ; which, if ani- 
mated by the energy of opposition, was not wanting in devo- 
tion or fortitude. ‘The seven imprisoned bishops had caused 
England to ring with their fearless confessorship for their 
system; and Ken, especially, has come down to our days, 
embalmed in the affectionate and reverential feelings of ad- 
mirers who regard him from their own point of view. Atsuch 
a period, courtliness, secularity, and the shadow of a throne, 
stunted somewhat the evidence of Catholic life, and a concur- 
rence of influences added a factitious stature to Anglicanism. 
It might have confused some minds more apt to look at first- 
sight results than at objective principles. 

Such times are not the present. The symptoms of our day 
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surely may be stated thus: decay, and that daily, of definite 
religion, and of the whole supernatural principle, outside the 
Church ; and a clearness of intelligent belief, with correspond- 
ing vital energy, within. One is tempted to imagine, that if 
an intelligent observer shall resist this twofold demonstration 
of the home where Truth resides, neither would he believe, if 
one rose from the dead. And here, we repeat, is our encour- 
agement; not indeed for such as continue in their unbelief, but 
for the man of good will, to whom the demonsiration preaches 
with the voice of a trumpet, and will be heard. The two 
Standards, as in the meditation of 8. Ignatius, are unfurled 
with great distinctness, one over against the other. A neutral 
position is impossible. To believe, or not to believe, that is 
the question. “ Fragmentary Christianity,” as the Arch- 
bishop more than once phrases it, has crumbled under the 
feet of those who have endeavoured to make their stand upon 
its basis. And, if the retribution has been slow in overtaking 
the work of those who upheld and abetted a national crime 
three centuries back, it has come at last. By degrees the proof 
has been demonstrated; and the high pretensions which ushered 
in that rebellion against Truth have been drowned in the clamour 
of a chorus of infidelity : 


Raro antecedentem scelestem 
Deseruit pede Pcena claudo. 





Art. VII.—-THE BASILICA OF SAN CLEMENTE. 


S. Clement Pope and Martyr, and his Basilica in Rome. By Rev. Josrru 
Mut.oory, O.P. Rome, 1869. 


I Monumenti scoperti sotto la Basilica di S. Clemente, &c., estratto dal 
Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana del Commendatore Gio. Barr. 
De Rosst. 2a Serie, Anno I. fase. 40. 1870. Roma. 


Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. Serie 1a., 1863—1869. Roma, 
London: C. J. Stewart. 


HE treasures hidden beneath the soil of Rome seem inex- 
haustible; and, just at the time when the spirit of 
Revolution is making desperate efforts to uproot the Catholic 
traditions of Rome from the hearts even of the Romans them- 
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selves, the very earth itself opens out fresh proofs of the general 
historical accuracy of those traditions which modern scepticism 
would have us reject as less worthy of credit than the fables of 
Paganism. All our readers are aware of the important dis- 
coveries ‘made by De Rossi in the Catacombs, and the labours 
of F. Mullooly at San Clemente have attracted the attention of 
almost every English-speaking tourist to Rome. Now that he 
has published an account of his discoveries in the handsome 
and richly-illustrated volume which stands at the head of this 
article, we may expect still greater attention will be given to 
this mest interesting church ; and we therefore propose to give 
our readers as full an account of San Clemente as our space 
will admit, supplementing the information we gather from the 
good Prior’s volume by the more scientific archzological notices 
which De Rossi has given of the same subject in various num- 
bers of his “ Bullettino.” We shall preface our account by a 
short narrative of the discovery of the ancient Basilica. 

It was so far back as 1848 that Father Mullooly first sus- 
pected that the beautiful Church of San Clemente was not the 
ancient Basilica so frequently mentioned in early history. His 
study of the topography of this part of Rome, and his minute 
examination of the marbles in the choir, had led him to the 
conclusion that the ancient dominicum of S. Clement must be 
sought for either beneath or else in the neighbourhood of the 
present church. The Revolution of 1848 obliged him to defer 
his intended investigations, and even when happier times came 

‘yarious circumstances combined to prevent their being carried 
out. The good Prior, however, persevered in his determination 
to sift the matter to the bottom, and, to use his own words,— 


In process of time, what had been but conjectures ripened into convic- 
tions, and, in 1857, the researches were commenced by opening a passage 
through a chamber containing some remains of ancient walls, and thence 
through another, quadrangular and vaulted. Here, having made an 
aperture in the wall, and removed a quantity of rubbish, to the depth of 
fourteen feet, we discovered three columns standing erect, in situ, and 
some fragments of frescoes representing the martyrdom of S. Catherine of 
Alexandria, and a group of nineteen heads with an equally poised balance ; 
and the inscription, written vertically, “ Stateram auget modium justum.” 
These discoveries removed all doubt as to the site and existence of the 
primitive Basilica. (F. Mullooly, p. 128.) 


The discovery of this ancient Basilica could not have been 
made by one better qualified to appreciate it than Father Mullooly. 
At once a Religious, an archeologist, and a man of business, 
his antiquarian ardour never urges him to treat with disrespect 
the monuments of a later age, nor does his devotion to the 
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traditions of the place make him shut his eyes to any discovery, 
however inconsistent with those traditions; so that we are 
equally sure of having every vestige of antiquity faithfully and 
jealously preserved to us, and of feeling that the medieval and 

even more modern beauties of his church will never he sacrificed 

to an inconsiderate enthusiasm for ancient remains. While we f 
call attention to the archzological importance of the discoveries, 
which, as De Rossi says, “ we owe to the fifteen years’ inde- 
fatigable labour of the meritorious Irish Dominican” (Bull., 
p- 130), we must not forget our tribute of praise to the prudence 
with which these excavations were accomplished. The present 
church stood on a foundation of compacted rubbish, with which 
the abandoned Basilica had been purposely filled up; and all 
this had to be removed before the ancient Basilica could be 
made accessible to the public. More than 130,000 cart-loads 
of rubbish had to be carried out in baskets, and brick vaults 
and arches had to be constructed in order to support the upper 
church. F. Mullooly engaged the services of Cav. Fontana, a 
Roman architect, and the whole of this difficult and delicate 
undertaking was accomplished without a single accident. Pope 
Pius 1X., in 1866, was conducted by the enterprising Prior 
through the subterranean church, which had been buried and 
forgotten for so many centuries; the new high altar was con- 
secrated by Cardinal Guidi on January 30th, 1868, and the 
relics of S. Clement and S. Ignatius of Antioch, having been 
carried in solemn procession round the Flavian amphitheatre, 
were deposited in the new shrine prepared for them beneath 
the Altar of S. Clement. The progress of the excavations has 
attracted great attention from visitors to Rome; and it has 
been mainly through the substantial tokens of their interest in 
the work, left by Catholics and Protestants alike, that F. Mul- 
looly has been enabled to bring his labours to so successful 
an issue. 

Having thus briefly described the excavation of the ancient 
Basilica, we shall endeavour to make as clear to our readers as is 
possible without the aid of plans and illustrations, the result of 
these excavations, and then proceed to trace the history of this 
Basilica by a comparison of its monuments, now open to public 
view, with ancient documents and historical records. 

In the December number of the Bullettino for 1870 (which 
has been published also as a separate pamphlet), De Rossi gives 
a vertical section of the upper and lower church, a glance at 
which would at once make plain all that we are about to de- 
scribe. It is supposed to be cut through the row of pillars 
which divide the south aisle from the nave. Beginning at the 
top of the section, we cast our eyes down from the roof and 
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clerestory windows to the arches supported by the above- 
mentioned pillars. The episcopal throne is in the apse at the 
west extremity of the church. In front of it, and somewhat 
outside of the chord of the apse, is the high altar, in celebrating 
at which the priest faces east. At a lower level is the choir or 
chancel, extending east to about the middle of the church, and 
separated from the nave on the north, east, and south sides by a 
marble panelling of great beauty. On either side are the ambones 
for the Epistle and Gospel, and east of the Gospel améo rises the 
spiral column for the Paschal candle. This choir is raised two 
steps above the pavement, which is composed of beautiful an- 
cient marbles. This pavement is now supported by the brick 
vaultings constructed by F. Mullooly, and the row of pillars, 
through which the section is supposed to be cut, is supported 
by a similar row imbedded in a wall constructed at the time 
when the present church was built. These pillars, one of which 
is of the finest verd’ antique, are evidently in situ, and corre- 
spond to the colonnade above, although their positions are not, 
except in three instances, identical with those of the columns 
in the upper church. Two of the pillars have been strengthened 
with masonry, which is plastered and adorned with paintings. 
The apse of the subterranean church was of a larger span 
than that of the present Basilica, and the altar stood within 
instead of without the chord of the apse. The pillars dividing 
the north aisle from the nave are, in consequence of the greater 
width of the subterranean Basilica, considerably to the north of 
the corresponding colonnade in the upper church; and the 
outer wall of the north aisle was likewise some distance outside 
the limit of the present north wall. The apse of the subterranean 
church is brickwork of the age of Constantine. The frescoes 
on the walls will be more conveniently described when we come 
to consider the history of the Basilica. 

We shall narrate further on the circumstances under which 
the relics of S. Clement were in 867 first deposited in this 
Basilica by Cyril and Methodius, the apostles of Moravia and 
the Sclaves; and how the body of Cyril was shortly afterwards 
laidin the same church. As the thousandth anniversary of the 
conversion of their race approached, the apostolic nuncio at 
Vienna, the present Cardinal de Luca, in 1858, made known 
the earnest desire of the Sclaves to have the tomb of their 
apostle recovered. Accordingly De Rossi made excavations in 
the part of the Basilica indicated by Baronius as the place of 
S. Cyril’s sepulture. These excavations, unsuccessful in their 
primary object, were very fruitful in unexpected results, and 
brought to light remains still more ancient than the subter- 
ranean church which F, Mullooly was even then excavating. 
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The whole of the north wall of the subterranean church rests 
upon a titanic construction of great masses of tufa. This 
gigantic wall makes a right angle just before reaching the 
north-west corner of the Basilica, and is continued across the 
church, exactly beneath the place where the ancient altar must 
have stood, thus leaving a narrow space between itself and the 
foundations of the west wall. An immense cornice of traver- 
tine binds these masses of tufa together, as in the Cloaca 
Maxima, and the whole construction bears the stamp of the 
age of the kings. It has been traced 90 feet from north to 
south, and 210 feet from west to east, without -finding an end 
in either direction. De Rossi, still pursuing his search for the 
tomb of S. Cyril, broke through the brick wall which runs 
parallel to the vast construction, and penetrated below the apse 
of the subterranean church. He here discovered two small 
rectangular chambers; of which, the first had its vaulted ceiling 
covered with white stucco, ornamented with rosettes and sunken 
squares, with figures representing pagan subjects, in the best 
style of classical art, and evidently the work of the first or 
second century. De Rossi was unable to pursue his investiga- 
tions further for fear of damaging the church; but, since the 
time of these discoveries, F. Mullooly has followed up the work 
with such success, that he has found an ancient staircase leading 
down from the Basilica to this stuccoed chamber, which is 
entered at the further end from that part where De Rossi 
broke into it. In fact, the ambulacrum, to which this stair- 
case leads, is outside the ancient apse. This ambulacrum was 
discovered within the last twelve months, and since the publi- 
cation of F. Mullooly’s book. On the side of the ambulacrum, 
opposite to the stuccoed chamber, F. Mullooly found another 
larger chamber of later construction, with a vaulted roof made 
artificially to resemble a cave, with four large and several small 
luminaria, and with two benches, like an Oriental divan, running 
the whole length of the sides; while at the extreme end were 
the remains of an altar. This singular chamber was recognized 
at once by De Rossi, and other archeologists, as a Mithraic 
speleum, of which examples have been found at Ostia and else- 
where. 

Thus, within the precincts of San Clemente, we have the 
modern church, carrying us back to the eleventh or twelfth 
century ; the subterranean basilica, with walls of the age of 
Constantine; the Mithraic cave, of the third century; the 
stuccoed chamber, of the first century of our era; and lastly, 
the massive tufa construction which carries us back to Tarquin 
the Proud, or even to the days of Servius Tullius. Each of 
these periods calls for special notice. 
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To begin with the earliest remains, the gigantic wall of tufa 
and travertine: it is impossible as yet to arrive at any precise 
conclusion as to the work of which these walls formed a part. 
Attempts have been made to prove that we have here part of 
the wall with which Servius Tullius surrounded Rome; but De 
Rossi does not consider the arguments for this hypothesis suf- 
ficiently cogent to upset the generally-received opinion, that 
this portion of the valley between the Coelian and the Esquiline 
was included within the circuit of those walls. These remains 
must, therefore, have formed a portion of some important 
building within the city; and the reasons given for supposing 
it to have been the palace of Tarquin, and those which, De 
Rossi is inclined to think, tend to identify it with the Govern- 
ment Mint in the early days of the Republic, are discussed in 
the Bullettino for 1863, pp. 29, 30. The foundations of these 
massive walls are still unexplored, and we must wait until the 
water has been drawn off before we can form any certain opinion 
about these most ancient remains. 

The chamber with stucco decorations comes next in an- 
tiquity : and the style of these decorations forbids our assigning 
to them a date later than the age of the Antonines. The walls 
are brickwork of imperial times. The chamber is exactly under 
the apse of the ancient Basilica; in fact, it occupies the same 
position in that Basilica which in the Vatican Basilica is 
occupied by the Confessio of S. Peter, and in so many other 
ancient churches by the shrines of the saints to whose memory 
they were erected. When, therefore, we read S. Jerome’s 
notice of 8. Clement, written at the end of the fourth century, 
and which concludes thus: Nominis ejus memoriam usque hodie 
Rome exstructa ecclesia custodit, we cannot resist the convic- 
tion that the memoria here mentioned is none other than this 
little chamber, preserved beneath the church, built some time 
before the days of S. Jerome. The question then arises, How is 
it a memoria of a martyred Pope, whose relics remained until the 
ninth century in the Crimea? Before replying directly to this 
question, we will call the attention of our readers to an inscrip- 
tion on a bronze plate such as was attached to the collar worn 
by slaves. One side of this plate bears the words,— 


TENE ME QVIA FVG - ET REBOCA ME VICTORI « ACOLITO 
A DOMINICV CLEMENTIS. 2 


That is, ‘“ Hold me fast, for I am a runaway: and return me 
to Victor the acolyte of the dominicum of Clement.” * 





* Fabretti, Znser., p. 522, n. 365. 
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The badges of slavery are sought for in vain in the inscrip- 
tions of the catacombs; but, in this case, there is nothing in- 
consistent with the elevating influence of Christianity; for 
these bronze plates were substituted, in accordance with an 
early law of Constantine’s, for the degrading practice of brand- 
ing slaves on the forehead. The point, however, to which we 
invite attention is, that Victor, the owner of the slave, does not 
style himself acolytus basilice or tituli S. Clementis, but acolytus 
a dominico Clementis. Of all the inscriptions found in Rome 
of priests, deacons, and other ministers of the sanctuary, this is 
the only one which calls a church by the name dominicum. 
This appellation, as S. Cyprian testifies,* was used in the days 
of persecution to denote the place where Christians assembled 
for divine worship; but, after the middle of the fourth 
century, it never appears on Roman inscriptions. Thus, we 
are again confronted with a church of S. Clement in the time 
of Constantine, known by the appellation given to Christian 
places of worship in the ages of persecution. Such places of 
worship as had been in private houses retained, after the peace 
of the Church, the names of the families in whose houses they 
had been: such as 8. Pudentiana, or S. Cecilia; and it was not 
the custom, in the fourth century, to call a church or an oratory 
after the name of a saint unless it was built in the saint’s own 
house or over his sepulchre. S. Clement’s sepulchre being in 
the Crimea, we are thus led to the conclusion that the domi- 
nicum Clementis, formed or contained part of the house once 
occupied by S. Clement himself; and thus the memoria of S. 
Clement, with its stucco ornaments of the first or second cen- 
tury, so carefully preserved beneath the apse of the Basilica, is 
none other than an apartment of the house inhabited by him 
** whose name is in the book of life.” + This quarter of Rome 
was filled with patrician palaces; and, in the days of the Flavian 
emperors, was the most fashionable part of the city. The consul 
Flavius Clemens, who suffered martyrdom under Domitian, was 
cousin of the Emperor; and the Clementine “ Recognitions,” 
Homilies,” and other works wrongly attributed to S. Clement 
the Pope, bear testimony that he was believed in the second 
and third centuries to have been connected with some of the 
noblest families in Rome. 

We have lingered thus long over the most ancient part of 
these remains which can be assigned to Christianity ; and our 
conclusions are confirmed by an examination of the Mithraic 
speleum, which is only separated by a narrow passage from the 





* De Op. et Elem.,n. 19. “In dominicum sine sacrificio venis.” 
+ Philipp. iv. 3. 
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memoria of S. Clement. The doorway from this passage into 
the memoria is evidently of a later date than the stucco orna- 
ments on. its ceiling; the capitals of the pillars on either side 
mark the decadence of art, and contrast strongly with the pure 
classical type of those ornaments; and thus prove the doorway 
to have been made at a later period, in order to connect that 
memoria with the chamber on the opposite side of the passage, 
to which it thus became a kind of vestibule. This chamber 
itself appears to have been adapted for the Mithraic worship 
rather than originally intended for that purpose. Archzolo- 
gists are not quite agreed as to the nature of the respective 
rites celebrated in the open temples, and in the secret grottos 
used in the worship of Mithras. At the end of the last cen- 
tury, an artificial cave, similar to this, was discovered at Ostia, 
with inscriptions which proved it to have been granted to a 
Mithraic priest by the Emperor Commodus in the year 190. 
That cave was in the lower apartments of a palace—cryptam 
palati. This is also found in what, we have reason to believe, 
was the ancient palace of the first patrician Pope. Two side 
doors of the chamber have been blocked up; and a third is 
completely hidden by the altar at the further end, behind which 
once stood the very curious figure of Mithras, found in various 
fragments by F. Mullooly. We have a photograph of this 
figure, and also of the altar, before us as we write. A youth- 
ful figure, with a Phrygian cap on his head, rises out of a rough 
mass of rock. This was Mithras, supposed to have sprung from 
a stone, petra genetrix. The altar has in the front a bas relief 
of Mithras sacrificing a bull, and at the back a large serpent, 
on either side genii bearing torches. Cautus was one of the 
appellations of Mithras, and a cippus was found in this chamber 
with the words upon it, cavre sack. Similar symbols have 
been found in other Mithraic caves. 

There is, thus, no doubt about this having been a speleum of 
Mithras; but the question that now presents itself is, how did 
this Oriental superstition find a home in such close proximity 
to a church of the age of Constantine, and actually commu- 
nicating with the most sacred spot in that church, the memoria 
of S. Clement? The Mithraic worship held its ground in 
Rome, and especially in private houses, until 394. And had 
this been a private house belonging to persons of that sect, they 
would certainly have never been disturbed in their idolatrous 
practices, nor have forfeited the possession of their house until 
the end of the fourth century. The only satisfactory solution 
of the question is the supposition of De Rossi, that this speleum, 
or rather the stuccoed chamber connected with it, was one of 
the /oca religiosa restored to the Christians by Constantine, as 
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having been originally their property, and used by them for 
Christian worship. 

Supposing, therefore, that this stuccoed chamber was used by 
S. Clement as a place of assembly for “the Church in his 
house,” and after his exile and martyrdom regarded with still 
greater veneration by Roman Christians as his memoria, it 
would be just one of those places likely to be marked out for 
confiscation ; and it was actually, about the third century, 
defiled by the Mithraic speleum, to which it was made to serve 
as a vestibule. The Christians would still remember the spot 
as the dominicum Clementis, and it would be one of the first 
sacred places that S. Melchiades would claim as of right 
belonging to the Christians, when Maxentius decreed the 
restoration of the loca ecclesiastica.* This supposition is so 
reasonable, and so entirely confirmed by the existing remains 
and by historical facts, that we feel no hesitation in accepting it 
as a recovered page of the lost history of San Clemente, and 
a confirmation of the notice in the Liber Pontificalis that 
S. Clement was born in Rome in the Ceelian Region. 

We come now to the ancient Basilica itself, the brickwork of 
the apse of which belongs to the time of Constantine, and the 
existence of which we have seen alluded to in unmistakable 
terms by S. Jerome. The episcopal chair, which now stands in 
the apse of the upper church, bears an inscription stating it to 
have been put up there by Cardinal Anastasius in the twelfth 
century. But the marble slabs of which it is composed are far 
more ancient than that; and are, in fact, adorned near the 
edge with a line of letters in the well-known Damasine cha- 
racter. A careful comparison of these letters, and of similar 
ones on other pieces of marble in both the upper and lower 
Churches, has enabled De Rossi to reconstruct the following 
inscription. His archzological genius has supplied the gaps in 
italics :— 


Salvo SIRicio epISCopo ECCLesiae s. GA... .F 
PRAESBYTER s. MARTYR Clementi hOC 
VOLVIT dedicatum (?) 


This long inscription in a single line shows that the marbles 
must have originaily stood side by side, and probably formed a 
kind of screen, similar to that which surrounds the choir in the 
upper church. And thus, we have a record of the decoration 
of this Basilica in the pontificate of Siricius, i.e. between 384 





* §. Aug., Brev. Coll. cum Donat., iii. 34. 
+ Gaudentius, or Gallus, or Gabinius. 
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and 898,—about the time when S. Jerome wrote. Other frag- 
ments contain portions of inscriptions by S. Damasus himself. 

The next historical notice of San Clemente is in the 
Epistle of Pope Zosimus, in 417, to the Africans concerning 
the Pelagian Celestius, where he mentions the Council before 
which that cunning heretic had made his defence. ‘‘ We sat,” 
he writes, “in the Basilica of S. Clement, for he, imbued with 
the teaching of Blessed Peter the Apostle, had corrected 
ancient errors with such authority, and had made such great 
progress [in perfection], that the faith which he had learned 
and taught he also consecrated by his martyrdom.”* A memo- 
rial of this Council is thought to be preserved in the fragment 
of a fresco still to be seen about the middle of the wall of the 
north aisle; but nothing certain can be laid down on this 
point. In 449 S. Leo the Great sent Renatus, Cardinal Priest 
of San Clemente—Presbyterum Tituli S. Clementis,t—as one of 
his legates to that which is commonly known as the “ Latro- 
cinium” of Ephesus. 

The beautiful marble screen which encloses the schola can- 
torum, together with the ambones and Paschal candlestick now 
in the upper church, have been pronounced by all archeologists 
to be far more ancient than the earliest date at which that 
church could have been constructed; but F. Mullooly has 
been able to fix the date of their erection by the discovery, 
upon one of the marble beams under the panels to the west of 
the Gospel améo, of an inscription, which runs thus :— 


ALTARE TIBI DS SALVO HORMISDPAPA : MERCVRIVS PB 
CVM SOCIIS OFfert— 


“In the Pontificate of Pope Hormisdas, Mercurius the Priest, 
with his companions, offers an altar to Thee, O God.” The 
Pontificate of Hormisdas lasted from 514 to 528, and this 
piece of marble evidently formed part of the epistyle of the 
altar. One of the pillars which now adorns the monument of 
Cardinal Venerio, in the same church, bears on its capital the 
inscription :— 


+ MERCVRIVS PB SCE ECelesie Romane servuS DNI 


It is a natural conclusion to infer that this pillar once supported 
the ciborium or baldachino of the altar which Mercurius had 
erected ; and that both altar and ciborium originally stood in 
the lower church. This Mercurius, Cardinal Priest of S. Cle- 





* Ep. 3. + S, Leo M., ad Flavian. 
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ment, afterwards, z.e. in 532, became Pope John II., as we are 
informed by a celebrated inscription in S. Peter’s Ad Vincula : 
** Joannes cognomento Mercurius ex sancte ecclesie Romane 
presbyteris ordinatus ex titulo sancti Clementis ad gloriam Pon- 
tificalem promotus.”” De Rossi fully endorses the opinion of F. 
Mullooly, that in Mercurius, Pope John II., we have the person 
whose monogram is so frequently repeated on the marble panels 
of the screen, and who has been thought to be John VIII., by 
reason of a similarity between the monogram and that on coins 
of the latter Pontiff. The classical style of the panels agrces 
far better with the sixth than with the close of the ninth ccn- 
tury; and the fact of John II. having put up a beautiful altar 
while he was titular of San Clemente, makes it probable that 
he would still, as Pope, take a special interest in this Basilica, 
and complete the work of restoration which he commenced 
before his elevation. Some fragments of the screen which 
once surrounded the sanctuary of the ancient Basilica have 
been discovered in situ. 

An interesting episode in the history of San Clemente is the 
life and death of the beggar, S. Servulus. §. Gregory the 
Great came himself to the Basilica, to preach his panegyric, 
which is still preserved :— 


In the porch of the Church of S, Clement (he says) Servulus, whom 
many of you knew as well as I, passed his days. He was poor in this 
world’s wealth, but rich in heavenly treasures. He was paralyzed from 
his infancy. His mother and brother attended him, and the alms he 
received he caused them to distribute among the poor. He was utterly 
ignorant of letters, but he bought the books of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
had them continually read to him by the pilgrims and other pious persons 
to whom he gave hospitality, so that he committed them all to memory. In 
his sufferings he never ceased, either day or night, to give thanks to God and 
sing His praises. But when the time arrived for him to receive the reward 
of his sufferings, the pain attacked the vital parts, and knowing that he 
was near death, he asked the pilgrims, and those persons whom he had 
lodging with him, to arise and sing with him the Psalms for his death. 
And while they were singing, he suddenly interrupted them, saying with 
a loud voice: “Hush! do you not hear the melodies of the heavenly 
choir?”’? And, while listening to the angelic chant, he expired.* 


F. Mullooly argues from this episode of 8. Servulus that the 
Basilica was in good repair in the time of S. Gregory the Great, 
that is, at the beginning of the seventh century ; and we do 
not read of any further restorations or building there until the 





* §. Greg. M., Moral, i. Hom. 15, n. 4, 
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time of Pope Adrian I., who died in 795. Of him the Lider 
Pontificalis records: ‘‘ He restored and made new the roof of 
the title of blessed Clement, in the IIIrd Region, which was even 
on the point of falling, and was quite in ruins.” His successor, 
Leo III., presented this Basilica with “a vestment of cross- 
work having its border studded with gold ”—vestem de stauracin 
unam habentem periclysin de chrysoclavo; and also with a 
silver corona of fifteen pounds weight. 

We now approach a period of the history of our Basilica 
during which it is more easy to compare historical accounts 
with existing remains. In the south-west corner of the nave of 
the subterranean church are a series of subjects painted in 
fresco, all apparently of the same date. One of them repre- 
sents the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin,* but on either 
side of the group of astonished Apostles is a figure of much 
larger proportions. One, who has a circular nimbus, and holds 
a small cross in his hand, has the name SCS VITVS at his 
head. The other, who is invested with the pallinus, has a 
square nimbus, showing that he was living when the picture was 
painted and the inscription—SANCTISSIMVS DOM LEO -RT 
PP ROMANVS. The missing letter of the numeral is evidently Q,+ 
so that this painting must have been executed between 847 and 
855, the period of Leo lV.’s pontificate. Beneath the whole pic- 
ture runs an inscription: “ Quod hec pre cunctis splendet pictura 
decore, componere hanc studuit presbyter ecce Leo.” Leo lV. 
had been priest of the church of the Quattro Coronati, just 
opposite San Clemente; and it is probable he designed, if he 
did not himself paint this fresco, while a simple priest, and 
that after his elevation to the Pontificate the title and the pal- 
lium were added. He appears to have had a particular devo- 
tion to the mystery of the Assumption, for he ordered the 
octave day of that feast to be observed with great solemnity, 
whereas the Liber Pontificalis says that it had not been so kept 
before his time in Rome. The Pope was so pleased with the 





* We are surprised to find Mr. Hare (“ Walks in Rome,” vol. i. p. 318) 
indulging in such uncalled for remarks upon this fresco as the following : 
“The Ascension, sometimes called by Romanists (in preparation for their 
dogma of 1870) ‘the Assumption of the Virgin,’ because the figure of the 
Virgin is elevated above the other Apostles, though she is evidently intent 
on watching the retreating figure of her Divine Son.” Our Lord is seated 
in glory. Even so eager a Protestant controversialist as Mr. Wharton 
Marriot says: “The subject is the ‘Assumption,’ as we have already 
observed.” (Testimony, n. p. 50.) 

t When first discovered, De Rossi distinctly saw part of the curve of 
the Q. Mr. J. H. Parker, who really attributes the picture to Leo IX., 
had probably not read De Rossi’s remarks upon it. 
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zeal with which the people entered into this devotion, that he 
made a liberal distribution of alms on the occasion. It is 
interesting to remember this in connection with the fresco. In 
the long list of magnificent offerings which S. Leo IV. made to 
the different Basilicas, in thanksgiving for the preservation of 
Rome from the Saracens, we find that he gave to “ the Basilica 
of S. Clement, Pope and Martyr, six salvers (gabathas) of the 
purest silver—three with the sign of Christ in filigree work, 
two figures of palms, and one polished, weighing four pounds.” 
On another occasion he gave to this church “a silver ewer, 
having engraved upon it the figure of a man’s head, with a vine 
and other devices, weighing three pounds.” After Leo’s death, 
an antipope Anastasius succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
Vatican Basilica, and the Liber Pontificalis records how he de- 
stroyed pictures which S. Leo had caused to be painted there. 
It is impossible to determine with any exactness the dates of 
the various frescoes with which the subterranean church was 
adorned. The Crucifixion, with Our Lady and S. John at the 
foot of the Cross; The Maries at the Sepulchre ; Our Lord in 
Limbo raising up Adam and welcomed with outstretched hands 
by Eve, and a fragment of the first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
are all depicted on the wall, at right angles to the east wall on 
which is the painting of the Assumption. The style is similar, 
and perhaps we shall not be wrong in assigning to them the same 
date. One circumstance connected with the last-named subject 
remains to be noticed. It is, that the wall upon which it is 
painted had not formed part of the original building. At first 
the nave had been separated from the narthex by four pillars, 
still with one exception in situ. These, however, do not appear 
to have been sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the 
portico, and four of the spaces between them were (possibly by 
Adrian I.) blocked up with masonry, leaving only the space 
between the two centre ones open as an entrance to the church. 
These walls were plastered and afterwards adorned with frescoes. 
The space between the two pillars on the opposite side of the 
narthex has been blocked up in the same way, and upon the 
wall is painted a fresco of our Lord giving His blessing after 
the Greek manner, with S. Andrew and 8. Clement on either 
side of Him, and SS. Cyril and Methodius kneeling before Him, 
guarded by the archangels Michael and Gabriel. Two of the 
pillars in the colonnade, which divides the south aisle from the 
nave, have been, at some period previous to the abandonment 
of the Basilica, strengthened by a wall of masonry, in which they 
are embedded, and this wall is likewise covered with frescoes of 
which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
Within four years of the death of S. LeoIV., Nicolas I. 
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began his eventful pontificate. His name appears on one of the 
frescoes in the narthex of our ancient Basilica. The painting 
represents the translation of the relics of S. Cyril, or perhaps of 
S. Clement, from the Vatican to his own basilica, Pope Nicolas 
‘walking in the procession with a tiara on his head and wearing 
the pallium, accompanied by his cross-bearer and bishops and 
clergy. Other Popes, as S. Clement and S. Boniface I., are in 
the frescocs contemporaneous with this also represented with 
the tiara. In their case it is an anachronism, but of S. Nicolas 
the Liber Pontificalis expressly relates that he was crowned 
(corononatur), which is never said of any previous Pontiff. The 
translation of S. Clement’s relics, however, did. not really take 
place during the reign of Nicolas, but in the time of Adrian IT., 
who succeeded him in 867; so that the inscription is incorrect : 


HVC.A.VATICANO.FERTVR. PP. NICOLAO.IMNIS. DIVINIS. 
QD.AROMATIBVS.SEPILIVIT. 


But, although this slight anachronism proves the picture to 
have been painted some time after the event which it represents, 
there was a very close connexion between Pope Nicolas I. and 
the translation of the relics of S. Clement. A short account of 
the finding of those relics will make this abundantly evident. 

In 848, Cyril of Thessalonica, a Roman by family, but a 
Greek by education at Constantinople, was sent to the Chazari, 
a tribe of Huns, who had settled on the Danube, and had asked 
the emperor Michael III. for Christian teachers. His mission 
was successful; and, after his return to Constantinople, he was 
sent with his brother Methodius on another mission to the 
Bulgarians. Methodius’s artistic powers greatly aided the effect 
of his brother’s preaching, and a painting of the Last Judg- 
ment, which he executed in the palace, produced such an im- 
pression on the king Boigoris that he not only earnestly desired 
Baptism, but, after some years, actually renounced the world 
and his crown and became a monk. Soon after his conversion, 
he sent to the Pope for an answer to certain questions, and for 
further instruction in the Christian religion. S. Nicolas com- 
plied with his request and solved his difficulties. From Bulgaria 
the missionary brothers went on to Moravia and Bohemia, and are 
regarded as the Apostles of all the countries where the Sclavo- 
nian tongue was spoken. S. Nicolas invited both the brothers 
to Rome. Cyril died there, and was buried in the Church of 
S. Clement. 

Before Cyril set out on his mission to the Chazari he went to 
the Crimea to learn Turcic. While there he inquired diligently 
for any information about the relics of S. Clement. 8. Gregory 
2582 
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of Tours tells us how the angels had built a shrine beneath the 
sea, in which the body of the martyred Pope was preserved ; 
and how, on the anniversary of his martyrdom, the sea was 
wont to recede so as to permit the faithful to visit this shrine. 
But the people told Cyril that for five centuries this wonder 
had never taken place. He therefore persuaded the Bishop of 
the diocese to accompany him in his search for the sacred spot. 
Gaudericus of Velletri, who is believed to have had it from the 
mouth of Cyril himself, tells us :— 


Taking ship on a calm day, under the guidance of Christ, they went 
their way .... and sailing with great devotion and confidence, with 
hymns and prayers, they reached the island in which they supposed the 
holy martyr’s body to be. They then went round about it, and searched 
with a great blaze of lights and increasing earnestness in their holy 
prayers, and then began very anxiously and unremittingly to dig in that 
mound where so great a treasure was suspected to rest. After working 
there for some time, and with much holy desire, on a sudden, as if God gave 
some brilliant star, one of the precious martyr’s ribs shone forth. At this 
spectacle all were filled with immense exultation, and, not without some 
excitement, they now vied with each other in digging out the earth more and 
more, and then in due time his sacred head also appeared. And after a 
little while again, behold the whole was found, by degrees and at intervals, 
as it were out of a number of parcels of holy relics. And, last of all, 
there appeared the anchor with which he had been cast into the deep. 
After the celebration of the Holy Mysteries, by the bishop, on the spot, 
the holy man lifted the chest of the sacred relics upon his own head, and 
bore them to the ship, and then transported the treasure (gloriam) to the 
metropolis. On the following morning the entire population of the city 
assembled, and taking up the chest of sacred relics, went round the town 
with much thanksgiving, and coming to the greater Basilica honourably . 
deposited them there.* 


After Cyril had accomplished his mission to the Chazari, he 
returned to Constantinople through Pontus, and obtained from 
the bishop the relics of S. Clement, which he always carried 
about with him in his missionary journeys, until, with his 
brother Methodius, he arrived in Rome. S. Nicolas I., who 
had invited them, died before the two brothers reached the 
eternal city; but his successor, Adrian II., went out with the 
Roman clergy and people, and thus after the lapse of eight 
centuries S. Clement’s body once more entered the city, and 
was buried “ in the Church which long before had been erected 
in his name.” + Cyril died shortly after his arrival ; and though 





* Gaudericus, quoted by Rondinini, lib. i. s. 3; F. Mullooly, pp. 95-97. 
t Ibid.; F. Mullooly, p. 103. 
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Methodius wished to take back his relics to their mother, ac- 
cording to a promise they had made before their departure on 
their apostolic mission, the Pope, at the strong remonstrance of 
the Roman people, refused to allow the sacred remains to be 
taken out of Rome. Methodius then requested that they might 
be deposited in the Church of S. Clement, and the Pope assented. 
Accordingly, with much joy and reverence they laid Cyril “in 
a marble monument, prepared for the purpose in the Basilica 
of S. Clement, on the right side of the altar.” Baronius says 
that Methodius, after apostolic labours in Moravia, where his 
Sclavonic Liturgy is still used, returned to Rome, and died at an 
advanced age, and was buried with his brother in San Clemente. 
In the south-western corner of the southern aisle are some 
remains of masonry which are considered by De Rossi to have 
once formed part of this monument to the apostles of Moravia. 
A few steps further west is a rude fresco, representing S. Cyril, 
whose name is painted vertically, before a crowned monarch, 
probably the Emperor Michael III.; and further on is a frag- 
ment of a picture of an archbishop baptizing a young man, 
possibly the King of the Chazari. 

The translation of the relics of 8. Clement to his own basilica 
is the last historical event which can with certainty be assigned 
to the subterranean church. In 896, an earthquake shook the 
pillars of the Basilica of 8. John Lateran; and, if we suppose 
it to have extended to San Clemente, we may assign that date 
to the injury sustained by the columns, which, as we have men- 
tioned, were afterwards imbedded in brick piers. The paintings 
on these brick piers are of a different character to all the rest 
in the Basilica, and De Rossi considers them to belong to the 
eleventh century. His reasons for this conclusion are so closely 
connected with the determination of the date of the destruction 
of the ancient Basilica, and the filling up of its lower portion 
to form «a foundation for the more modern church, that we must 
ask our readers’ attention to a few dates by which that event 
may be fixed with tolerable accuracy. 

We have already had occasion to mention the marble epi- 
scopal throne in the apse which was placed there by Cardinal 
Anastasius, with an inscription stating that he hoc opus cepit 
perfecit. Cardinal Anastasius died in 1125, and Panvinius 
writes of him that “his tomb still remains in the Basilica of 
S. Clement, which he rebuilt from the foundations.” * A con- 
clave was held in San Clemente in 1099 for the electionof Pope 
Paschal II. It is hardly probable that a church, capable of 
being used for such a purpose, should, in the course of twenty- 





* Panvinius, Zpitom. Pont, Rom., p. 82; ed. Venet. 1557. 
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five years, require rebuilding from the foundations; so that the 
conclave was, in all probability, held in the modern church, 
F. Mullooly found, in the pavement of the narthex of the sub- 
terranean basilica, an inscription with the names of Gregory VI. 
and Nicolas II., whose pontificates ended respectively in 1046 
and 1060. The demolition of the ancient Basilica and the build- 
ing of the present church must, therefore, have taken place be- 
tween 1060 and 1099. Now, we know that, in 1084, this part 
of Rome was pillaged by the Normans under Robert Guiscard, 
who marched to the relief of S. Gregory VII., then besieged in 
S. Angelo by the Emperor Henry IV. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to resist the conclusion, that this was the date of the 
destruction of the ancient Basilica; and that, in the course of 
the next fifteen years, Cardinal Anastasius, finding the soil of 
this part of Rome so much raised in level by the accumulation 
of rubbish from the devastations of the Normans, determined 
to abandon the lower part of the Basilica and use its walls and 
columns as foundations for the new church. If the ancient 
Basilica had been constructed with a ¢triforium, like that of 
S. Agnese fuori-le-mura, the colonnade of this ¢riforium would 
supply the pillars of the present church, and thus we may 
account for the beautiful columns (some of them composed of 
the most precious marbles) being left in situ in the ancient 
Basilica.* 

The only historical point that now remains to be determined 
is the date of the four sets of paintings executed at the expense 
of Beno de Rapiza and Maria Macellaria his wife. These are 
all painted on blocks of masonry, constructed to support shat- 
tered or failing columns. They are all by one and the same 
artist ; and, since one of them represents, as we have seen, the 
translation of the relics of S. Cyril from the Vatican, they must 
have been executed after the year 867. We have, therefore, 
to fix upon some portion of the interval between that date and 
1084, when the church was destroyed. F. Mullooly appears 
inclined to assign to them a date soon after that of the event 
which one of them represents; but De Rossi observes with truth 
that a mistake, such as the substitution of Pope Nicolas for 
Pope Adrian II., is not likely to have been until some time 
after the death of both, while the same mistake is actually 
found in writers of the eleventh century. Muratori, the great 
authority on medizval Italy, lays down the following rule as 





* This idea was drawn out in a clever paper in the Month for 1868 
(vol. ix. p. 610). The writer of it anticipated a discovery of a flight of 
steps leading from the porch to the lower church. We have not heard of 
any such staircase having been actually found. 
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to the use of the cognomen: “ Very rarely in the tenth cen- 
tury, more frequently in the eleventh, and in abundant in- 
stances in the twelfth century, was the use of the surname 
diffused and established ”; and he goes on to show that the 
Venetians first used it, and that in Rome, even in the eleventh 
century, it was extremely rare. We cannot, therefore, place 
these paintings, on which the surname De Rapiza occurs, 
earlier than that century ; and the researches of Corvisieri on the 
ancient families of Rome have led that author to assign the 
rise of the family of the De Rapiza to the same eleventh cen- 
tury. The brilliancy of the colouring at the time when these 
frescoes were first brought to light is an additional confirmation 
of De Rossi’s opinion that they were executed shortly before 
the destruction of the ancient Basilica. 

The determination of the date of these frescoes is interesting, 
not merely from an archeological point of view, but still more 
so because these paintings are by no means contemptible as 
works of art. F. Mullooly says :— 


They are a link in religious art, especially as being votive pictures, by 
which we can trace the ideas which prevailed when the Catacombs had 
fallen into desuetude. Without a single}symbol of the Catacombs, or a 
single figure imitated from them,* they contain a distinct, formed, and 
characteristic school of painting. The ideas eliminated from them do not 
contradict the Catacombs. And on the side of art, as compositions, they 
are superior to any we possess in the Catacombs. With all the defects of 
drawing and perspective, the colouring is pleasing, they tell their story 
well, and they exhibit a grouping and movement for which we seek in 
vain through the Catacombs, or indeed in most of the Pagan frescoes which 
have come down to us. And if some have fixed the age of Charlemagne 
as the commencement of modern history, the wall pictures of that age may 
be taken as forerunners of Cimabue, Giotto, and the beginning of the 
modern school of painting. (F. Mullooly, Zntrod., p. xliii.) 


Kugler, in his Handbook of Painting, has assigned 1204, the 
date of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, as the period of 
the rise of Italian art. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with early Italian paintings to speak positively on the subject ; 
but there appears to us to be less difference in style between 
these paintings and those of Cimabue, than between the works 
of that father of Italian painting and those of the Byzantine 
artists. Mr. Okeley has brought forward weighty reasons for 
tracing Gothic architecture to a Roman origin, and it will be 
interesting if these frescoes should help to prove the existence 





* This is not quite correct. On the same pier with the fresco of the 
miracle of Sisinnius at S. Clement’s Mass there is a fresco of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, a favourite subject with the Catacomb artists. 
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of a native school of painting, which did not learn its principles 
from Byzantine, but from Roman masters. One thing is certain: 
these spirited compositions were executed at least 150 years 
before the date given by Kugler for the rise of Italian painting. 

The subjects of the central compartments of these frescoes 
are mostly from traditions connected with S. Clement. The 
Pagan Sisinnius miraculously struck with blindness while in- 
truding into the chapel where S. Clement is saying Mass. 
Above this is a representation of the enthronization of S. 
Clement by S. Peter, Linus and Cletus standing on either side 
of the episcopal chair. The other fresco in the nave represents 
the history of S. Alexius, his life, death, and recognition ; while 
above is a figure of our Lord on a jewelled throne, with S. 
Clement and 8S. Nicolas on either side, while between each is 
an archangel, Michael and Gabriel, with thuribles. The two 
other frescoes in this series are the narthex. One, which we 
have already mentioned, depicts the translation of S. Clement, 
or more probably S. Cyril, from the Vatican to San Clemente. 
The other represents the miraculous preservation of a child left 
behind in the submarine shrine of 8. Clement in the Crimea. 
Below is a large medallion bust of S. Clement, to whom Beno 
de Rapiza, his wife the Lady Maria, their little son Clement, 
and their daughter Attilia, with her governess, offer votive 
candles. 

We should have been glad, had our space allowed of it, to 
enter into a move full account of the scenes represented in 
these frescoes; but, in the absence of illustrations, such de- 
scriptions fail to convey a very definite idea to the reader; and 
we must content ourselves with referring those who wish for 
more information to the beautiful photographs in F. Mullooly’s 
book. We have not attempted any account of the more modern 
church, which has been so long identified in the minds, even of 
the learned, with the ancient Basilica whose history we have 
traced. Even in so recent a work as Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s 
“Walks in Rome” we find the words of Lord Lindsay quoted 
as though I", Mullooly’s discoveries had never taken place :— 


In S. Clemente, built on the site of his paternal mansion, and restored 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, an example is still to be seen, in 
perfect preservation, of the primitive church ; everything remains én statu 
quo—the court, the portico, the cancellum, the ambones, paschal candle- 
stick, crypt, ciborium—virgin and intact. (Op. cit., vol. i. p. 315.) 


Truth is stranger than fiction ; and the knowledge, which we 
have gained through the recent discoveries is even more 
valuable and interesting than the pleasing imagination which 
for so many centuries attracted travellers to the Basilica of San 
Clemente. 




















Art. VIII—THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


La Questione Romana nel Congresso. Pel Barone pi Letino CARBONELLI. 
Geneva. 1870. 


| iw is in some degree a new symptom of the times that the 
EL. Italian Catholics are using the press in defence of the 
rights of the Church. There have been instances of it for several 
years, and the spirit seems to be extending. It is impossible 
not to see that it must cause real perplexity to the Government 
of Victor Emmanuel. That Government must either altogether 
throw away the pretence of the liberty of the press or allow the 
discussion of facts which, when truly stated, clearly prove that 
it was not originally called into existence by the people of the 
States of the Church, and does not now represent them ; that 
it is maintained by force, in opposition alike to right and to the 
will of the governed ; and moreover that it contains in its very 
constitution the seeds of weakness and death. 

Our readers, we think, will be interested to see how these 
questions are being discussed in Italy, and we propose, in the 
present article, to give some examples taken from two recent 
numbers of the Civilta Cattolica (those for July, 1871) and 
— a pamphlet published with his name, by the Baron Car- 

onelli. 

We were at once struck by a distinction between these 
publications. The Civilta Cattolica is published at Florence, 
immediately under the eye and subject to the authority of 
the Government of Victor Emmanuel. Baron Carbonelli pub- 
lishes at Geneva. There is something satisfactory in the very 
fact. Geneva is now the point nearest to Rome at which those 
who remain faithful to the Holy Father are allowed to speak 
out what they mean and feel. Geneva, the city where John 
Calvin so long exercised an undisputed autocracy, the city of 
which S. Frances of Sales was Bishop, and in which he was not 
only refused permission to reside, but could only pass through it 
at the risk of his life—the city where Voltaire erected his 
battery to overthrow the Christian Faith, whence Rousseau 
poured forth principles even more dangerous for the subversion 
of all Christian principles both social and moral—it is in this 
same Geneva that Catholics have now established their fortress, 
to assail the principles of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Calvin, now 
enthroned in once favoured Italy. It is exactly the case of a 
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besieged garrison making a successful sortie and turning against 
the invaders the cannon of their own lines. ‘“ Geneva,” writes 
Archbishop Spalding, “has been called the Protestant Rome, 
on account of its having been for so long a period the head- 
quarters of the opposition to the Catholic religion. But it is 
Protestant Rome no longer, simply because it has ceased to be 
Protestant in any proper sense of the term. Nearly one-half 
of the city, and considerably more than one-half of the canton, 
is now Catholic; while nine-tenths of the remaining portion 
has gone off into the ranks of Unitarianism and Rationalism, the 
latter verging on downright infidelity. The name of John 
Calvin is now seldom heard, and his last resting-place is utterly 
unknown ; and the same may be said of his predecessors and 
co-workers of iniquity under the mask of religion,—Viret, 
Favel, and others. Their memory is wholly gone, and their 
very names have well-nigh perished. The principal and real 
non-Catholic saints of Geneva are Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
native of the city, who has a statue erected to him on an island 
of the Rhone, in a position prominent and central; and Vol- 
taire, a foreigner, the philosopher of Ferney, in the immediate 
vicinity ; while the secondary patrons may be said to be two 
other infidel foreigners, Gibbon and Byron.” Have we not 
here a figure of the state of the question between the Catholic 
religion and Protestantism, not in Geneva alone, but through- 
out Christendom. The fate of the Protestant Reformers has 
been that of the swarms of locusts, which is nowhere more 
graphically described than in F. Newman’s “ Callista.” They 
came on at first as a resistless host, but very soon became dan- 
gerous and mischievous only by the pestilence which was bred 
out of their decay and putrefaction. So it is that what the 
Church has now to contend against is not Protestantism in the 
sense of a false religion, but the infidelity which has been pro- 
duced by the utter decay of all religion in every country in which 
Protestantism has supplanted the Church. For many reasons 
the process has been slower in England than elsewhere, but in 
England, at this hour, it is going on before our eyes. 

Still, so far as we may judge by comparing the pamphlet of 
Baron Carbonelli with the articles in the Civilta Cattolica, the 
mere profession of liberty, however false in fact may be the 
Government by which that liberty is professed, enables those 
who publish in Italy itself to speak out with a very considerable 
degree of plainness. The distinction between the two seems 
pretty much to be, that while at Geneva a Catholic may state 
his conclusions as well as give the premisses from which they 
are drawn, at Florence he is at liberty to state and enforce his 
premisses so that he leaves it to his readers to draw the prac- 
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tical conclusion from them. In fact he is compelled to adopt 
what the great Protestant philosopher Butler thought the 
most effective way of enforcing practical truths. After pointing 
out as the peculiar misery of his own times (he died in 1752) 
what is certainly tenfold more characteristic of ours, that, “ not 
to mention the multitudes who read merely for the sake of 
talking and to qualify themselves for the world, or for some 
such kind of reasons, there are, even of the few who read for 
their own entertainment and have a real curiosity to see what 
is said, several, which is prodigious, who have no sort of 
curiosity to see what is true. For the sake of this whole class 
of readers, for they are of different capacities, different kinds, 
and get into this way from different occasions, I have often 
wished that it had been the custom to lay before people nothing 
in matters of argument, but the premisses, and leave them to 
draw conclusions themselves.” Butler, it seems, calculated 
that men are more impressed by a conclusion which they have 
drawn for themselves than by one supplied to them ready drawn 
out, and if so, the Civilta Cattolica may suffer no loss by being 
published at Florence, for it concludes one of its articles, “ You 
ask what is to be done? What are we to reply? If we did not 
fear the claws of the public prosecutor, we would say openly 
what we think. But being unable to do that, we invite our 
readers to read over again [a certain] article,” which will no 
doubt sufficiently suggest it. 

Baron Carbonelli begins by quoting the declaration of the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel made almost immediately after 
“the sacrilegious occupation of Rome, when it was bombarded 
on one side by Bixio and breached by Cadorna on the other 
close to the Porta Pia,” a declaration which, while founded on the 
inability of that Government to resist the surging tide of revo- 
lution, ‘ declared Rome and the Roman provinces an integral 
part of the kingdom of Italy,” professedly on the basis of a 
plébiscite assumed to be spontaneous; and yet at the very same 
moment felt itself compelled to add to the first article those 
which follow :—“ The Sovereign Pontiff retains the dignity, 
the inviolability, and all the personal prerogatives of a So- 
vereign.” ‘There shall be sanctioned by an appropriate law 
the conditions necessary to guarantee, together with territorial 
franchise, the independence of the Supreme Pontiff and the 
free exercise of the spiritual authority of the Holy See.” 


Whether these clauses (he says) were dictated by the fear of pressure from 
foreign countries, or by the necessity of soothing the apprehensions of Catholics 
and the conscience of the Italian people itself, or by some other deep conviction 
in the minds of the ministry themselves, I know not. Perhaps it is to be attri- 
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buted to one of these causes, perhaps to all of them together. ... . Be this 
as it may, the revolutionary Government, in spite of itself, has plainly avowed 
four things. 

First. That the Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, must be invested 
with a special character of authority, which is wholly political, and must 
preserve the dignity, the inviolability, and every other prerogative of a 
sovereign. 

Secondly, that the Pope must exercise freedom in his spiritual authority ; 
and that in order to enjoy liberty of action in the exercise of that spiritual 
authority, he must be independent ; and that as a necessary means of his 
being independent, he must have a territory free from all interference, ruled 
and governed by himself. 

Thirdly, that the Holy See, or internal hierarchy of the Church, its officers 
and nominees, and the whole body dependent on it, must enjoy the same pri- 
vilege of emancipation from the lay state, both as to person and things, 
without which the free exercise of its ministry is impossible. 

Fourthly, that the Government admits its obligation to guarantee to the 
Pope, by the means above mentioned, his regal authority and the independ- 
ence and security of a territory beneath his government. 

Now if all this does not amount to a declaration that, in order to exercise 
his spiritual authority, the Roman Pontiff must also possess temporal and 
political power, I challenge the most acute logician to show how it is to be 
declared. 

And it inevitably follows either that the guarantee proclaimed on behalf of 
the Pope, of his authority, his liberty, and his territory, settles what is called 
the “ Roman question” by no means in the sense in which the Italian revo- 
lution has proclaimed that it must be settled, and in which it set itself to 
settle it by iron and fire on the ill-omened day of the 20th of September— 
or else that the act of the 9th of October is only the completion of the 
system of falsehood and shame which has been carried on for ten years in 
homage to the obscene madness of that revolution. 


Tn his second section the Baron shows that it is impossible 
the Holy Father should really possess and govern part of Rome 
{what is called the Leonine City) without interfering with and 
even wholly overthrowing the sovereignty of the king in the 
remainder of the city. Then he goes on :— 


But in truth, the proclamation of “territorial franchise,” and every 
other substantive and adjective of this decree, are nothing more than a 
farce and falsehood; the proclamation containing a decree which cannot 
become law until it has been submitted for approbation to the Legislative 
Assembly. As yet, therefore, it is nothing more than a proposal which, to 
treat it in the manner most favourable to the ministers, can be understood only 
as expressing the desire or will of the existing Government. But this desire 
or will may not be approved by the wisdom of parliament, and it is easy to 
see that it will be received with cries of indignation and tumult. (p. 8.) 


And then he asks whether the Assembly, the majority of 
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which had already listened without protest, and even with 
applause, to speeches demanding “ the radical overthrow of the 
Papacy,” and that “ the Pontiff of Christ should be turned out 
by the Pontiff of the people,” is likely not only to leave undi- 
minished liberty to the Pope in his episcopal character, but 
also to acknowledge him as an independent sovereign. This, 
he says, would be to believe that rivers will flow back to 
their source, especially because the revolutionary party is 
strengthened since that both by the election of many of its mem- 
bers, and by finding Rome already in its hands. And even if 
the parliament at Florence should vote all that is promised, 
what security would that be for its permanence, for it is the 
essence of parliamentary government that one minister and 
one parliament succeed another, and thus the Head of the 
Church would always hold his power subject to notice to quit ; 
and even supposing, what is hardly conceivable, that the pro- 
posal should really and honestly be carried out, what a state of 
things would it produce !—two governments carried on on dia- 
metrically opposite principles in the same city, the one, for 
instance, suppressing convents, the other doing its utmost to 
encourage them ; one seizing the property of the Church, the 
other denouncing the seizure of Church property as rob- 
bery; and between both, with the population excited by one 
to acts which the other treats as criminal, and in one quarter 
of the city worn down by wars and taxation, while in the other 
assisted by all the charity and love which the Gospel prescribes, 
can any one believe that such a state of things would really be 
lasting? Can it have been intended to last by those who set it 
up? The author goes on to show that from the state of the 
case conciliation between tlie two parties is impossible. ‘“ The 
Pope, as the minister of charity, can pardon and absolve the 
usurper, but only on condition of penitence and restitution ; 
while the temper of the government may be inferred from two 
sayings laid down by members of parliament: one, ‘That the 
revolution must be carried on in the name of all other reli- 
gions against the Catholic religion,’ the other, that ‘To over- 
throw the principles of the Church of the Pope is more import- 
ant than the material occupation of Rome.’ ” 

Bat, says our author, the hypocritical profession of the revo- 
lution that it secures the Faith while spoiling the Pope of his 
temporal authority, turns upon an historical argument, viz., 
that for the first eight centuries of Christianity the Popes 
possessed no such temporal power, and yet that during that 
time the Christian religion was planted and spread throughout 
the world. This leads him to discuss the position of the 
Supreme Pontiffs in early times, during the middle ages, and in 
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modern times; and to show that the peculiar position of things 
in the primitive Church, when persecution was directed not 
against the spiritual power of the Popes, but against the pro- 
fession of Christianity itself, made a marked difference between 
the two, and that at present the real freedom and independence 
of the Supreme Pontiff is absolutely essential. 

Next the author answers what he pronounces to be the greatest 
of all absurdities,—the notion that Rome is the ancient and 
natural capital of Italy, and that the Italian cities are fitted to 
make a single body, and have at any time had one government. 
In answer to this, he goes through the whole course of history, 
and shows that there never has been any period at which Italy 
has been one nation or Rome its capital. Even during the 
Roman Empire the different Italian peoples, although under 
one head, possessed separate governments; and never since 
have they at any time been united under Rome. 

Next he shows from history that the Rome of the Popes has 
always been independent, and has been the “ protector and 
saviour of Italy.” Then, in the tenth section, he shows that 
the political power of the Popes grew up not only without the 
least conspiracy on their part, but against their own will, and 
that when the people rebelled against the imperial authority, 
the Popes obliged them to submit to it. 

Next he shows the advantages derived from the combination 
of spiritual and temporal power in the Supreme Pontiff, both 
in Europe and beyond its limits, and to Italy in particular— 
advantages which no historian, however hostile to Christianity, 
has been able to refuse to acknowledge—and these he traces in 
the abolition of slavery, the restoration of women to their proper 
place in society, and several other particulars; and shows that 
from the very nature of the authority which Christian Rome 
has exercised over the whole world, it was impossible that the 
Supreme Pontiff, who was by Divine anthority chief and ruler 
of all ecclesistical orders, should not be within that district 
chief also of the temporal. 

Next he discusses the rights which Catholics all over the 
world have in Rome, quoting from M. Thiers, whom he 
calls a Protestant (a name which Thiers, as a disciple of Vol- 
taire, is, we believe, far from claiming for himself), and from 
Bossuet, both of whom maintain the necessity of the Pope’s 
absolute independence. Each nation should have its eccle- 
siastical colleges in Rome ; the religious orders of each should 
have their mother-house there. But the Government of Florence 
has already seized by force the Quirinal, the residence of the 
Popes and the palace in which conclaves are held, and the other 
offices from which the administration of the Church in all 
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countries is carried on. It has seized the noble college which 
was founded at the cost of private persons, many of them in 
other countries, for the education of young religious. It has 
swept away the religious direction and education of the Roman 
University ; it has interrupted the communication of the Holy 
Father with the faithful, by seizing and prosecuting the papers 
which published the Pastoral Respicientes; it has seized and 
broken up, one after another, all the chief religious houses. 
All this is a setting aside of the rights not of Catholics in Rome 
alone, but throughout the world; and he says it cannot be 
doubted that Catholics will not permit their Church to be 
trodden down and their head enslaved, but that they will claim 
their rights in Rome, the city restored and maintained by them, 
and will contend to the utmost to restore it free and entire 
to the Supreme Pontiff. And this is the interest of all govern- 
ments, for even those which are not themselves Catholic have 
Catholic subjects. 

Next, our author discusses the argument upon which, as he 
says, the “ new theory of right ” depends—that of the “ will of 
the people,” and he undertakes to show, both synthetically and 
analytically, that it is not only the duty, but the desire of the 
Roman people, to follow the counsel of Seneca, “ ab innova- 
tionibus teipsum cohibe longissime.”? The Romans (beside the 
ecclesiastical order, which is naturally very numerous) consist of 
the nobility, the official men, the merchants of the Campagna, 
who, with the officials form the middle class, the professional 
men, the artists, the tradesmen and artisans, among whom 
several thousands are Jews. He goes through them in order, 
showing that each is by interest as well as inclination on the 
side of the Holy Father, and asks “ what class remains to the 
Government of Florence to favour those aspirations of which we 
are told? None but the Jews, most ungrateful to the Pontiff, 
their benefactor. But did not they also prefer Barabbas to 
Christ ? 

The real sympathies of the Roman people, he adds, were 
shown by the demand to be allowed to fight as soon as attack 
was threatened. It was not the Government but the people, 
which required that resistance should be made; and when, a few 
days before the final outrage, the Holy Father appointed a 
Triduo at the shrine of the Apostles, for the purpose of be- 
seeching God on behalf of the assailed Church, the concourse of 
people throughout those three days to the Vatican was so great, 
that the vast temple may be said to have been too small, and 
every countenance in the thronged streets was marked with 
profound grief. On another day, when the Pontiff attended 
at the opening of the new aqueduct, restoring that formerly 
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called the Macian, and which those who undertook it desired 
to call, in honour of him, the condotta Pia, the crowd was over- 
powering, and all united to hail him, proclaiming him their 
sovereign and benefactor, waving handkerchiefs, and throwing 
up their hats. Again, on the very eve of the 20th of September, 
when he went to throw himself before the Virgin of the ancient 
church of Ara celi, he could hardly make his way through the 
crowd, which received him with an intoxication of joy the 
whole way. Was not this spontaneous and unarranged move- 
ment of the Roman people the most expressive plébiscite that 
Rome has yet uttered? Again, the falsehood published by the 
Republicans was that the Roman people, pressed down by a 
hand of iron, was unable to show its real desires. But it was 
refuted by the fact that, when on the 20th of September, the 
troops were brought up to the walls, and nothing was spared to 
excite the Roman people to a rising, or, at the very least, to a 
demonstration in the Piazza, which might have been made a 
pretext for intervention, all that was done was labour lost. It 
availed nothing that repeated messages were sent under military 
escort to encourage the disaffected, and on entering Rome the 
disillusion and disgrace were greater and greater. Along thie 
whole extent of the Corso not a shop was open, not a balcony 
hung with draperies, as is the custom on festal occasions. On the 
contrary, most, both of the palaces and more humble dwellings, 
had put up the coats of arms and the flags of foreign powers, as 
if to protect them from an armed banditti. And then poured 
in before the regular troops a mob of strangers of all sorts, 
mixed with criminals and other fugitives, the scum of the popu- 
lation of Rome itself. As for the plébiscite, he says, that has 
been abundantly described by others—the open farce, the dif- 
ferent regions represented by ordered bodies, among which was 
hardly heard the musical language of the country. But, he 
adds, the absurdity of plébiscites is now so notorious that no 
man of sense paysany attention tothem. The strongest possible 
confirmation of all the former signs of hostility was that the 
employés, in all offices under Government, voluntarily chose 
to see their families deprived of bread, and themselves reduced 
to beggary, rather than dishonour themselves and break their 
faith to their proper Sovereign and Pontiff by taking any oath 
to the foreign Government. And, then, what of the organs of 
public opinion, so much extolled nowadays—the public journals ? 
There is not in Rome so much as one revolutionary journal 
which was established by Romans, and hardly so much as one 
emigrant Roman who has taken a part in such loathsome 
pollution; while, in spite of all the violence of ruffians and the 
vexations of the men in power, the number is ever increasing 
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of spirited Catholic journals, all of purely native origin, and 
eagerly inquired for and read. Of the Unita Cattolica alone 
more than 890 copies are daily taken in Rome. 

Next, our author shows in detail the failure of the new insti- 
tutions; the municipality could not be made to work, and, 
as far as it did, was against the new Government. Neither 
did the Lieutenant-Governor of Rome or the Government of 
Florence get on much better, the one setting himself to put a 
stop to all cries in the streets, the other to issue a marvellously 
confused, undigested, and unconstitutional set of decrees, laws, 
and arrangements. These acts of the Government, says our 
author, forcibly suggested the idea that the pretended unifica- 
tion of Italy was being set aside, and treated as something 
dangerous. Unity consists emphatically in the uniformity of 
government and laws. But meanwhile the Government of this 
one country, called Italy, preserved Tuscan laws in Tuscany, Lom- 
bard laws in Venetia, Papal in Rome, and thus showed that the 
habits and customs of the people of these different cities are 
not fit to be melted into one, but that their differences must 
be respected. And if the southern kingdom has made least 
difficulty about receiving the code of the Kingdom of Italy, 
that is because its laws under the old Government were wiser 
and better than elsewhere, and therefore, instead of new laws 
being introduced there, they were in fact made the basis of 
those which were imposed on the rest of the peninsula. Rome 
itself found itself transported from a state of honourable 
liberty to one of despotic license, and from a most mild taxa- 
tion to the insupportable system which had already reduced to 
misery the rest of Italy, and has been reduced to a condition 
of passive resistance, varied by partial and fruitless risings, 
always pouring down imprecations on the new system, and 
calling out for that which is gone by. But the foreign revo- 
lutionists have the upper hand both of the Government and 
of the citizens. He then describes the relations of the new 
Government to religion—the sacred images are insulted, Christ 
is made the object of blasphemies, the carrying of the sacred 
viaticum is threatened, and cne day the parish priest of San 
Lorenzo in Lucina, when carrying It, was subjected to repeated 
outrages and blows. 

As to morals, books and pictures of the foulest obscenity are 
publicly exposed, a show is made of naked women, habitually 
in a theatre erected for the purpose in the Piazza di San Sil- 
vestro, and sometimes even in the public piazza, and the city 
is flooded with the most shameless prostitutes, who openly carry 
on their trade in the cafés and the most crowded streets. 

As to the security of person and property, assassinations are 
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committed in broad daylight, thefts and robberies go on daily, 
those who are suspected of being “ clericals ” are insulted and 
treated with violence. And then he shows how the revolu- 
tionists are allowed to make what demonstrations they please, 
as when they went in procession to the cemetery, where 
executed criminals are buried, to take up and treat with signal 
honours the heads of two ruffians, the vilest of assassins, who 
mined and blew up a part of the Serristori barracks, leaving 
dead under the ruins no less than seven-and-twenty Italian 
youths, part of the band of a battalion of Zouaves, and who did 
this not from any mistaken feeling of patriotism, but for a bribe 
of ten scudi each. And all these things were not done under 
any excusable outbreak of sudden enthusiasm, but were a 
deliberate expression of a perverted system encouraged by the 
authorities, as things even worse are now being practised with 
impunity in Naples. 

In the midst of all these outrages, the President of the 
Council of Ministers at Florence laid upon the table of the 
Legislative Assembly, together with other laws about Rome, 
one “ to guarantee the independence of the Supreme Pontiff, 
and the free exercise of the authority of the Holy See.” “ It 
is not casy to see,” says our author, “ amid all the trouble which 
the minister said he had taken about the Catholic movement, 
and about the security which it was incumbent upon Italy to 
give to Europe on the subject of the safety of the Pope, how 
he could have done anything more inopportune, more inefli- 
cacious, and more impertinent than such a proposal.” Only 
two days before, on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, a 
mob, led by a man who sold poultry, and who had been raised 
to the office of lieutenant in the National Guard, with some 
other ruflians of the same class, attacked with axes and revolvers 
the numerous congregation, which, on that day memorable to 
Catholics, was returning across the Piazza of the Vatican from 
their worship in 8. Peter’s. The next day, and the day after, 
another mob of ruffians rushed to assault the Palace of the 
Vatican itself, in which the Supreme Pontiff was residing, crying 
out that they meant to disarm the handful of men—only about 
a hundred—who are intrusted with the defence of his august 
and sacred person. It might have been expected that the Go- 
vernment would have been aware beforehand of this attempt, 
which was not made by the lowest of the people, who are 
faithful to the. Holy Father; certainly that they would have put 
it down immediately, and given over its leaders to the judicial 
authorities as men who with armed force had committed both 
sacrilege and a breach of the public peace. But, instead of this, 
the Government did not scruple to take advantage of these 
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events to prove, in its own way, the inconvenience caused in the 
present state of the popular mind, by the mere guard of honour 
by which, in case of extremities, the Pope might be defended, 
and to urge its disarmament, so that he might henceforth 
be wholly in the hands of the forces of the State. Thus at one 
and the same moment the Government of Florence was setting 
itself to put Europe to sleep at the cost of elaborate written 
promises, and was busy at Rome in acts by which the Pope 
was to be reduced to the condition of a simple bishop, shut 
up under forms of respect in his residence, lately royal, as an 
absolute prisoner of the revolution. 

Neither was it possible to imagine that the proposal was 
serious, knowing, as the ministers did, that the majority of the 
Chamber of five hundred had already made a formal declara- 
tion for the abolition of the Catholic Church. And accordingly 
all its most important articles were either struck out or made 
useless by the committee to which, according to the custom of 
Parliamentary bodies in France and Italy, it was sent. 

From the twentieth to the twenty-fourth sections our author’s 
work is devoted to the consideration of the Italian Revolution. 
This part is specially interesting, and deserves to be studied by 
all who think, as no doubt many English Protestants do sin- 
cerely think, that the Italian Revolution and the violent aggres- 
sions of the Piedmontese Government, were justified, or at least 
in great measure excused, by the abuses of the Italian Govern- 
ments under the old régime; for our author is so far from de- 
fending those abuses, that he points out what they really were 
and whence they arose, not contenting himself, as most English- 
men are almost obliged to do, with a vague notion of bad govern- 
ment at all times and in all parts of Italy, but distinguishing 
between different parts and divers times. And it is just this 
part of his work, we have no question, which made it indis- 
pensable that he shonld find a publisher beyond the limits of 
Italy. For he shows that there was no time--- 


When Tuscany or Romania, or even more certainly when the Two Sicilies, 
had any wish to become the handmaids to the petty state which ran round 
the feet of the Alps, the physical position of which buried it in snow, while 
its social development, in keeping with this, was always torpid, prepared for 
military rule, and with decaying institutions ; while other parts, and especially 
the Two Sicilies, had wise laws, wise administrations, and statesmen of 
singular wisdom, who devoted themselves to promote the greatness of their 
own country and the liberty of its people. And again, Lombardy and 
Venetia, if they had not been annexed to Piedmont by foreign force, would 
have laboured to give themselves a free constitution independent of all 
foreign masters. 

And least of all, in regard to liberty, would the Italian nation ever have 
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thought of Piedmontizing. It was freshly remembered how strong had been 
the reaction in Piedmont against the very first dawn of the French Revolution, 
against which it had not only taken up arms, but had made itself the gather- 
ing-place of all legitimatist conspirators. Neither could the Italians at large 
forget the days of blood which followed Novara, and the obstinate resistance, 
to the very last moment, against the Liberal movement commenced at 
Rome, which was from the first supported by the Neapolitan monarchy, 
and to the last resisted by the Government of Turin. But in the same pro- 
portion that that Government was retrograde, in the same was it ambitious 
to extend its dominions (p. 74). 


The author then shows how much had been done in other 
parts of Italy for the improvement of government, even before 
the French Revolution, in the kingdom of Naples and the 
grand duchy of Tuscany, and especially in Rome itself. Then 
came the wars of the Revolution—the States and republics, set 
up and thrown down by the revolutionary invaders,—and “when, 
after so many misfortunes, the decisive day of Waterloo gave 
hopes of an era of peace, there immediately followed the last 
and supreme calamity of Italy—the Congress of Vienna.” That 
Congress put Istria and Dalmatia, Lombardy and Venice under 
the dominion of Austria, and brought a foreign yoke into the 
midst of Italy. In times past the Italians had striven, at the 
cost of sanguinary wars, to shake off this evil, but it was now 
more calamitous than ever, inasmuch as it was that of a state 
neighbouring and powerful, and regarded as essentially re- 
actionary; and because it soon appeared that Austria was 
imposing these reactionary principles, not on her own domi- 
nions alone, but on the other Italian States. Hence arose the 
intense feeling which in every popular movement inspired the 
cry, ‘“ Down with the foreigners!” ‘ War to the foreigners ! ” 
and, says our author, “ This demand might have been satisfied, 
and reconciled with the dignity of the German Empire, if 
Austria had formed her Italian dominions into a kingdom, and 
had given it to the Prince Maximilian, who was living in 
retirement, and was so unhappily sent beyond the ocean, but 
who was personally beloved and reverenced by the Italians, 
whom he had for some time governed in a friendly spirit. But 
not such were the destinies either of Austria or of Italy.” 

Meanwhile political reforms became, says our author, more 
and more necessary in Italy. Steam navigation, railways, and 
electric telegraphs made her believe that the world was be- 
coming one family. 


The aspirations of the Italian people, as described in the narrative of Sivo, 
whom no one will suspect of Liberalism, were for well-ordered liberty. And in 
proof of this he states that the minister Intonti, who was head of the Police 
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department in Naples, proposed only the change of a ministry which had 
incurred odium by retrogradism, the institution of a Council of State in the 
form of a Senate, and some modifications of the administration. But on the 
very night which followed this proposal, Intonti was arrested and carried to 
the frontier, whence he received orders to go direct to Vienna, on pretext of 
bearing dispatches. 

But truth obliges us to declare, that all this war against the persons and 
the ideas connected with improvement proceeded, not from the Sovereign, 
but exclusively from the agents of authority. No one denies that King 
Ferdinand IT. of Naples, in everything which was his own spontaneous act, 
was favourable to intellectual improvement ; that he himself, in opposition to 
the whole of his ministry except one, caused the seventh Congress of men of 
science in Italy to be collected in Naples; and, moreover, that he was 
reproached by numbers, as having a strong tendency towards the Liberal 
party. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II., in his turn, threw open 
his states, and even his palace, to the Liberal party throughout the Peninsula. 
But the seats of the ministry were occupied by men, faithful and most 
honourable administrators, but in no sense statesmen, and the better part 
of the aristocracy were alienated by the arts of the disaffected, leaving the 
Court to be surrounded by courtiers, a very few of whom were not ignorant but 
timid, the greater part both ignorant and self-willed. Upon one point the 
courtiers and the ministers were of one mind, to press on despotism and to 
mislead the Sovereign as to the true state of affairs. 

I have myself read political statements presented to the King in the 
moment of the greatest political excitement, in which were contained political 
reports given in by the authority which presided over public order, and which 
testified to the most perfect public tranquillity and to the indignation of the 
people against “ some eight or ten revolutionists and filibusters.” 

And I myself, when I was at the head of the ministry of Public Works, 
whence it ought to be supposed that I was not ignorant of the true condition 
of the State, was assured, in August, 1860, that the whole population was for 
the king, and ready to put down the revolution. 

Unhappily the king was always betrayed and deceived. (p. 79.) 


But the most fatal legacy left to Italy by the French Revo- 
lution was the system of centralization. It is impossible to 
speak more strongly than our author does upon this point. It 
will probably surprise most English readers to find that he con- 
siders it not an evil left to Italy by the old régime, but one 
introduced by the revolution and the wars which it occasioned. 
The revolution was aimed at the destruction of all privilege, 
and with privilege it confounded local authority, and thus sub- 
jected all that hitherto had been left of local freedom to a 
central rule. That this was especially the case in Italy was 
long ago pointed out by Nicbuhr, who traced in the ancient 
cities of the States of the Church municipal authorities which 
survived not only the Roman Empire, but the confusion of the 
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barbarian invasions which attended its fall, and lasted through 
the peaceful period of the old régime, till they were destroyed by 
Napoleon, “ that faithful lover of despotism.’ What is still more 
curious, Niebuhr believed these institutions to have existed before 
the different cities were conquered by the arms of the ancient 
Roman Republic, and thus to have represented the very earliest 
dawn of civilization in Europe. Our author says: “ License 
sweeping away every principle of authority, produced arbitrary 
rule and was fatal to liberty. The military dictatorship made 
arbitrary power an institution, and smothered even the faintest 
cries of liberty, concentrating in one man the central power, 
the government, and the administration. Thus do extremes 
mect.” And the military dictatorship itself received new force 
from the fact, that its very principle made necessary foreign 
wars, and combined all Europe against France. But it was a 
fundamental error to make a permanent political system of 
what had been imposed as a necessity by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The author believes that this centralization is the 
main political reason why France, since the Revolution, has 
never enjoyed any stability ; while, “on the other hand, the sta- 
bility, both of government and of liberty in England, has 
sprung from the complete decentralization of power, the 
ministry occupying itself only in political matters and the great 
interests of the State, while the administration of the country 
is carried on by local authorities.” ‘ America also is equally 
and even more rigid in preserving the independence of all 
authorities and the free rule of each of its separate divisions ; 
and hence it has so rapidly arrived at its present condition of 
civilization and power. In Italy, unhappily, the opposite 
system was retained ; everything—finances, industry, commerce, 
public work, public health, being all managed by central autho- 
rities, and even religion itself was made a matter of politics by 
regulations which shackled the communication of the Church 
with its Supreme Pastor, and subordinated it to the authority 
of a minister of public worship. Nay, the administrative tri- 
bunals did not pronounce sentences, but mere recommendations 
(avvisi), without virtue or power unless they were approved by 
the royal authority ; that is, the political government retained 
judicial powers, and became at the same time both judge and 
party in the cause.” 

Naples, says our author, should especially be kept in view by 
any one who would trace the thread of the disturbances of 
Italy, not only because the commotions in the other states were 
substantially the same, except in the area affected by them, but 
because Naples was the largest and most intelligent state in the 
peninsula, and the work of destruction there was most violently 
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carried out. In his twenty-third section, therefore, he traces 
the chief events in Naples since the revolutionary movements 
of 1820 were put down. The Neapolitan revolutionists, he 
said, were supposed by the Government to have been com- 
pletely conquered; but this was uot really the case. Then 
follow the effects produced in Naples by the events at Rome 
in 1848. The king was perfectly well-intentioned, but his 
designs were thwarted by his own ministers. In this state of 
things, while there was a party pressing on for a social revolu- 
tion, Cavour took possession of the ministerial office at Turin 
in the very same spirit in which Romano, somewhat later, took ~ 
possession of the same office at Naples. His object was the 
ruin of his own king, just as that of Romano was the ruin of 
the young and inexperienced King of Naples; and it is now 
known, by the publication of Persano’s journals and papers, 
how Cavour employed the diplomatic agents of the King of Sar- 
dinia at the different courts of Italy to excite revolution in the 
states to which they were accredited. 

In the twenty-fourth section he inquires what the provinces 
annexed to Piedmont have gained by the change effected by 
Cavour. The finances of Italy have been destroyed ; “ the debt 
has been increased to three milliards; there is an annual deficit, 
which no human wisdom will prevent from still farther increase ; 
all credit and confidence has been destroyed, and the country is 
on the brink of bankruptcy. Thus new Italy has destroyed the 
two fundamental objects of society—the security of person and 
of property.” 

The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh sections are devoted to 
a comparison of the two ideas of Italian unity and of an Italian 
confederation, such as that recommended by “the able Abate 
Rosmini.” The mere loss of the civilizing effect of the different 
capitals by which every part of the Peninsula had a centre of 
civilization and of art, and by which Italy was till lately the 
envy of all other states, will always indispose the Italians to the 
first of these. But certain as it is that Italy is not destined to 
submit to a single sovereignty, it is no less difficult to doubt 
that it is her right and her duty to be united. This plan was 
actually accepted in 1848 by every Italian state except Pied- 
mont, which, after leaving the invitation addressed to it to join 
in such a confederation unanswered for six weeks, replied that 
“the proposal should be taken into consideration after the 
Austrian war was concluded.” The author advocates this 
system as “combining four marvellous advantages: (1.) The 
progress of Italy would be directed by the purest source of 
justice and liberty, as it would be guided by the Gospel, which 
equally preserves the rights of the monarch and of the people. 
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(2.) It will preserve (without its abuses) that Guelph system 
which meant the independence of Italy, against that Ghibelline 
system, which meant the usurpation of the empire and subjec- 
tion. (3.) It will add to the material power of Italy that moral 
power which belongs to the Pope alone, and which extends 
over more than two hundred millions of Catholics scattered 
through the world. (4.) It will secure to each of the States of 
Italy its real independence, because the supremacy of the Pope 
is wholly spiritual and moral, and never too powerful; as is so 
often the case in other political confederations, in which the 
head of the whole either is, or if he pleases may be, the lion of 
the fable, who divides in order to secure to himself all the four 
portions.” Then, after answering the objections which had 
been made to this plan, he says it is much what existed in the 
States of the Church “before the invasion of the French 
Republicans ; when Bologna was a government almost inde- 
pendent under its Senate of forty members, and sending its 
ambassador to Rome, and the other provinces were united 
rather than fused into one, and retained the names of Duchy, 
Marquisate, and County. Whenever the licentious war is at 
an end, which is now waged by irreligion and revolution 
against the temporal authority of the Pope, whom Bonet did 
not scruple to call ‘ the most legitimate sovereign of the world,’ 
then the Rome of the Popes will stand proudly forward as 
mistress of the Church and of the nations.” 

In conclusion the author protests against the doctrine of the 
fait accompli as giving a title to wrong and robbery, con- 
trasting with it the old notion of prescription, which gave 
sanctity to a title on account of long possession, and concludes 
that the lesson taught by the Italian revolution is this :— 


Order springs from the harmony of the parts, and liberty from respect to 
order. Laws, therefore, ought to be conformable to the development of 
human nature. If they are an impediment to it, or if they run in advance 
of it, harmony is destroyed and society dislocated, in the first case by the 
e‘fect of compression, in the last by the effect of license. 


In his historical arguments our author quotes the ancient 
Latin authors and the events of Roman history as authorities, 
in a manner unusual on this side the Alps. The fact is, that 
he represents a civilization the continuity of which has never 
been entirely broken off. It is curious to observe that no 
Frenchman ever cites an authority older than the great Revo- 
lution, for with that event the existing world of France really 
began. Laws, rights, nay, manners and customs, existing be- 
fore it are as little to the present generation as if they had 
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belonged to a different race. With Englishmen it is quite 
different. We retain the main principles of the customs and 
modes of thought which our ancestors brought with them when 
they first set foot in Britain, nay, many of our most fundamental 
laws derive from this tradition their onlyauthority, and have never 
been enacted by any legislature. In some respects, however, a 
new system of laws was introduced by the Norman conquest, 
and accordingly it is chiefly laws made since that event that 
men quote as authority. But no law or custom that existed in 
Britain before it became England has in truth any authority 
with us, because the old British people were destroyed and have 
left us no heritage of institutions or laws. But an Italian refers 
to the laws and customs of the Roman Empire, and even to 
those of the Republic, as we do to the institutions of our earlier 
kings. 

This very thing is an indication of a state of feeling which 
makes it all the less likely that the Italians should long submit 
to the government of Victor Emmanuel. They are not like a 
people without a history, and their whole history from the very 
earliest time presents no example of anything like that which 
now exists. Even the Roman Empire when at its strongest, 
was, as M. de Champagny says, not so much a single kingdom 
as a confederation of free commonwealths under one absolute 
head. To an Italian it is indeed a forcible argument which our 
author urges, when he says that Italy has never been one king- 
dom nor Rome its capital. Still more has it ever been the case 
since those ancient lands, over which the Northern barbarians 
swept like an inundation at once destructive and fertilizing, 
recovered their civilization, that every Italian people has prided 
itself on the beauty and fame of its local capital, all of which 
are now, for the moment, reduced to the condition of provincial 
towns. 

But in truth it needs no such considerations to prove that 
the present system cannot last. It needs only to state what it 
is, in order to convince any sober-minded man that it is not 
really intended to last (if indeed it is intended to work even for 
a moment), but only to blind men who for different reasons 
would object to the real objects of the men now in power at 
Rome if they were openly avowed. And this is the conclusion 
to which the Civilta Cattolica very plainly leads its readers; 
while, as we have shown, it prudently abstains from drawing it 
for them in direct words. Take, for instance, the article in the 
number for June 1, 1871, on “The Double Diplomatic Repre- 
sentation in Rome,” i. e., on the system professedly established 
by the Government of Victor Emmanuel, that each of the Ca- 
tholic powers is to have two embassies at Rome, one to the 
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Holy Father, the other to the King, from which the question 
of course arises whether or not the same man can discharge 
both these offices. The Civilta begins by saying that the 
Italian Gazette announces that “ instructions have been sent to 
the Nuntios and Internuntios of the Holy See, that they are to 
inform the respective Governments which have accredited 
representatives to the Pope that no such representative will be 
received at the Vatican if he is at the same time accredited to 
the Italian Government ; so that foreign Courts must make up 
their minds to have a double representation at the Court of 
Rome or to break off dipiomatic relations with it,” and that the 
same notification has since been repeated in the principal organs 
of the Liberal press. The Civiltd, while professing not to receive 
these papers as any authority for facts, considers that “ this 
matter of the diplomatic representation is one more inextricable 
entanglement, springing from the occupation of Rome. For 
its double character seems to be on the one hand unavoidable, 
on the other impossible to be allowed. This judgment of ours 
may seem strange, but the thing appears indisputable, and the 
reader will have the patience to hear the reasons which we 
have to allege for one and the other part of our conclusion. 
And first, the representation of one and the same person in 
Rome accredited to the Head of the Church and to the lay 
Prince is totally absurd—and that in relation to the Govern- 
ments—in relation to the Pope, and in relation to the represen- 
tatives themselves.” Then the writer goes through each of these. 
It would be absurd in relation to the Government, because it 
would imply an implicit acceptance of the principle of the “ fait 
accompli,’ which cannot but be repugnant to Governments even 
though Protestant. This principle, he says (already con- 
demned by the Supreme Pontiff in the Syllabus), may be said to 
have fallen in Europe with Napoleon III., who proclaimed and 
supported it, together with “ the unjust principle of non-inter- 
vention and the farce of the plébiscite. It is destructive of all 
principles of morality and right. Moreover the Holy Father 
has solemnly declared that he does not surrender any of his 
rights. Catholic princes will hardly choose to identify them- 
selves with the attacks on them. As to the Protestant princes 
—that brings in the question of the peoples. The Catholic 
bishops and people in Prussia, England, Baden, and Holland 
have made addresses to their sovereigns protesting against the 
wrong done to the Pope, and begging the Government to in- 
terfere on his behalf. It can hardly be supposed that the 
Governments will wish to identify themselves with the spoilers.” 

This leads the writer to consider the assertion that there exists a 
league offensive and defensive between Italy and Prussia. To 
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say nothing of the immense inequality of the parties to such a 
league, as proved by the fresh memories of Custoza and Lissa, 
it is incredible, he says, that Prussia, unless she is mad, would 
so strongly disgust all her Catholic subjects, which form one half 
of the empire. 

As to the Holy Father, there is no need of any proof. He 
refuses to resign any of his sovereign rights. The Italian 
Government would specially desire that the same person should 
perform both functions, as ambassador to it and also to the 
Pope, because as long as he receives representatives men will 
naturally continue to think of him as a sovereign at least de 
jure ; and for this very reason the Pope cannot cease to do so. 

An ambassador must be acceptable to the prince to whom he 
is accredited. But the same person cannot at the same time 
sympathize with the Pope and with those who have plundered 
him. No one can have the sympathy of two pretenders to the 
same throne. But the Pope maintains his pretensions and the 
King his. The ambassador must always be seeming to oppose 
one or the other, and hence there would be “ continual suspi- 
cions, umbrage, distrust, quarrels; instead of confidence, security, 
and friendly intercourse.” 

So much for the persons. As to the business, it would be 
worse still. The same diplomatist would represent the political 
interests of his country with the lay Prince, and its spiritual 
interests with the Pontiff. But the spiritual interests repre- 
sented by him are intimately connected with the liberty of the 
Pontiff himself. For on his liberty depends the liberty of the 
consciences of Catholics throughout the world. The authority 
of the Pontiff is the first principle which informs the Catholic 
Church and rules its actions. It would therefore be the busi- 
ness of the minister who represented the Catholic interests of 
another country to watch and criticise with vigilant eyes every 
measure of the executive which might possibly interfere with the 
liberty of the Holy Father’s actions, while, on the other hand, 
the first duty of one who represents abroad the political in- 
terests of his country is to abstain from all interference with 
the internal acts of the Government. How could the two 
characters be combined, or how would it be possible to avoid 
collisions, disputes, and causes of suspicion and complaint ? 
And hence arises another danger, for it is almost certain that 
the religious interests of the country represented would be sub- 
ordinated to the politics either of that country or of Italy. 
Men of the world care more for temporal than for spiritual 
nr and diplomatic representatives are usually men of the 
world. 

But if on these grounds a double representation is absolutely 
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necessary, it is plain that on the other hand it is attended with 
the gravest difficulties. How would it affect the Italian Govern- 
ment ? If the accrediting of the same minister to both sovereigns 
would be to acknowledge the fait accompli, the opposite course, 
for that very reason, would imply a protest against it, and ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the Pope at least as a matter of 
right. More than this, it would always be preparing the way for 
the restoration of his temporal power. “ Right tends of its very 
nature to realize itself in acts, and whoever acknowledges the 
right is of necessity committed to promote such a result. And 
this is more especially the case in the present day, when public 
opinion is so powerful.” 

Then the minister accredited to the Pope is to have the ordi- 
nary privileges of an ambassador,—exemption from the authority 
of the Government in whose country he resides, &c. These 
exemptions are often unpleasantly felt in ordinary cases, but 
are borne for the sake of the advantages of national relations. 
But in this case the ambassador is to have all the privileges and 
none of the relations to the Government, and he may, nay, 
more, he must, be unfriendly to it; because the liberty of the 
Pope must be continually exposed to interference from the acts 
of the lay Government. Already the presence of the Pope himself, 
not being subject to the lay Government, is felt by it as a most 
serious embarrassment. What will it be when he is surrounded 
by a diplomatic body, all of them equally exempt from its 
authority and representing powerful States? Then the King 
may be on unfriendly terms, may be at war with any one of them. 
What is he to do then ?—to keep in his own house an enemy 
endued with entire immunity and with the liberty of corre- 
sponding with whom he will? or to banish him? In this 
latter case where will be the guaranteed liberty of the Holy 
Father in his communications with every country of the Ca- 
tholic world ? 

Then the dignity of the ambassador to the Pope could 
hardly fail to be greater than that of the minister accredited to 
the King. There would be a subordination of one to the other. 
The secular prince would by degrees share in this subor- 
dination. 

Next, says the writer, it is useless to conceal the fact that 
the great majority of the Roman people look with hostile eyes 
on the political change which has been effected in Rome. 
‘From conscience, or from interest, or from a noble elevation 
of mind, they cannot reconcile themselves to it.” And he goes 
on to specify the different motives of conscience and interest, 
with the calm manner of a bystander, which must be singularly 
aggravating, one would say, to the existing Government. The 
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nobility, too, have stood aloof from it. And this will put the 
diplomatic corps accredited to the King in a very undignified 
position. And then, having shown that as things are at present 
it is impossible that the same minister should be accredited to 
the Pope and the King, and equally impossible that there 
should be separate ministers, he ends, as we have already said, 
by asking what is the remedy, and saying that the fear of the 
public prosecutor makes it impossible for him to suggest it. 
It is evident enough that it is the restoration of the Holy 
Father to his temporal authority. 

In the next number of the Magazine is an article on “ The 
Two Peoples.” It begins— 


Another incalculable evil which Rome has incurred by the entry of the 
new arrivals through the breach by the Porta Pia is that her unity is gone, 
and that she is now divided into two peoples in discord and hostility to each 
other. The glory for which Rome has been envied was the admirable concord 
of her citizens. Here all breathed peace. Free to a degree unknown elsewhere 
on earth to dispose of their own affairs, and to censure even publicly the 
errors of their Government (and what human government does not sometimes 
fall into mistakes ?), the Romans were all of one mind in thoughts and likings, 
in everything that regarded customs, social order, and obedience to their 
Sovereign and Father. It used to be charming to see walking, side by 
side, through the streets, the ecclesiastic with the layman, the soldier with 
the citizen, the noble with the plebeian, chatting pleasantly together in swect 
converse, as members of one family.” (p. 173.) 


The writer goes on to remind those who have ever seen it of 
the festivity kept every 12th of April (the anniversary of the 
wonderful escape of the Holy Father at S. Agnese) ; how the 
whole city poured out, and all the Romans seemed like school- 
boys on a holiday celebrating the festival of a common father. 
And although there was doubtless “ an imperceptible fraction 
of men of corrupted minds,” they did not affect the real una- 
nimity; they either voluntarily exiled themselves or avoided 
notice. ‘ 


But alas, the concord so sweet and admirable has been shattered by the 
shells of Bixio and Cadorna. Dissension has been kindled and has pos- 
sessed itself of men’s minds. The Romans of to-day are divided into two 
camps. Of the one, the nucleus is formed of those who have returned from 
abroad, with their adherents, very few in number, who had remained hidden 
in Rome. To them have since joined themselves all who from love of gain, 
desire of getting on, wish for license, or degradation of heart, have come 
over, sooner or later, to the new masters. Then a considerable part of it has 
been made up of the vast number of foreigners who have thronged to Rome, 
like vultures to a carcass, to make their prey of its public offices, manufac- 
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tures, and trade. These classes make up one people. The other people is 
composed of all that remains of the real Romans, who are still faithful to the 
Pontiff. It is composed, first, of all the ecclesiastics, among whom it is said 
that, with the exception of P. Scarpaccia, no one has dishonoured his sacred 
character by a base defection. Next it is made up of all the nobility, for 
it is hardly worth while to mention some six or seven, most of them 
youngsters, and some of them bankrupts. Next comes the vast ma- 
jority of the townsmen. That this is the case is apparent from the refusal 
of almost every one of the persons in public employment to take the oaths to 
the new Government. Next come the native soldiers, who (except a very 
few who might be counted on one’s fingers) have universally preferred an 
honourable poverty to the wages of a hostile flag. Last come the artisans 
and labourers, and these too have proved by all means in their power their 
devotion to the Pope-King. <A striking proof of this was the 21st of June, 
on which the vast crowd gathered at 8. Peter’s, to show by their earnest prayers 
their fidelity to their beloved Sovereign, was chiefly composed of these classes, 
although it was a working day. 

This second people is supreme in numbers, the first is supreme in audacity. 
It could not be otherwise, considering the persons of whom it is composed 
and the assistance it derives from the force of the Government. But be the 
proportion of numbers what it may, what is certain is that the two stand 
against each other, front to front, and that the former unity of the Roman 
people is broken in pieces.” (p. 175.) 


It may of course be said that after a revolution this is 
inevitable. That is true, says the writer, and is a great evil to 
society, which is defined by S. Augustine concors hominum mul- 
titudo, and has now become muiltitudo hominum discors. But 
after most changes there are two things which gradually 
diminish the evil. “ First the dispute is usually confined to 
the domain of politics; religion does not enter into it, at least 
directly. The friends of the new system boast themselves to 
be, as much as their opponents, zealous for the honour of God 
and devoted in obedience to the head of the Church.” . Whether 
these professions are sincere or not is a matter for their own 
consciences. The other alleviation of such a state of division 
is, that it probably, nay certainly, heals by time, as appeared in 
the case of the adherents of the Stuarts in England. 


But neither of these alleviations of the evil can have effect in Rome. Here 
the discord of the two parties is directly on the very province of religion, 
which is immediately implicated. This is well worth attention, and there 
can be no mistake or illusion on the subject. The act of invasion has been 
solemnly declared by the Pope to be sacrilege, and all who accept or take the 
side of it, in whatever manner, are pronounced to be partakers in the sacri- 
lege. It is impossible that there should be any invincible mistake on this 
point ; that such is the decision of the infallible teacher of Christian morality. 
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Each man is competent to judge, when his judgment agrees with that which 
is the rule of private opinions. Besides, an anathema has been pronounced 
by the Pontiff against the act of invasion, and in this all are included who 
aanere or consent to it. They are separated from the Church, without the 
possibility of excuse or evasion, by the public decree of him with whom it 
rests to pronounce sentence. And thus the revolutionists and the con- 
servatives are divided into two opposite camps precisely upon the question of 
religion. The former cannot possibly unite themselves upon it with the latter. 
By the very fact of being rebels against the Pope in matters political they are 
also rebels in matters religious. On the other hand, the conservatives, by 
the very fact of continuing in the Church, remain faithful to the Pope, and 
thus every act of religion is an implicit profession of political opinion. (p. 177.) 


It is difficult, without consideration, to see how deep must 
be the dissension in a country in which every man, who either 
has or professes any religion at all, isof the same religion; when 
a state of things has arisen in which no man can perform any of 
the ordinary acts of religion; can hear Mass, for instance, or 
frequent the sacraments, without making a public declaration 
that he is opposed to the existing Government and desires its 
overthrow; and in which no adherent of the Government can 
ever pretend to respect or adhere to the national religion, as 
in England the adherents of the house of Hanover, a hundred 
and fifty years ago, used indignantly to deny the charge that 
they were not “ good Churchmen.” The result is, that the 
Liberals at Rome resent every public act of religion as a direct 
insult to themselves and their cause. The Jtalian Gazette, for 
instance, mourning over the daily defections which it says take 
place from the Liberal party, goes on to attribute them directly 
and immediately to the “ Triduos and public prayers for ulti- 
mate triumph, in which God is implored to stretch out His 
arm against all the enemies of the Church,. Turks, heretics, 
excommunicated persons, and Mussulmans—and this is what 
we are.” It goes on to say how this affects men who do not 
like to be ranked among the sons of Mahommed or the Mani- 
chees.” It complains of public notices, avvisi sacri, &e., and 
of the care taken to keep young people from the public schools 
and the University. In this, says our writer,— 


The worthy writer in the Gazette alludes to the unanimous act of some five 
hundred young men, who left the Roman University as a protest against 
professors, who, by an act of adherence to Dollinger, had fallen into manifest 
heresy. This act, like the Triduos, &c., complained of, was evidently re- 
ligious. It was in obedience to the precept of the Apostle, Hwreticum 
hominem devita. But it and they are none the less regarded as political, 
and thus it is proved, by the admission of the adversaries themselves, that 
they themselves regard the temporal sovereignty as inseparable from the 
religious authority of the Pope. (p. 178.) 
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And hence arises a state of things intolerable to the faithful 
in Rome, and in a less degree elsewhere, as has been seen at 
Florence, Turin, Genoa, Padua, and other places. They cannot 
practise their religion without being in danger of outrage and 
violence from revolutionists. 


About 1,200 young men belonging to the families of the nobles and citizens 
had inscribed their names for a pilgrimage to the celebrated shrine of Grotta- 
ferrata, to take place on the 18th of June this year. Immediately a notice 
was circulated’ by the Liberal party, inviting the most audacious of its 
partisans, and especially those restored by the late armed invasion, to 
assemble in the street, and attack the procession of the pilgrims. This 
being known, most of the young men were forbidden by their parents to 
attend. Three or four hundred, however, of the boldest, persevered in their 
design, and gave notice to the Questura of the assault with which they were 
threatened. The Questura, which certainly ought to have known the thing 
without this notice, caused the street to be scoured beforehand by bands of 
lancers, and escorted the bold pilgrims by troops of infantry and cavalry. 
Thus the pilgrims remained unmolested. (p. 179.) 


The Government is in a dilemma, says the writer. It is com- 
pelled to protect proceedings which it bitterly dislikes. But it 
dare not do otherwise, because it is necessary to show to the 
world, at least for the moment, that the Catholic religion is 
free in Rome. Its coldness proves what that liberty will be, 
if it ever feels itself secure in its possession. 

Then as to the other cause which has alleviated other civil 
discords,—the mere effect of time, it can do nothing in Rome as 
long as the occupation lasts. Prescription, says the writer, is 
admitted as giving a title, for the sake of the peace of society, and 
to avoid endless contests. But there is always an exception to 
this, in the case of things sacred and of the public interests. 


Now the dominion of the Pope over Rome is a thing sacred, and is the 
universal interest of the whole Christian world. This dominion has been 
given to Christ in the person of His Vicar, and is absolutely necessary to the 
independence and liberty of the Church. It follows that no Pope has power 
to resign it validly, for all surrender of things not one’s own is unlawful. 
The Pope is not the owner, but only the trustee of the temporal sovereignty. 
He has received it not as a heritage for himself or his family, but as a right 
and property of the Pontifical office. As he cannot dispose of the office, so 
neither can he dispose of the jurisdiction appertaining to it. To do so would 
be to offend against Christ, in whose name he reigns, and to offend against 
the whole Church, for the benefit of which the Pontificate was instituted, and 
all that belongs to it has been passed from hand to hand. (p. 181.) 


Hence, says the writer, appears the absurdity of those who 
have blamed the Pope for not resigning, for the sake of peace, 
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his temporal sovereignty. He had no power to do so. He 
was bound by the laws of the Church, and by the rule of justice, 
which is the law of God. 


From all these things it follows that the antagonism between the two 
peoples in Rome can never cease, while the occupation of the Eternal city 
continues. The animosity of the Catholics against that occupation is indis- 
solubly united with the right of the Pontiff to recover his states, and this 
right can never become less. It stands firm as long as the Pontificate itself 
stands. 

The conviction of this has suggested to the more violent of the Liberal 
party the idea of attempting the destruction of the Papacy itself. Certainly 
if this diabolical plan could succeed, the victory would irrevocably be theirs. 
With the destruction of the Papacy the cause of the dispute and opposition 
would be cut up by the roots. But this is exactly the difficulty. To destroy 
the Papacy is, in other words, to destroy the Church, of which the Papacy is 
the foundation. And is it possible to destroy the Church? Christ has pro- 
mised that it shall endure for ever; and the promise of Christ cannot fail. 
This faction therefore is mad. (p. 182.) 


Others have proposed that the Pope should be bishop of some 
other city. But this is impossible by the Divine appointment, 
which has fixed in Rome the successor of S. Peter. 

Others, more astute, hope to succeed by destroying the Faith 
of the Roman people. All they think will be easy, if they can 
make the Romans Protestants or infidels. This is the reason 
why congregations of all manner of sects have suddenly been 
opened in Rome. 


And as the corruption of the understanding usually begins with that of 
the heart, no means have been spared to corrupt the public morals of the 
people and the private morals of families, and especially to infect with vice 
the pliant minds of young people. With this object the foulest materialism 
has been taught from the chairs of professors, the most obscene plays have 
been allowed in the theatres, numbers of prostitutes have been gathered 
from all parts of Italy, and the most shamelessly filthy prints have been 
publicly exhibited in the streets. (p. 183.) 


We need not tell those who have seen anything of Italy of 
late years, that this plan has been publicly and avowedly put in 
practice, wherever the object has been to alienate the inhabit- 
ants from the Church and the Pope. Make a man licentious 
and he will not long be on the side of the Pontiff. That has 
been the deliberate avowed calculation. That it is utterly dia- 
bolical there is no need to say. What is truly marvellous, is, 
that numbers of really religious Protestants,—some, we fear, 
who consider themselves Catholics though Anglicans,—are ready 
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to support the men who adopt such instruments, only because 
those men are hostile to the Holy Father ! 

Still the writer is confident that even this will not succeed. 
As to the present state of things, he quotes again the Italian 
Gazette. 


There is disaffection in the aristocracy, disaffection in the artists, who 
are suffering from the inundations, from the falling away of foreign visitors, 
from taxation, and from competition. There are murmurs from the men who 
let out carriages. The advocates, the notaries, the officers of the courts are 
without employment. The dangerous and idle classes are murmuring. Here 
is, in few words, the situation of Rome. (p. 184.) 


It can, we think, hardly be doubted that the state of things 
here described cannot last long. Things may get worse, as 
indeed the writer seems to fear,—they can hardly remain as they 
are; for the Government of Victor Emmanuel is evidently 
trying one of those middle courses which have never been found 
to succeed. It fears to destroy the adherents of the Pope and 
of religion in Rome, by a “ reign of terror.” This might 
possibly succeed, at least for a time. It fears to forbid the 
practice of religion. It fears even to prevent all expression of 
opinion on the side opposed to it. To say nothing else, (and 
who can tell how far real religious fears keep some place even 
in the minds of the most wicked men ?) it fears to try too far 
the patience of all Catholic nations; nay, of all Governments, 
whose interests and whose feelings are naturally on the side of 
order. And yet it is taking a course which without the ex- 
treme of violence has never succeeded. It is outraging the 
religious convictions and the worldly interests of a whole 
people. 
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Art, IX.—THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 


L’Internationale. Par Oscar Testut. 7éme édition. Paris: E. Lachaud. 

Les Mystéres de 0Internationale. Paris: E. Dentus. 

Histoire de VInternationale. Par E. Vittetarp. Paris: Garnier Fréres, 

Guerre des Communeux de Paris, 18 Mars—-28 Mai, 1871. Par un Officier 
Supérieur de Armée de Versailles. Paris: Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils 
et Cie. 

Une Mission Secrite & Paris pendant la Commune. Par Gesner Rafina. 
Paris : E. Dentu. 

Par Ballon monté—Lettres envoyées de Paris. Par Lovis Mouunp. Paris : 
Garnier Fréres. 

The Civil War in France. Address of the General Council of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association. Third edition, revised. Printed 
and published for the Council by Edward Truelove, 256, High Holborn. 

Earl Russell, the Commune, and Christianity. By Humpurey SAnpwITH, 
C.B. (Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review.) London: Head, 
Hole, & Co. 

The Fortnightly Review (September). London: Chapman and Hall. 


T seems but yesterday that Lord Russell and Lord Pal- 
merston amid applauding Parliament declared that there 

had indeed been revolutions, and revolutions, such as the 
English of 1688 and the French of 1789; but that the idea of 
any such general moral essence, any such inspiriting and 
dominant idea, any such secret and ubiquitous power, as the 
Revolution, in the same sense as that in which we speak of the 
Reformation, was a Papal craze, a Catholic and perhaps to some 
extent a Tory delusion. The great rule of foreign policy in 
that distant yesterday was that all nations should keep aloof 
from each other’s affairs, and should cultivate and practise to 
the utmost extent the sublime principle of Non-intervention. 
A terrible answer has befallen all this balmy balderdash. The 
International Society has arisen, embodying the Revolution in 
one only of its aspects, but that an aspect more awful and 
odious, not merely to peers and members of Parliament, but to 
persons of property in general, than it is even to Pope and 
priest—for it represents the desire of the poor to deprive the 
rich of their power and their property, and, if necessary,’ of 
their lives. The Church has been already to a very consider- 
able extent despoiled of its possessions, in general with the 
assistance and in a great degree to the profit of the classes 
who especially associate their existence with the possession of 
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property ; and in any case the profession of poverty is one 
which a good Christian makes without shame, and to which the 
monk is bound. This it not, therefore, a movement against 
the Church, an institution which the great leaders of the Inter- 
national Society, being atheists, simply despise. It is, in the 
first place, a movement against the privileges of Mammon. The 
proletary, as it has now become the fashion to call the people, 
who in old times were known as the poor, the lower classes, or 
the rabble, has got weary of being hounded on by the classes 
immediately above him,—lawyers, journalists, shopkeepers, 
speculators, and the rest, against priests, kings, and aristocrats. 
He denies the claim of the middle classes “ to succeed to the 
nobles and to substitute the supremacy of cash for all the privi- 
leges of birth.”* He, for his part, is not satisfied with the state 
of society which is considered so satisfactory by his former 
leaders. They have inspired him with the love of liberty and 
equality. He finds, or pretends to believe, that he is the slave 
of capital, and that he is not the equal of his employer ; and he 
proposes accordingly to evaporate capital and to reduce his 
employer to his own level. Far from supposing that the affairs 
of a country only concern its own inhabitants, he believes that 
the Revolution can only truly succeed by the conjoined action 
and close organization of the discontented of all nations against 
such as presume to be better off. It is a war, then, against the 
supremacy of cash, and the privilege of property—a war whose 
aim and end is to destroy not so much all that is sacred and 
noble as all that is safe and well-to-do; and whose scope is 
merely as wide as the world—not Catholic certainly, but at 
least International. 

The Paris Commune has furnished the first sample of the 
new revolution in action and possession of power. That Govern- 
ment was the expression of the ambition and objects of the 
French workman, but was itself subject to the higher authority 
of the mysterious and ubiquitous Society, from whose centre in 
Holborn went forth, it is said, the order to burn Paris rather 
than surrender.t A candid and eloquent apologist “ of those 
proletarian souls, suffering in the midst of our society and 
dreaming of a paradise of equality to be won by them at a blow 
at the close of some exploit of audacity and despair,” has lately 
addressed the cultivated circle of the Fortnightly Review to 





* M. Auguste Desmoulins. 

+ C'est le prussien Jacoby et le russe Tovatchin de [Internationale qui 
de Londres ont expédié ordre de briler Paris le jour ott la confrérie 
ouvriére reconnoitrait limpossibilité de la défendre.”—Guerre des Communeux 
de Paris, p. 236. 
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explain that “legitimate thirst for justice,’ which animates 
them (the proletarian souls), and which he ventured to announce 
so long ago as 1869, would, if not satisfied, ‘ expose the whole 
of human society to some disastrous commotion, by the side of 
which our political revolutions and our international wars would 
seem mere child’s play.’”* M. Desmoulins evidently knows 
Paris and the Paris workman well ; and he will not condescend 
to the ignorance or the prejudice of those writers who always 
speak as if the Empire had especially created that particular 
populace. The centralization, which is one cause of the moral 
malady of Paris, is, he holds, republican and bourgeois. “ It 
may be painful,” he observes, “ to a republican and bourgeois, 
like M. Favre, to admit that the vice which he holds up is in 
its origin republican and bourgeois, but true statesmanship 
should have no such reserves.” M. Desmoulins, for his part, 
has no such reserves, but declares that ‘‘ the Parisian Red, far 
from being out of the pale of human nature, is only a sponta- 
neous product of what is pompously styled modern civilization,— 
a civilization that, resting to this hour on war between nation 
and nation, town and town, farm and farm, man and man, is 
still in many respects sheer barbarism.” We quite agree with 
the opinion that the Parisian Red is a spontaneous product of 
modern civilization, but must own to our surprise at seeing 
such a fact stated in such a place, and in such atone. It has 
hitherto been the peculiar privilege of Catholic writers to say 
such things about modern civilization, and to be regarded as 
wickedly and invincibly ignorant of human nature for so 
doing. When the Pope condemned the proposition that “ it 
was his duty to reconcile himself with modern civilization,” 
there was a great chorus from all the organs, all the hurdy- 
gurdies, and even all the penny whistles of public opinion, of 
which the burden was that the Vicar of Christ had blasphemed 
against the age, against the laws of the universe, and against 
progress. But if modern civilization spontaneously produces 
Parisian Reds, it is a rather hard thing to blame the Pope for 
objecting to reconcile himself with it. Progress by plunder, 
progress by petroleum, is a creed that as yet little commends 
itself to the human race—is indeed a creed which in mere self- 
defence, and even if modern civilization should be temporarily 
suspended in the process, must be suppressed by the soldier 
and the hangman, as often as it passes from the region of faith 
to the region of practice. But this is only one instance of many 
in which the language of the world has gradually and quite 
unconsciously come round to the character of the language of the 


* M. Auguste Desmoulins, in the Revue Moderne, 25 October, 1869, p. 694. 
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Church. It is hardly possible to open an English newspaper 
nowadays without meeting with affirmations of opinion and 
principle precisely similar to those of the Syllabus. Let us 
take, merely as the last example that meets our eyes, the fol- 
lowing passage, which commences a late letter of the greatly 
gifted “ Parisian Correspondent” of the Times, a writer who 
would be certainly annoyed and possibly scandalized if he were 
told that he was learning to write in the tone and almost in the 
terms of a Papal Encyclical. Nevertheless read this powerful 
passage in his letter of the 8th of October :— 


It will be a long time before France will recover the moral strength which 
will enable her to re-establish liberty and to found a new future upon the 
basis of respect for law. From various causes, too many to enumerate, 
respect for laws, human or Divine, has been gradually growing weaker for 
the last eighty years, and moral sense has declined. I do not mean to say 
that there have been no pauses in this decline, but the revolutionary virus 
has always in the end resumed its progress, and it has now entered so deeply 
into the blood that there seem no longer any means of extracting it. It is all 
very well to raise new loans, to cover them seventeen times, and so prove 
that wealth abounds, notwithstanding the violent bleedings which the public 
riches have undergone. But in the mean time everything which the lowest 
morality forbids in private life seems to be permitted here when politics are 
in question. Calumny, falsehood, fraud, even violence, are looked upon as 
excusable faults. This confusion between right and wrong should be put an 
end to; but what hope can there be of its ceasing when the men who are 
called to govern have themselves set the example of contempt of right and 
violation of the laws to arrive at power, and, when they have seized this 
power, make use of it often against justice and to violate the laws more at 
their ease ? 


It is the style of a newspaper writer, not the style of official 
Rome, but the sense of the deadly progress of the revolution, 
of the destruction of all distinction between right and wrong 
in modern civil society, of the extent to which calumny, false- 
hood, fraud, and violence are used as legitimate political means, 
and of the utter unscrupulousness of contemporary statesman- 
ship—in all these points the writer’s sense is in curious accord 
with the teaching of such documents as the Encyclical Quanté 
Curé and the Allocution Multis gravibusque. The difference 
is that the Pope warns men in time whither they are tending, 
whereupon Public Opinion at once sets itself up to ridicule the 
Pope. Time, however, brings its revenge and renders Public 
Opinion ridiculous, when it is compelled ex post facto to adopt 
the affirmations and assume the sorrowful and indignant strain 
of the very Encyclicals on which it has spent its silly scorn. 
These unconscious testimonies to the far-seeing wisdom of the 
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Holy See are nevertheless among the most interesting develop- 
ments of modern thought. 

M. Auguste Desmoulins is one of those fanatical believers in 
the infallibility of the unknown, to whom the past is all super- 
stition, the present all corruption, and the future the one reality 
of life. He is inaccessible to conviction either in the way of 
holy water or the way of petroleum ; and with him, as with all 
those of his school, the mind has become so far softened that 
the terminology which has hitherto served not merely among 
Christians and Jews, but among such heathens as the Greeks 
and Romans, the Turks, the Indians, the Red Indians, to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, has ceased to convey a 
meaning. The world is not a mere Babel of tongues nowadays : 
it is, outside the Church, a far worse Babel of thought. In the 
following passage, which really sums up the argument of his 
paper in a sufficiently trenchant and complete form, M. Des- 
moulins does not hesitate to convey his opinion that the coveting 
of one’s neighbour’s goods is suggested by, or at least connected 
with, a sentiment of justice; that the daily bread earned by 
labour is much more keenly enjoyed by a man who does not 
believe in God, or Heaven, or Hell; and that as neither the 
French workman nor his master believes in a future state, it is 
only natural and quite right that the workman should heal the 
difference between them here by robbery :— 


The Parisian workman is often obliged to visit the handsome quarters of 
the town, while new buildings are ever thrusting him further away beyond 
the old barriers into vile habitations. In this condition, which is made for 
him, anything helps to irritate him. How can he find content in a home 
that is narrow, ill-lighted, foul, nearly without air, when he compares this 
wretched hole, for which he pays so dear, with the sumptuous chambers that 
he has either built or decorated in the rich quarters? It is easy to denounce 
in eloquent homilies the spirit of envy that devours the lower classes. We 
should recognize that a true notion of justice mixes with the feeling. 

The desire to enjoy the fruits of his labour is especially likely to spring up 
in the mind of the French workman, who does not believe, any more than 
his master, in the reparations of a future life ; who does not perceive for the 
right of the master any other sanction than the material fact of possession ; 
and whom, besides, universal suffrage invests with a share of sovereignty 
equal to that of the capitalist. Whatever may be said by those who have 
been justly called Mammonite writers, we can easily understand that the 
proletary who has just given his vote, finds it hard to resign himself to 
social serfage at the very moment when he feels himself politically sovereign. 
This striking contrast between his rights as citizen, and his condition of 
pariah in society, accompanies him everywhere, reproduces itself in every act 
of his life, and adds a perpetual gloom to exhausting labour and never- 
abating privations. : 
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This passage contains the essence of M. Desmoulin’s apology 
for the Commune ; and it supplies, we submit, matter for 
reflection in its every line. The statesmen and the classes in 
society, who delight in seeing the influence of religion weakened 
or destroyed, never seem to realize until it is too late that they 
are sure to be the especial victims of their own success. The 
great truths of life hang together and sustain each other : 


All is contain’d in each : 
Dodona’s forest in an acorn’s cup. 


The man who scorns to love God, how shall he continue to love 
his neighbour? The man who has said, “There is no God,” 
is he not on the point of also saying, ‘“ Lust is lawful,” “ Pro- 
perty is robbery”? Paris is, and has always been, full of poverty. 
To preach the lesson of bearing poverty with resignation,—to 
teach the poor to sanctify their state by enduring it with pa- 
tience, with charity, even with cheerfulness,—has always been 
one of the favourite tasks of the Catholic Church. To this end, 
she has founded many orders vowed to poverty, wearing a 
habit so mean, and living a life so spare, that the poorest of 
the poor may have no sense of inequality in their aspect or in 
associating with them. She founded in France of late a great 
society, that of S. Vincent de Paul, in which laymen of all 
classes and ali ages were combined to visit the poor and to help 
them, not so much by alms, as by counsel, comfort, influence, 
careful to guard their self-respect, and to prove to them the 
true liberty, equality, and fraternity of Catholic charity. Against 
the religious orders, and especially against the poorer religious 
orders, those who swayed the State, those who manufactured or 
manipulated opinion, the lettered, official, fashionable, wealthy, 
the cultivated and comfortable classes of French society, have 
been in a state of constant wrath and acrimony for a long, 
longtime. They have had some success. They have deprived the 
working men of Paris and some other cities to a considerable 
extent of their religion—altogether of loyalty and respect for 
authority. What is the result? The Church suffers, of course. 
The Church always suffers. It is her privilege, her glory, the 
original and continual source of her power. An archbishop is 
shot, a few Jesuits, a dozen of Dominicans, some secular priests, 
and lay brothers. They die, as Catholic priests, always remem- 
bering their Master’s example, know how ‘o die,—serene, submis- 
sive, thanking God that He deigns to take them in the same way 
that He took His Son, blessing those who slay them with their 
last breath. And when even bad men see this sublime spirit, 
beside which the courage of the bravest soldier is a mere 
animal intoxication, they at least relent in their animosity. The 
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blood of its martyrs becomes the insurance of the liberty of the 
Church. The Church continues—whether order or revolution 
reigns, she at least never suspends for an hour—her august 
mission ; prays, absolves, baptizes, marries, buries, offers the 
great sacrifice, preaches the Gospel to the poor. But on whom 
does the wrath fall, when there is a Republic of Roughs at the 
top? An hour of scuffle suffices to overthrow the dynasty of 
a hundred battles. In a single night, the city is illuminated 
by its palaces and ministries in flames. In the course of a 
week, the power of statesmen, the fortunes of capitalists, the 
emoluments of office, rank, dignity, degree, respectability, the 
whole system of things that seemed so prosperous and powerful, 
is in fragments like those of some too richly-laden wreck. A 
month suffices to make the most popular tribune more de- 
tested than the sovereign whom he superseded. The guidance 
of public opinion passes from the hands of the cynical sceptics, 
who wished to keep society in a juste milieu between good and 
evil, into the hands of the much more earnest and outrageous 
ragamuffins, whose ideal is a hell upon earth. Burglary, mur- 
der, and arson become civic virtues ; and every man is regarded 
with truculent suspicion who wears broadcloth, uses silver 
spoons, or has been known to keep an account at a bank. The 
comfortable and the cultivated did not intend that things 
should come to such a pass. They only meant to make “ God 
Almighty a tolerated alien in His own creation”—to curb 
the saving authority of His Church, to keep His priests in due 
subjection, to guarantee within decent limits the liberty of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. But when they have made the mob their 
master, they learn that it is not against the Seven Sacraments, 
but against the “supremacy of cash,” that the Commune has 
risen in revolt. Also, if not invincibly blinded, they may see 
that now as nineteen centuries ago, there is only one way of 
rendering the poor content with their lot. When our Lord 
told the disciples of John to return to his prison, and say what 
miracles they had seen, He concluded as with the most choice 
and significant of His works,—“The poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” To defraud the poor of the Gospel is in 
almost every country in the world at present an object of 
policy on the part of powerful parties of men. It is one of 
the principal wounds of the Church in these sad days; but it 
is also obviously and imminently fraught with danger to rank 
and riches, to property and order, to modern civilization and 
civil society. 

The origin of the International Society, though so recent, is 
veiled in mystery. Its design has been attributed to Mazzini, 
but the statement is repelled on authority deserving of atten- 
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tion. During one of the prosecutions of the Society in France, 
a well-known leader, Chalain, protested against the imputation. 
“You try,” he said, “we do not know with what design, to 
make out that Mazzini was the founder of the International. We 
have often enough proclaimed that we do not want any more 
saviours, that we do not wish any more to serve as instruments, 
and that we have the pretension to understand the situation, 
and to know our own interests as well as any one can.” Maz- 
zini appears to be regarded as belonging to the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie, which is not less hateful to the leaders of the In- 
ternational than is the conservative bourgeoisie.* But besides 
the disposition to respect property, which is therefore supposed 
to attach to his character, he is also reputed to believe, after a 
fashion of his own, but still to believe, in the existence of God. 
At the congress held in London last month, Karl Marx, at 
present the most prominent personage of the Society, de- 
clared :— 


Leagues & la Mazzini fancied they were pursuing a worthy object when 
striving for the overthrow of a Government and its replacement by some 
other similar concern. But it was no use to substitute one bureaucracy for 
another. To adopt such a course was to invest Government with a sort of 
mystic power, and to deaden the feeling of independence in the people. As 
to Mazzini, more particularly, he had the additional weakness of believing in 
God, and if he had the power, would be sure to proclaim himself Pope.” 


How fast the Revolution is ready to devour its children, an- 
other passage in the same specch signifies. Herr Marx, blaming 
the inattention of the French Socialists to general politics, said 
that, in consequence, when the revolution of September came, 
“the previous abstention of the Socialists led to the formation 
of a government chiefly consisting of Bonapartists and spies. 
It was the backwardness of the working classes which had 
enabled MM. Favre, Gambetta, and Co., to set themselves up 
as rulers of France.” + Mazzini, Favre, Gambetta already 
ostracized! How soon, it may fairly be asked, will the turn of 
Herr Marx come ? 

The true prophet and founder of the International Society 
was not, however, Herr Marx. The author of “ Les Mystéres 
de l’Internationale ” declares that its original organizer was an 
Irishman ; and that at the conception of the design the great 
political and the great musical genius of modern Germany 
assisted. No romance can well seem more absurd than the 





* Villetard, pp. 72-74. : 
+ Correspondence of the Cologne Gazette, quoted in the Times of Octo- 
ber 12 
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sketch of the foundation of the International which is given by 
this grave writer; but then the reality in certain departments 
of politics is always much more absurd than romance; and 
“ Lothair” may not be the only romance concerning secret 
societies, which is meant to tell more than half the truth. In 
any case, this sketch of the foundation of the International is 
curious enough to merit reproduction :—* 


The idea of the International is German. It originated in politico-philo- 
sophical regions, far distant from the industrial circles in which the workman 
agitates. Before resorting to other proofs, it suffices to record that in 1847 
we find the pseudo-economist Diebneck in Berlin, transporting the legacy of 
Babeuf into Germany, and opening up new horizons to Communalism. Thus 
the German workmen of Paris were no strangers to the socialist move- 
ment of 1848. A little later, in 1850, Dr. Jacobi published a work on “ The 
Solidarity of the Labourers,” and Diebneck had his famous book on “The 
Organization of Working Men ”—which had been condemned by the German 
tribunals—printed. At length, in 1862, we find Karl Marx, commencing an 
active propaganda in favour of the International on the free soil of England, 
in which the doctrines sown by the Socialists beyond the Rhine were to take 
root and flourish ;—Karl Marx, the German student trained in the school of 
the master, the creature of Bismarck, between whom and Bismarck there 
existed a connecting link in the person of one Patrick Howell. Who was 
Patrick Howell? In 1836 there lived at Madgeburg a woman whose house 
was the rendezvous of a little galaxy of reformers, of diplomatists in partibus, 
and ardent patriots, who passed a good part of their time in the discussion of 
the great problems of the future, and in trying to solve them, at least in 
theory. Madame B——, the author of several works much read in Germany, 
the high priestess of this temple of the intellect, made pretensions to the 
revival in Germany, and in the nineteenth century, of something like the 
fashions of the antique and solemn hétel de Rambouillet. By nature high- 
minded, enthusiastic, full of noble aspirations, giving free course to her 
ardent fancy, Madame de B—— had been familiar with the ideas under the 
influence of which the young Bismarck had been brought up in his early days. 
When the young scholar of Gottingen and Grieswald attained his twentieth 
year, the Egeria reserved for him by fate was in all the splendour of a second 
youth, which the numerous adorers of this modern Ninon de l’Enclos declared, 
twenty years later, to be only the perpetuation of an eternal spring. 

Gifted with every grace and mind and person, this woman exercised a real 
fascination on all her circle. Her most recent conquest was indeed a proof 
of her power. For some months past a poor and obscure musician had been 
living at Magdebourg. Thanks to her recommendation he was given the place 
of chapel-master in the city. His name was Richard Wagner. He mixed 
up politics with music, and thus found himself frequently out of harmony 





* “Tes Mystéres de l’Internationale,” p. 29 et seq. 
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with his protectress. Madame de B—— loved France. Wagner hated 
France. Madame de B—— professed the faith of the Empire. Wagner 
held every sovereign in alliance with the Empire in horror ; and resented to 
the lady the unbounded admiration in which she held the man to whom he 
believed all the ills of his country were due. And nevertheless, little by 
little, Wagner was converted. In 1838 the gathering in Magdebourg was 
dispersed. She who was the soul of it was obliged, by family motives, to 
remove to Nienbourg. The chances of a troubled life took Wagner to 
Dresden, where he resided for four years. But the ties which existed 
between the two were not broken by absence. From Dresden Wagner wrote 
to Madame de B—— introducing to her Patrick Howell, whom a common 
friend had presented to him. Howell, who was of Irish origin, was a man of 
thirty years old, energetic, resolute, and keenly intelligent, but not above 
being deceived into certain illusions, which is not inexcusable, considering 
how difficult it would have been for a man of his class to resist the influence 
of such a syren. He was the son of poor peasants in the County Cork, and 
had hardly begun to learn anything when the poverty of his parents drove 
him to work. At sixteen he went to England, where, after a few months’ 
apprenticeship, he became a workman, and then a foreman in some pottery 
works in the vicinity of Sheffield. His occupation inspired him with 
the idea of studying chemistry: thanks to his natural ability, he made 
rapid progress. A casual occurrence made him acquainted with a rich Ger- 
man, a manufacturer of chemical products, established in the United States. 
He accepted the offers made to him by this person, and went to North 
America. During five years he shared in the great movement of the German 
immigration, and when he returned at the end of that time, he brought 
numerous letters of credit and of introduction to Germany. 

With a glance Madame de B—— and the young Bismarck comprehended 
the new comer. He was imbued with the principles of Fenianism, thanks 
to his birth; he had followed the working men’s movement in England, 
and he brought back with him from America many learned documents 
upon the federal system. Howell, the Irishman, became a precious 
instrument, all the more so because the mot (ordre for him had no point of 
departure but her who gave it to him. Madame de B—— had no trouble in 
extracting a promise from him that he would keep their relations secret. 
She was a woman, and her desire to remain unknown needed ro other justi- 
fication. Howell was therefore, to all appearance, the head of the conspiracy. 
This place at the head of the movement for the emancipation of the labouring 
classes fulfilled all his secret aspirations. Thanks to the influences now set 
to work, circles were speedily formed in Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Prussia. Secret excursions to Great Britain showed the new apostle what 
use, in the interests of the propaganda, might be made of that country. For 
fifteen years Howell laboured at his great task. He visited, in their turn, 
Switzerland, France, Spain, and Italy, sowing those doctrines on his route 
which were destined to produce such fruits as Newmayer, Kinch, Caporusso, 
Lucraft, Greulich, and Karl Marx. It was this latter whom he chose— 
having known him long and intimately—and having employed him in the 
publication of a doctrinaire newspaper—to continue the great work, so well 
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begun in England, when they from whom Howell received his inspirations 
said to him, “ The hour has come.” 

In 1862, on the eve of the Great Exhibition, Karl Marx arrived in London 
with the programme of the International in his pocket. 


In what proportion this strange story is myth we do not pre- 
tend to discuss. The name of Howell appears in the list 
of the Council General for 1868,* but has since disappeared 
from the proceedings of the Society. Possibly he has been 
entombed in the Hétel de Ville. Possibly he may be the 
organizer of the Chinese and Indian branches of the Society, 
which already cause his countryman, Lord Mayo, no little 
trouble. In England he appears to have merely cast the 
seed, and left its culture to Karl Marx and George Odger. 
It was thus at the Great Exhibition of 1862 that the Society first 
took not merely its English, but its European and International 
form. The French Government had eagerly aided the French 
workmen’s societies to send representatives to England on that 
occasion, trusting probably that the spectacle of so great a 
collection of industrial art in the midst of the prosperous and 
orderly society of England might heip to cure some of them at 
least of the passion for a Red Republic. The effect was quite 
otherwise. The occasion for a great demonstration of inter- 
national fraternization was seized upon by the authors of the 
new association, and it was held in the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
the 5th of August, 1862. 

The address which emanated from this meeting contained no- 
thing to alarm. It spoke of the growing difficulty of maintaining 
an adequate rate of wages, owing to the constant encroachment 
of machinery on labour; appealed to statesmen and thinkers, 
masters and workmen, alike to give due attention to the immense 
problem ; and advised the holding of annual congresses for the 
purpose of collecting facts, comparing opinions, and, if possible, 
devising a solution of the true relations between. artisan and 
employer. The society spread and progressed, enrolling 
myriads of members; and as it grew stronger in numbers, it 
became bolder in its tone. In 1864 it declared that “the 
subjection of the labourer to the employer is the source of all 
slavery, political, moral, and material.”+ In that year the 
Central Council was founded, under the presidency of Mr. 
Odger, in London. It was determined to hold a general Con- 
gress in 1866. It was resolved that, as far as possible, all the 
local societies of workmen throughout the world should be 
induced to merge themselves in the one great society, but 


* Testut, p. 37. t+ Villetard, p. 73. 
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should be advised to create a special organ of the International 
in each country. These organs gradually diffused the false and 
impious opinions of the hidden leaders of the Society; and 
in a very few years the principles so avowed in its name em- 
braced the atheism of Paine, Proudhon’s axioms touching 
property, Rousseau’s moral scheme, General Garibaldi’s estimate 
of the priestly character, some of the peculiar views of the 
Albigenses, and the grand dogma of Jack Cade. The method 
of its government and organization was, it is stated by the 
author of the “ Mystéres,” carefully based on the Jesuit system 
—no doubt, on the Jesuit system as unfolded by that erudite and 
candid investigator M. Eugéne Sue, in which some unknown 
Rodin moves ubiquitous influence. Organized at first simply 
to vindicate the rights of labour, and so furnishing a natural 
attraction and connection for the workmen of all countries, it 
spread for years, little noticed and certainly little dreaded. 
At last it displays itself through a score of organs, hostile alixe 
to God and to man; threatens to overwhelm and subvert the 
whole framework of civil society with its organized millions, 
to level the hierarchy of class, the long growth of ages of 
civil and social development, and to place the government of 
the world in the hands of a few ignorant and profligate fanatics. 

Already at the close of the Congress held at Brussels in 
1868, its President, Eugéne Dupont, replied in the name of the 
society to the advanced Republicans who reproached the Inter- 
national with its want of political sympathy. 


If the workmen despise politics, as we are told by those who reproach us, 
it is because, having witnessed two revolutions which have not ameliorated 
their condition, they have inquired into the cause, and they have discovered 
that 1830 and 1848 were only revolutions of form, but not of foundation, that 
the foundations of society must be changed, and that the true theatre of 
revolution is the social question. De Paepe, of Brussels, told us yesterday 
that kings and emperors are accidents: he said the truth. All actual 
Governments are in a state of transition. What we desire to overthrow, is 
not only the tyrant,—it is tyranny. The clericals say, “ Look at this con- 
gress ; it declares that it will have no Government, no army, no religion.” 
They also say the truth. We will have no more taxes, no more armies, for 
armies massacre us; we will have no more religions, for religions strangle 
intelligence. Seeing that their influence is destroyed in the cities, they fall 
back on the peasants, and say to us: “ You are in the minority. We have 
numbers on our side.” It is not numbers which constitute their strength, 
it is ignorance ; they hope to sow dissension between us and our brethren ; 
but we, here, solemnly declare, that the enfranchisement of the workmen of 
the towns is inseparable from that of the workmen in the country ; for, what 
we all desire is the right to life for all,—that is to say, justice in humanity. 


The Congress of Bale in 1869 adopted as part of the pro- 
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gramme of the Society the declarations :—1. That society has 
the right to abolish individual property of the soil and to 
resume its use in common. 2. That it is necessary to change 
the property in land into collective property. At this moment, 
when Mr. Disraeli is about to resume the task of educating his 
party in popular principles, and so reconciling the monarchy 
and the multitude through the link of Conservative Com- 
munism, the immortal principles propounded at Bale will no 
doubt receive the sympathetic consideration of the Peers and 
Squires of England. 

The destiny of the middle classes in the new era is a matter 
of no secondary interest in the present constitution of society. 
Hitherto the middle classes have led the working classes against 
the aristocracy and the clergy ia the long course of conflicts 
which it is the fashion to consider as the growth of modern 
liberty. Their turn has come now; and their future cannot 
fail to prove a subject of interesting contemplation to their 
friends. It need not be said that the grand object of the social 
revolution is to exploiter la Bourgeoisie. Its resolutions and its 
acts all travel to this end. But the following passage from an 
official organ, the Egalité of Geneva, is perhaps the most suc- 
cinct and luminous exposition of the views of the Society as to 
the future of the middle classes yet uttered :— 


When the social revolution shall have dispossessed the bourgeoisie, in the 
interests of public utility, as the bowrgeoisie dispossessed the nobles and the 
clergy, what will become of them ? 

We cannot answer with positive certainty, but it is probable that the new 
order of things will give them, to borrow an expression from one of our 
friends, an infinitely more precious wealth,—that of labour, well paid, at their 
discretion ; so that they may be no longer obliged to live by the labour of 
others, as they have hitherto lived. In case some of them should be inca- 
pable of labour, which will happen to a good many, seeing that hitherto they 
have never learned the use of their ten fingers, what then? Well, then they 
will be given tickets for soup. 

“ But that is too little,” the bourgeois will howl. 

“Too little,” the workman will reply—“ too little to have work, at your 
discretion, well paid, and soup for the invalids. The deuce! You are hard 
to please. We would have been well satisfied with such terms formerly.” 


In 1869, the Society was joined by a man who was no mere 
speculator or organizer, but a man of action, and, after his 
fashion, a soldier. This was Cluseret, a cashiered French 
officer, who had for a time held a military command in the 
Fenian Society, and who had, in 1866, devised, as part of the 
scheme of an Irish insurrection, the diversion of burning 
Downing Street and the principal public buildings of London. 
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The Government of the time were fortunately forewarned. 
Sand was provided in large quantities. Special constables 
were sworn in. Some of the Irish members of the Executive 
Committee were opposed to a scheme so wanton and so useless, 
and the project was dropped. But the idea had acquired a 
horrible fascination for Cluseret’s mind, and a year before the 
outbreak of the Commune in Paris he already contemplated its 
application to that city in the case of a new revolution. A 
revolution was already calculated on apparently as imminent, 
by the French leaders of the International, from the date of the 
shooting of Victor Noir by Prince Pierre Bonaparte. In 
February, 1870, Cluseret wrote the following letter from New 
York, a letter eminently characteristic of his malign genius, 
and the last sentences of which show that the destruction of 
Paris was already ripe for discussion as part of the Interna- 
tional programme :— 


New York, 17th February. 

My bear Varuin,—I have just received your welcome letter of the 2nd. 
It explains the delay in replying to my application. Need I say that I 
accept, and will set to work at once, in endeavouring to be useful to my 
brethren in poverty and toil. The newspaper which I told you of is not 
yet established. I think it better not to renew my attempts in that direc- 
tion, considering the late events in France, and the numerous letters I have 
received from my friends, who are unanimous in recalling me to Europe. 

In all probability I shall be there next summer, but, in the interval, I 
shall have arranged international relations between the different French 
and American groups, and selected one person, or several persons (ut 
the discretion of the French committee) of proved zeal and capability, to 
replace me. As you say, we shall surely, infallibly triumph, if we persist in 
demanding success from our organization. But we must remember that the 
aim of our association is to associate (solidariser) the greatest number, for 
action. Let us, then, be liberal ; let us round off our angles; let us be really 
brethren, not in words but in deeds ; let not such mere terms as doctrine 
and individuality separate those whom common suffering, which means a 
common interest, has united : we are all and all, we must acknowledge that ; 
if we are beaten, it is our own fault. I have not been able to picture our 
people to myse“f, during the late troubles. What has been the attitude of 
the workmen’s societies, and what are their present dispositions? Certainly, 
we must not sacrifice our ideas to politics, but we must not detach ourselves 
from them, even momentarily. In my mind, the meaning of all that is going 
on is simply this, that the Orleans are slipping little by little close to power, 
and paring his nails for L. N., so that one fine morning they will merely 
have to substitute themselves for him. 

Now, we ought to be ready, physically and morally, for that day. On that 
day, we, or nothing. Until then I shall probably remain quiet, but on that 
day, I affirm,—and you know my “Nay” never means “ Yea,”—Paris shall 
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be ours or Paris shall exist no longer. This will be the decisive moment for 
the accession of the people.— Yours ever, CLUSERET. 


You are mistaken in believing, for a moment, that I am neglecting the 
Socialist in favour of the political movement. No: it is only from a purely 
socialistic point of view I am pursuing the revolutionary work ; but you 
must thoroughly know we can do nothing in the direction of social reform 
if the old political system be not annihilated. Let us not forget that at this 
moment the Empire exists merely in name, and that government consists in 
party abuse. If, under these grave circumstances, the socialist party permits 
itself to be lulled to sleep by the abstract theory of sociological science, we 
may wake up one fine morning to find curselves under new masters, more 
dangerous for us than those we have at present, because they would be younger, 
and consequently more vigorous and more powerful. 


When Cluseret wrote these words, they may have appeared 
to himself only a daring dream. A year later they were accom- 
plished with atrocious determination. English apologists of the 
Commune do not hesitate to say of the burning of Paris, “ It 
is evident the incendiarism was simply an act of warfare,” * 
and that the object was to interpose “a rampart of burnt 
houses” in front of the retreating army of the Commune. 
But it is evident from the letter we have quoted that the act 
was long premeditated by the principal military official of the 
Commune, who, although for a time deposed from the Delegate 
Ministry of War, resumed his authority during the last days of 
the struggle. Nor did the incendiarism occur at a time or in a 
way to aid in the defence of any of the lines of barricades 
erected in the city. It was ordered when further resistance 
was hopeless. MacMahon’s army entered Paris on the 21st of 
May, by the gates of St. Cloud, Auteuil, and Passy. On 
the evening of the 22nd his troops occupied the Champs 
Elysées, good part of the Faubourg St. Honoré, and the New 
Opera House. Already the defences of the quarter of the 
Tuileries were turned and rendered useless. On the 23rd, 
Montmartre, the Aventine Mount of the Revolution was carried 
by Clinchant and Ladmirault, aud the Northern and Western 
Railway stations occupied. Cissey had, meantime, obtained 
possession of Saint Sulpice, and flung his left forward to the 
Corps Législatif. Next day the insurrection would have been 
completely surrounded and compressed in that part of Paris 
where the great historic edifices stood. It was at this moment, 
during the night of the 23rd, that the conflagration, long pre- 
meditated, was perpetrated. It was determined to destroy, not 
lines of houses through which the soldiers might advance on 
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the morrow, but public buildings, from their very nature de- 
tached and incapable of being used in the prosecution of the 
assault—palaces, ministries, museums, churches, theatres ; lastly, 
the houses of the suspects. The Government which had already 
directed the hotel of M. Thiers to be rased before Paris was 
even attacked, had indicated its policy of destructiveness. On 
the 20th of May, the day before the city was entered, that 
Government took its final decision. The combustibles were 
already placed, the incendiaries were already organized and dis- 
ciplined, and on the evening of the 23rd, the following order 
was issued :— 


Citizen Milliére, at the head of 150 fusee-bearers (fuséen), will set fire 
to all suspected houses, and the public monuments on the left bank of the 
river. 

Citizen Dereare, with 100 fusee-bearers, is charged with the Ist and 2nd 
arrondissements. 

Citizen Billioray, with 100 men, is charged with the 9th, 10th, and 20th 
arrondissements. 

Citizen Vesinier, with 50 men, is especially charged with the boulevards, 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille. 

These citizens are to come to an understanding with the chiefs of barri- 
cades in order to ensure the execution of these orders. 

DELEscLuzE, R&akRE, RANVIER, 
JOHANNARD VESENIER, BRuNET, DoMBROWSKI. 


Was this act also directed by the International? It is so 
asserted, as we have already seen; and certain it is that it is 
adopted and justified by the Society. In the address issued by 
the General Council on “The Civil War in France,” this 
passage occurs :— 


The working-men’s Paris, in the act of its heroic self-holocaust, involved in 
its flames buildings and monuments. While tearing to pieces the living 
body of the proletariate, its rulers must no longer expect to return 
triumphantly into the intact architecture of their abodes. The Government 
of Versailles cries “‘Incendiarism,” and whispers this cue to all its agents, 
down to the remotest hamlet, to hunt up its enemies everywhere as suspect 
of professional incendiarism. The bourgeoisie of the whole world, which 
looks complacently upon the wholesale massacre after the battle, is convulsed 
by horror at the desecration of brick and mortar.* 


Nor is the Council content with justifying the past; it does 
not hesitate to predict in the near future a war to the death 
between the workmen of the great cities and the rest of the 





* Address of the General Council, p. 31. 
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world. Apparently these are about the true dimensions of the 
struggle. It declares from its watch-tower in High Holborn :— 


After Whit Sunday, 1871, there can be neither peace nor truce possible 
between the working men of France and the appropriators of their produce. 
The iron hand of a mercenary soldiery may keep for a time both classes tied 
down in common oppression. But the battle must break out again and again 
in ever-growing dimensions, and there can be no doubt as to who will be the 
victor in the end,—the appropriating few or the immense working majority. 
And the French working class is only the advanced guard of the modern 
proletariate. 


This address is signed by men of all nations; it bears 
English, Scotch, Irish, French, German, Flemish, Polish, 
Hungarian, Swiss, Danish, Italian, American names; and it 
closes with this emphatic declaration :— 


Working-men’s Paris, with its Commune, will be for ever celebrated as 
the glorious harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs are comprised in the 
great heart of the working class. Its exterminators history has already nailed 
to that eternal pillory from which all the prayers of their priests will not avail 
to redeem them. 


We are so brought face to face with the Revolution—atheist, 
murderous, incendiary, predatory, aiming at the destruction of 
the entire existing moral and social order, not in one country 
only, but throughout the world, preferring to achieve its ends by 
violence even where it enjoys the amplest political franchises, ani- 
mated by no higher enthusiasm than that of hatred, the declared 
enemy of Church and State, of religion, of law, of civil society, 
of civilization, of property, but especially of capital. Jt counts 
its adherents by millions. There is not a couutry in Europe, 
excepting Turkey, Greece, and Ireland apparently, where the 
Society is not in active organization, and possessed of its pro- 
pagandist committees, agents, journals. It has spread among 
the American democracy. Its last boast is that it has pro- 
duced.a new caste in the far East, destined to absorb all others. 
It has aggregated or allied to itself all the existing secret 
societies of Europe, even the oldest and most inveterate of 
all, Freemasonry, which throughout the reign of the Commune 
in Paris did not hesitate to reveal its sympathies, previously 
only suspected. It proposes the ruin of the world as it exists, in 
order to create a new world,—godless, lawless, savage ; in which 
no superiority shall exist save that of brute force and moral 
infamy,—such a world as would welcome the coming of Anti- 
Christ, and crown him ere it perished in the element already 
distinguished by its predilection. 

Is this, then, to be the end of the race of man ?—this the 
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path of human liberty? Is the strange American oil, which 
the earth has begun of late years to exude, to feed the sym- 
bolic beacon of progress as it consumes the monuments of 
Christendom? After burning Paris, are we destined to witness 
London exploded? Why not London as well as Paris? This 
is no conspiracy against a particular Sovereign or State; it is a 
conspiracy against a class,—a class stronger in England than 
anywhere else,—the class that has made modern England what 
it is, and that governs England and England’s empire, the great 
transacting, labour-organizing, capital-accumulating middle class, 
Nothing is impossible in an age which revolts against God, im- 
prisons and mocks His vicar, in which anarchy is pretty gene- 
rally preferred to order, and in which petroleum and picrate of 
potass are recognized instruments of political warfare. We have 
seen buildings, whose construction was the task of centuries, 
destroyed in a day ; we have seen a great empire hustled out of 
existence by a street mob in the course of a few hours. It is 
easy to the multitude to destroy, and this is professedly a Revolu- 
tion of destructiveness and of dissolution. How far further it 
shall be suffered to terrify and chastise the world rests with 
Him, who has said to the tide, “ Thus far shalt thou go.” As 
yet, we confess, we can see but slight sign of that spirit of 
penance among men which of old often availed to arrest His 
avenging hand. 
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ON THE FOLLY OF THE WAR WAGED BY POLITICIANS 
AGAINST THE DOGMA OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


(Translated from the Civitta CatTo.uica.) 


[One special reason for which we place before our readers a translation of this 
article is, that there has been some little discussion in the English 
Catholic newspapers as to the precise drift of the Holy Father's remarks 
on the deposing power.) 


HE stubborn enmity to the dogma of Papal Infuallibility lately defined 
by the Sacred Council of the Vatican, which actuates several Govern- 
ments, is a most discouraging portent for the future destinies of civil society. 
It is, when examined with impartial candour, a manifest proof that many of 
those men to whom the destinies of peoples are in these days committed, are 
devoid of understanding, reject like madmen the hands which are stretched 
out to save them, and direct all their efforts cruelly to increase the sufferings 
of a moribund society. 

To any mind endowed with good sense, the dogma of Infallibility presents 
itself as a powerful remedy for the evils by which modern society is ravaged, 
a remedy prescribed by those ordained and established by God to be the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world. 

However we may admire, and even exaggerate to ourselves, the progress 
we have made in all which relates to the material world, we cannot deny 
that we are suffering from an immense retrogression, and indeed a total 
decadence in all which relates to the moral order. Cities are becoming more 
and more beautiful, and the means whereby life is rendered joyous and 
luxurious are rapidly accumulating—wide streets, delightful gardens, exqui- 
site parks, commodious and frequently sumptuous dwellings, magnificent 
theatres, the night outshining the day in the splendour of light, and the move- 
ment of crowds. Science and art multiplying the forces of nature, and 
perfecting the work of men’s hands, are enabling them to produce, in ever- 
increasing numbers and variety, a multitude of objects hitherto unknown, and 
now largely dispersed even among the lowest classes of the people. Rail- 
ways, steamers, and the electric telegraph have almost annihilated distance, 
and have drawn all countries, people, and things together. Our space does 
not permit us to offer the reader an exact and minute description of the 
achievements of progress in these directions. All this is strictly true, but it 
is also no less true that public and private habits are declining farther from 
rectitude every day. The ties of domestic life are relaxed, youth is eman- 
cipated from all restraint, the people are becoming insubordinate, the press 
is becoming blasphemous, the universities themselves are teachers of irreligion 
aid materialism. What other age of the world has counted so many theories, 
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so many suicides, so many assassins, so many prostitutes, so many persons 
convicted of every kind of crime as ours ? 

Science cries aloud, and vaunts herself,—and with reason! But what has 
she achieved in the end? She has multiplied the means of destroying men. 
Needle-guns, cannon of calibre to exterminate masses of troops wholesale, 
mitrailleuses, torpedos, a perfect system of mining, and many other inven- 
tions to destroy life in enormous numbers. The institutions of civil liberty 
ery aloud, and vaunt themselves! In what have they resulted? In forcing 
every man, without distinction, to be a soldier for nearly forty years of his 
life, that is to say for more than the best half of it. So that in a short time, 
the great cities will be merely huge barracks, under the gentle yoke of a 
military despotism, and with the peaceful and becoming manners of the 
camp. 

But, to avoid tedium, let us place before our readers, in one short state- 
ment, the miserable condition into which the moral order of society has 
fallen. Let us take the Satanical sect called the International, the latest 
product of modern times. This association, through the evil diligence of the 
wicked, and the lamentable negligence of the good, has now overrun almost 
all the countries of the old and the new world. What is its scope? What 
does it propose? Nothing less than the annulment of all religion, anarchy, 
the dissolution even of family relations and obligations. In other words, the 
disruption of society, the return of man to the condition of the brute. <A 
sect inspired by such ferocious intentions, and which finds everywhere 
numerous followers, and but feeble resistance, shows plainly that ruin is at 
the heart of modern institutions, and that, unless Almighty God interpose 
miraculously, society is rushing to a catastrophe still more tremendous than 
that to which the ancient Empire of Rome was dragged by the hands of the 
barbarians. We cannot even flatter ourselves that the danger is remote, 
when we see that the infamous faction have obtained a tremendous, though 
temporary, triumph in the first capital of Europe. The Commune of Paris, 
which for nearly: two months was sufficiently powerful to tyrannize over 
nearly two millions of citizens, who partly connived, but were partly 
debased by terror, and which, at its pleasure despoiled the possessors of pro- 
perty, murdered innocent men, and burned down the fairest portion of that 
celebrated metropolis, is an event which we must admit furnishes the proof 
of facts to our belief that the moral conscience of the peoples is profoundly 
corrupted, and that society is on the brink of a precipice. 

If we look for the root of this social corruption, we shall easily discover 
that it is the perversion of intellect. In former times also there were private 
and social sins, but they were the result of impetuous passions, and of undis- 
ciplined will, and the general mind remained sane. Now men sin through 
the depravation of their intellect. The thought of man is corrupted, and 
works in the darkness of error, Ideas are thoroughly vitiated in all that 
relates to morality, right, justice, the relations between man and man, 
between peoples and peoples. All this ruin has proceeded from the 
iniquitous abandonment of the laws of God, and of him who is their pro- 
mulgator to mankind. Non est veritas... . non est scientia Det in terra. 
. «++ Propter hoc lugebit terra, infirmabitur omnis qui habitat in ea. 
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Armies of every kind will inundate the earth like a loosened deluge, and 
exterminating, aimless wars become the law of the nations. Maledictum et 
mendacium et homicidium ct furtum inundaverunt, et sanguis sanguinem 
tetigit. To so base an end, as indeed is fitting, tends the insolence of human 
reason, which has risen in rebellion against God. 

The Vatican Council, assembled in order to repair all these evils, under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, had touched with unerring finger the gaping 
wound of our days, and prescribed the true means of healing it. 

After having by its first Constitution De Fide, led human reason once 
more on the right path, restricted it within its just limits, and made anew 
its submission to God, the Council passed on in its second Constitution De 
Romano Pontifice, to establish by the definition of Papal Infallibility, the 
unerring organ, always in action, by which God rules and guides that reason. 
Thus the Council defined the true remedy, the healing of the human intellect, 
lifting up before the eyes of all men that lamp which has been lighted by 
God Himself, that it may give light to all who are in the house. Ut luccat 
omnibus qui in domo sunt. The Roman Pontiff is the faithful echo of the 
Divine word. He is the mouth by which God speaks audibly to us. Ab 
antiquis diebus Deus in nobis elegit per os meum audire Gentes verbum 
Evangelii et credere. Thus Saint Peter defines his mission and that of his 
successors. (Ecumenical Councils cannot be always in session, and are 
exposed to many obstacles. A palpable argument is the most recent, that 
of this very Vatican Council, which has been suspended for more than a 
year, and whose reassembling no man can predict, and God only knows. 
The judgment of the dispersed Church is most difficult to obtain, and is 
subject to numberless cavils and objections. The true legislation, unfailing, 
and ready in every emergency, in all circumstances, is that which Christ has 
established in the person of His Vicar. But this authority, if not irresistibly 
declared to be infallible, could not fully produce the effect for which it was 
ordained. We have a proof of this in the Syllabus, promulgated before the 
definition of the Papal Infallibility, to which many Catholics refused to give 
their assent only because they did not see that it was pronounced by lips 
whose utterances none may resist without falling, ipso facto, into open heresy. 

The disease of our society is error. The medicine cannot come from the 
philosophers ; it cannot be administered by the science of man. Philoso- 
phers, and the science of men, by their rebellion against God, have produced 
it. The cure must be worked by faith which takes possession of the soul and 
the knowledge of God, which enlightens the mind. But, for their affliction, 
these sovereign remedies, faith and knowledge, require a promulgator and 
an interpreter, always at work, and to whom dissent cannot oppose itself 
This is the meaning of Papal Infallibility. Therefore, the definition of the 
dogma was the only valid method of curing the disease of society, and of 
leading it back into the ways of truth and light. 

Hence, all sincere Catholics have hailed the dogma with joy, as the herald- 
star of peace and life. By it, the teacher of righteousness has been solemnly 
proclaimed and proposed to the people, in an irresistible fashion. All the 
errors of the human intellect must inevitably succumb to the thunder of that 
voice ; “ Sons of Zion, rejoice and be glad in the Lord your God, for He has 
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given you the Teacher of Righteousness.” These grand words of the prophet 
Joel have been spoken again by the mouths of the faithful. Now, would it 
not have been natural to suppose that so great a benefit would have been 
understood and rejoiced in by secular Governments ; that they would have 
conceived it their bounden duty, in virtue of the charge of the interests 
of society confided to them, to welcome and support the aid thus afforded 
them by Divine Providence, in their task of saving their people from the 
ruin which is evidently coming upon them? They did nothing of the kind. 
Certain Governments received the definition with ill-concealed dislike, and 
others set themselves at once in open opposition to it. Austria made a 
pretext of it for the disruption of the Concordat with the Holy See. Bavaria 
extended special favour to all the contumacious spirits, inflated with pride, 
and devoid of true wisdom, and traversed in every possible way the promul- 
gation of the health-giving dogma. Prussia behaved still worse ; in addition 
to favouring the obstinate rebels, she Jaid a cruel hand, which had already 
oppressed them heavily, upon the clergy, and the liberty of her Catholic sub- 
jects. Let us not speak of Italy. The least of her evil deeds was the 
locsing against the Church, and hounding them on, her ministers, her de- 
puties, and her journalists. 

Let us admire the wisdom of statesmen! Society, committed to their 
care, is wounded even unto death. The efficacious cure whereby it may be 
restored is the dogma of Papal Infallibility. This dogma is sent to them 
from heaven, and they blindly reject it, and make every conceivable effort 
to render it null and ineffectual. Lux venit in mundum, sed dilexerunt 
homines magis tenebras quam lucem. We need not, surely, demonstrate the 
stupid folly of such conduct. 

Their want of understanding is no less evident, if we consider the motives 
which they assign for their enmity. They say that if the Pontiff is infallible, 
it results that the right, exercised by many Popes, of deposing sovereigns, 
and absolving subjects from their allegiance, must be recognized. But, in 
the first place, if this argument were valid against the infallibility of the 
Pope, it would necessarily be also valid against the infallibility of GEcumenical 
Councils. The first general council of Lyons, convoked by Innocent III. 
chiefly in order to examine the cause of Frederic II., formally deposed that 
perfidious emperor. According, therefore, to those much-extolled politicians, 
neither the Pontiffs nor the Councils are to be infallible ; and the Church of 
God, deprived of its fundamental prerogative, shall remain exposed to the 
powers of hell, whose “ gates” shall “ prevail against it.” 

Beyond this, however, we find that, with the sole exception of the Gal- 
licans, who, of late have dwindled down to very insignificant numbers, the 
whole Church of God has always firmly believed in the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff, in all that regards Faith and Morals. The records of all the 
sectional and provincial councils of France, Germany, Hungary, England, 
and America afford proof of this, having all been collected a short time 
before the Vatican Council, and all attesting unanimously the common belief 
in the Pontifical Infallibility. Nevertheless, no one ever supposed that such 
a belief was injurious to the authority of secular princes. Now, how does it 
happen that that which was held to be innocuous to the civil power for the 
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space of nineteen centuries, should, all of a sudden in 1870, become dan- 
gerous, because it is defined by the Vatican Council. 

But Pope Pius 1X. exposed this pretended ignorance, which was really 
malice, sheltering itself under a pretended confusion respecting, first, the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, and secondly, concerning the condition of 
the present time and that of past ages. In replying to an address from the 
deputation from the Academia of the Catholic religion, he alluded to the 
attempts which were being made to falsify the ideal of Pontifical Infalli- 
bility, in order to create dissensions between the Church and the State, and 
he spoke in the following terms, as reported in the Voce della Verita, No. 85, 
of the 22nd July :—“ Among other errors, none is more malicious and harm- 
ful than that which pretends to include the right to depose sovereigns, and 
to absolve subjects from their allegiance. This right was indeed, in former 
times, in supreme emergencies, exercised by the Pontiffs, but it had nothing 
whatever to do with Papal Infallibility. The origin of that right did not 
exist in the Infallibility of the Pontiff, but in his Authority. According to 
the public right then existing, and by the common consent of all Christian 
nations, the Pope was acknowledged as the supreme judge of Christendom, 
his rule extending over all princes and states. The present condition of 
countries is entirely different, and only a malicious intention could lead to a 
confusion of things and times so essentially distinct, implied in the assertion 
that an infallible judgment upon a principle of revelation has any affinity 
with a right, which the Popes, called to do so by the voice of the peoples, 
were bound to exercise when the common good demanded it.” 

As we have not seen any rectification of this narrative in the Giornale, we 
may fairly suppose that it is correct, and that it contains, if not the express 
words, at least the substantial meaning of the Pontiff’s reply. It seems 
evident to us, then, that concerning the right, so loudly called in question 
by these politicians, there are two things to be distinguished,—first, its origin ; 
and secondly, the cause by which in former times its exercise was rendered 
useful, and reasonable. As to the first of these, the Pontiff has expressly 
told us that it existed, not in the infallibility, but in the authority of the 
Pope. And, looking at it candidly, what was the action of this right? It 
inflicted a punishment. Now, punishment is the effect of coercing power, 
and pre-supposes, not infallibility, but authority in the person who wields it. 
Will any one maintain that the secular judge has no faculty to punish the 
guilty, because he is not infallible to judge them? The Popes, then, enjoyed 
this right, not because they were infallible, but only because they were the 
supreme rulers of the Church of Christ. In fact, the first authors of Gal- 
licanism, Gerson, Pietro d’Ailly, John of Paris, John Major, Almain, and 
others, denied Papal Infallibility ; but yet recognized the right of the Pontiff 
to judge and punish princes for the abuse of their civil power. It will be 
sufficient to quote the words of the most famous among them, in support of 
this assertion. “All these men,” he said, “ princes and not princes, are 
subject to the Pope, in respect of the abuses they commit in their jurisdic- 
tions, temporalities, and dominions, against the Divine and Natural Law, 
and this superiority may be derived, and ordained, rather than political.” 

In truth, the Pontiffs never exercised this right on any other principle. 
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Let us recall the words of Innocent IV., in the sentence fulminated against 
Frederic II. After the Holy Father had enumerated the crimes of the con- 
tumacious Emperor, he continued; “ Upon all these excesses, and many 
others, we have deliberated, with our brethren the cardinals and with the 
most Sacred Council, filling, as we do, however unworthy, the place of Jesus 
Christ upon the earth, and having been told by Him, in the person of the 
Blessed Apostle Peter, ‘ Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven,—We therefore declare that the said prince, who has proved 
himself unworthy of the Empire and of the regal charge, in short of any 
honour and dignity whatsoever, is for his crimes and iniquities rejected of 
God, and shall be henceforth, neither emperor nor king. We declare and 
pronounce him tied and bound by his sins, rejected by God, and deprived 
of all honour and dignity from the Lord ; of all which we deprive him by 
our sentence, absolving for ever from their oaths all those who have sworn 
fealty to him, and strictly prohibiting by our Apostolic Authority, that any 
shall henceforth render obedience to him, as emperor or as king, or regard 
him as such ; and decreeing that any who shall henceforth give him counsel, 
or succour, in this quality, shall be ipso facto excommunicate.” 

It is plain that in this there is no sign of infallibility, but solely of the 
authority granted to St. Peter and his successors by Jesus Christ. The 
power of the keys, the faculty of binding and loosing, according to the 
exigencies of the welfare of the Church and of the nations, is equivalent to 
the right proper to every supreme ruler of a society, and the security of those 
who have recourse to him. 

The Great Pontiff, St. Gregory VII., expressed the same truth in the 
sentences by which he first suspended, and afterwards definitively deposed, 
Henry IV. from the throne of Germany. Here are the words of the first : 
“ By no worldly counsel, but for the health and the honour of the Church, 
I, the lawful Pontiff, and true lieutenant of God, excommunicate, in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Henry, Emperor of the 
Romans, an impious man, who with unheard of pride oppresses and persecutes 
the Church,—I interdict him from the government of the German kingdom 
and that of Italy ; I release all Christians from all such oaths as they have 
taken, or may take to him, and I forbid each and all henceforward to obey 
him as a king.” Afterwards, when it came to the formal deposition of this 
perfidious prince, he stood up, in the midst of the numerous Council as- 
sembled around him, and, having invoked the Divine assistance, and that of 
the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and enumerated the crimes of Henry, he 
spoke thus: “ In the name of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, of the 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, pastors 
of the Catholic Church, I, Gregory, Vicar of Christ, excommunicate Henry, 
called king: I interdict him the kingdom of Germany and Italy; I strip him 
of the Sovereign dignity ; I prohibit all who profess the Catholic faith to obey 
him as their Lord ; I liberate all Germans, Italians, and foreigners from the 
oaths of allegiance to him which they bave taken or may take ; and I curse 
his arms, and the arms of his soldiers. Do you, O Holy Apostles, sanction 
my words |” 
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Again, in this instance, it is plain that there was no question of infalli- 
bility, but solely of the authority of the Pontiff, and lieutenancy of God. 

With respect to the second of those things which we have indicated, 1c. 
the causes which in past times operated so as to render the exercise of the 
Pope’s right reasonable and useful, Pius IX. has justly assigned it, in the 
discourse attributed to him, to the public custom of those times, in which 
Christian nations, by common consent, recognized in the Pontiff the supreme 
guide of princes and of peoples in civil affairs. In the uncertainty and 
mobility of rights under the feudal order, in the partly hereditary, partly 
elective system of succession to thrones, in the frequent and continuous 
conflicts between lords and vassals, between governors and governed, in the 
easy exorbitance of power, and its ill-defined distribution, Europe would 
never have come out of barbarism, would never have attained to any elevated 
grade of civil life, if a power, reverenced by all men as divine, and whose sole 
force was moral, had not assumed a real supremacy over the social orders, in 
respect to civil and political interests. The very instinct of self-preservation 
and the love of life itself impelled princes and people to place themselves 
spontaneously under this supreme jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, even 
in matters which concerned the purely temporal order. Thus, in the Diritto 
Germanico we find the affirmation and recognition that the material sword 
of political power is a derivation from the power of Christ, conferred on St. 
Peter and his successors. This is expressed in the following words :—‘ The 
Prince of Peace, recalled by God, before He ascended into heaven, left to us 
below two swords for the defence of Christianity, and committed them both 
to St. Peter. One is the sword of secular, the other that of ecclesiastical 
justice. The sword of secular justice has been given by the Pope to the 
Emperor. But the sword of ecclesiastical justice the Pope has reserved for 
himself, so that he may do justice in due season, mounted upon his white war- 
horse, and the Emperor shall hold the stirrup for the Pope, so that his saddle 
may not be shaken, which signifies, that if any shall resist the Pope, so that 
he cannot compel them by his ecclesiastical judgments, the Emperor, and all 
other secular princes and judges as well, shall constrain them by their pro- 
scription.” In such a condition of things, it is plain to the perception of all, 
that the exercise of the right to punish princes, rebels to God and the 
Church, was most beneficial to the people, and acted as a curb to political 
power, when, as was but too frequently the case, it degenerated into tyranny, 
and that, if it sometimes, in consequence of the resistance of the guilty, pro- 
duced violent social shocks, this evil was very much slighter than those 
which would otherwise have befallen human society, and was easily remedied 
by the submission of the obedient to the voice of the Supreme Pastor. 

But, in the present age, this state of things has ceased to exist. The 
heresy of Luther has destroyed the unity of Christendom. Little by little, 
Governments have withdrawn themselves entirely from the paternal arbitra- 
tion of the Popes, and have chosen rather to decide their destinies on the 
battle-field. Princes, though they do not run the risk of becoming tyrants, 
have lost all real authority, and have become the laughing-stock of the 
tumultuous multitude, or of those who claim to represent it. Pope Pius IX. 
said truly, in the discourse which we have already quoted, that “ to recall in 
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these times the right of deposing sovereigns, once exercised by the Holy See, 
is to revive an idea of which no one thinks, and less than any the Sovereign 
Pontiff.” 

Another indication of the absence of wisdom in the politicians of whom 
we are speaking, is the frivolity of this pretext, showing their complete 
ignorance of the changed conditions of modern society. Would to God the 
princes of our time were in no danger of deposition except on the part of the 
Pope! They might sleep tranquilly, to quote the old saying, “on both their 
ears.” But the danger they are in at present comes to them from a very 
different quarter, and has nothing of the paternal element in it leading the 
father to punish the son, with bitter grief, and only when he has vainly tried 
every resource of gentleness and love. In eight lustres we have seen at least a 
dozen princes turned adrift, a greater number than were deposed by the Popes 
in eight centuries. Who turned these princes off their thrones? The 
rabble ; for it is on them the right of judging and discrowning princes has 
devolved. And what has made the rabble so arrogant and so rebellious ? 
The idea of the sovereignty of the people, absolute and inalienable ; the prin- 
ciples of unchecked liberty and independence which have been diffused, and 
are more and more widely diffused every day among the ignorant multitude ; 
the negation of all social order, and of all legitimate rule, which is gaining 
ground rapidly in the hearts and minds of the peoples. These ure the influ- 
ences which are shaking every throne, and our politicians ought to meditate 
deeply upon them, if there be any true zeal in them for the cause of their own 
sovereigns. Instead of doing so they are taking fright at Papal Infallibility ! 
These imprudent men do not understand that that véry Infallibility is the 
only invulnerable shield which, in this day, could be spread over the 
sovereignty of which they are so jealous. In No. LXIII. of the Syllabus, 
Pope Pius IX. has condemned the following proposition : “ That it is lawful 
to refuse obedience to legitimate princes, and to rebel against them.” This 
condemnation sweeps over the entire tribes of revolutionaries which at 
present menace the authority of sovereigns on all sides. What assistance 
would it not lend to the secure maintenance of authority if the voice which 
has promulgated such a condemnation were universally acknowledged to be 
infallible? Where could an arm more powerful to strike down the converse 
error be found, and to reform human society by reforming intellect, than that 
which lent to human society its normal form, and beginning? Let us see, 
then, whether we are not right in accusing the politicians who oppose this 
dogma of consummate want of wisdom. 

Their senselessness surpasses the bounds of credibility, if we consider the 
absurdity of the aim which they propose to themselves. What do they 
expect will be the result of this contention? The retractation of the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility ? Amore utterly foolish notion could not possibly be 
conceived. The formula, in which the solemn definitions of the Church 
are expressed, was decreed by the Apostles in their own first Council, the 
type and the model of all which were to follow: Viswm est Spiritut Sancto 
et Nobis. The sentence pronounced by the Fathers is first pronounced by 
the Holy Spirit. They do but repeat its meaning in sensible form. A 
Council which should retract its definitions or decrees must acknowledge 
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that the Holy Spirit has retracted, and confessed error. What would you 
think, readers, of such an hypothesis ? There are no madmen in our asylums 
mad enough to believe the thing possible. If recourse should be had to the 
miserable subterfuge that the Vatican Council was not free, then—laying 
aside every other answer to the assertion—the Fathers of the Council them- 
selves would condemn the foolish calumny, making solemn declaration in 
public, with one voice, that the Council had enjoyed full and absolute liberty. 

On this head, then, the war waged against the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
is utterly vain. The opposition, feeling that the dogma was about to be 
defined, might have fairly endeavoured to dissuade the Fathers from this act. 
But when it was accomplished, they must, at any cost, bow to the decision. 
The act is irrevocable, whoever does not assent to it declares himself by the 
fact a heretic. The Council itself has pronounced the anathema against 
recalcitrants, 

And, here, we cannot refrain from admiring the exalted wisdom of God- 
in so graciously disposing the means, having willed the end. The politicians, 
though they, at the commencement, might have offered an effectual resist- 
ance to the definition of the dogma, put it out of their own power to do so. 
Their declaration that they would not intervene at the Council, rekindled 
the principle, which was growing cold, of separation between Church and 
State. If they had intervened, their resistance must necessarily have had 
very considerable weight in the deliberations of the Fathers, and perhaps their 
reluctance to alienate friendly powers, their desire to keep unbroken the 
links of amity between the Priesthood and the Empire, might have induced 
the Council to postpone to a more convenient opportunity this great step. 
But the resolution of the European statesmen to huld themselves aloof, and 
refrain entirely from all participation in the proceedings of the Council, cut 
the ground from under their own feet. They could not, then, without a 
manifest self-contradiction come forward with their veto, and they were con- 
strained to adopt a simple course of indirect opposition, which was merely 
ignored. The iniquitous maxim of the separation of the Church from the 
State, proved on this occasion a most useful relief to the Church, and it 
appears from this that God especially intended the convocation of the 
Vatican Council. Thus God ludit in orbe terrarum, and changed evil into 
good, 

It being quite clear that the definition of Papal Infallibility cannot be 
withdrawn, what aim can the political opposition to it have? No other, in 
truth, than to inflict suffering on the Church, in childish vengeance, by ex- 
citing all her disloyal and proud children to revolt against her. But this 
design is, in the first place, eminently contemptible ; and, in the second, the 
Church is well used to suffering, and by suffering her strength is refreshed 
and increased. For her every fresh combat is a new triumph. Again, this 
opposition cannot boast of novelty. Every dogmatic definition of the 
Church has had to encounter the same, beginning with the first Council of 
Nicea, by. which the divinity of the Word was defined, and proceeding, step 
by step, to the decisions of the Tridentine Synod. Was it to be supposed 
that the dogma of Pontifical Infallibility would meet with less resistance ? 
Certainly not. It is in nowise wonderful that it has been opposed, and we 
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must not think too much of the opposition. For, after all, to what issue is 
it tending? The opposers, in a few years, shall have descended into the 
tomb, and received at the hands of the Great Judge the condemnation of their 
guilt, and the dogma will remain for ever immortal, and shining all the more 
brightly for the conflict. 

But this is also clear, that politicians, by their obstinate opposition, have 
involuntarily supported the position taken by the Church, and gravely ignored 
the cause which they desire to serve. They are fostering the strength of the 
enemies of civil society, and they are alienating from themselves the 
Catholic party, who could afford them precisely the support on which they 
ought to rely. The antisocial war which is raging at present is directed 
against the very principle of authority. Thus, every wound which is dealt 
to such a principle is a growing breach, open to the daring of their adversaries, 
and facilitates the assault. Now, no more deadly wound can be inflicted 
upon the principle of authority than the promotion of rebellion against the 
most venerated of all authorities, the authority of the Catholic Church, 
the origin and example of every other authority upon earth. 

Tn this war, therefore, the boldest and most persistent combatants must 
necessarily be the Catholics, for whom the principle of authority is the base 
and rule of their belief. Now is it possible that Catholics can love a Govern- 
ment which persecutes their mother and offends the most sensitive feelings 
of their souls,—the religious conscience? How can they do aught but hate 
such a Government ; and in place of succouring it with all their might, do 
what they can to secure its prompt overthrow? This is the fruit which the 
politicians will have to gather from the tree of their insensate planting,—the 
destruction of that same civil authority, which they use as the pretext of their 
strife with their Church. We are not misinterpreting the signs of the times , 
when we say that those politicians, under the semblance of being friends of 
monarchy, are, on the contrary, most active in undermining the thrones of 
Europe, and their worst enemies. 
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Trish University Education. Speech of Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, Bart., 
M.P., on the Debate on the second Reading of Mr. Faweett’s Bill, Aug. 2, 
1871. London : Ridgway. 


E have read this speech with the greatest pleasure. The speaker has 
studied his subject, and moreover shows that he shares the feelings 
in which the Irish people are unanimous, although unhappily they are only 
too rare among the representatives to whom they have committed the office 
of speaking for them. Sir Rowland opposed Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, first because 
there was no possibility of its being carried this year, and therefore to carry 
the second reading would, at best, be only the declaration of an abstract 
principle ; next because the Bill itself was “ eminently unsatisfactory, crude 
in conception, and loosely drawn.” And then he says admirably,— 


“Tt is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of this question. The 
establishment of proper University education for Ireland is one of the most 
serious subjects for the consideration of statesmen and politicians. Nothing 
tends more to the formation of a sound public opinion in a nation than a 
system of higher education suited to the traditions, circumstances, and wishes 
of the people. Nothing is more needed in a country than sound public 
opinion ; nothing in Ireland is more conspicuous by its absence. Great fault 
is often found with the violent tone of Irish newspapers ; and I regret that 
Parliament has passed laws which in some degree tend to interfere with the 
liberty of the Press. It would have been wiser, instead of taking those 
measures of repression, which cannot last long, to have established a system 
of higher education, to counteract whatever was unhealthy in the influence of 
journalism. In Ireland the power of the Press has become nearly unlimited 
by the fact that day after day every passion, every illusion of the hour, every 
national, social, and religious prejudice finds there its organ. It fosters at 
the same time a half-education which is extremely injurious to precision of 
thought, and in the interest of knowledge a solid and trustworthy bulwark is 
required to resist it. The most effectual means to control the power of the 
Press, and to counteract anything which may be unhealthy in its influence, is 
by the authority of a University worthy to be considered the highest court of 
appeal for the intellectual forces of the nation. A national University ough t 
to be the guardian of true scientific tradition, the home of prudent and 
regular investigation. It should rule and correct opinion, and lead it back 
when wrong into the right course. <A great political philosopher once said 
that if he were given the making of a nation’s ballads he cared not who made 
its laws. The power once possessed by popular poetry is now exercised by 
general literature. That literature must needs be influenced by a great Uni- 
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versity, as it, in its turn, cannot fail to shape and fashion the ideas out of 
which laws and political systems grow” (p. 6). 


There was probably no one member of the House of Commons whose feel- 
ings and sympathies did not go heartily with the speaker so far. A really 
first-class University education accessible to all Irishmen would be the most 
valuable of all remedies for the remaining ills of Ireland. The only difficulty 
is that different views are taken by the immense majority of Irishmen on 
the one side, and by a large majority of English and Scotchmen on the other 
side, as to what a really good University for Treland must be. The great 
mass of the Irish believe that to be really useful University education for 
Catholics must be founded upon the Catholic religion. The majority of 
English and Scotchmen sincerely believe that the one thing that would 
benefit Ireland is to make its people less Catholic. Protestants they have 
almost left off hoping to make them ; but they feel, most truly, that there is 
a great deal that may be done to the end that while continuing to call them- 
selves Catholics they may be brought into a state of indifference, in which 
the Catholic religion will have no practical influence upon their hearts and 
conduct,—nay, in which they would feel that although they called themselves 
Catholics because their fathers did so before them, there was no real and 
important difference between themselves and those who do not so call them- 
selves. And this state of indifference they believe (and very truly) is in no 
way so likely to be brought about as by mixed education, and especially 
mixed University education. 

On the other hand, the Irish people agreeing with them in believing that 
nothing is so likely to foster religious indifference as this mixed education, 
differ from them in believing that religious indifference is at all times the 
most deadly moral pestilence that can affect any nation nominally Christian ; 
and moreover, that it is so especially the evil and danger of the present day, 
that the least contact with it is now to be avoided as a mortal infected. 

The great question between England and Ireland at the present moment 
is whether the education of the Irish people is to be regulated in accordance 
with the English idea on this subject or with the Irish. Of course English- 
men do not say, in so many words, that their object is to lead the people 
of Ireland to religious indifference. 'They express the same meaning in other 
words. They wish get rid of “ bigotry,” “religious animosities,” and the 
like. But this change of words makes no real difference in the thing sig- 
nified. Religious indifference is what they really wish to produce, and what 
the Irish desire to guard against. The Irish and they are quite of one mind 
in thinking that it will be produced by “ mixed education.” The only ques- 
tion is whether the public education of Ireland is to be adapted to foster or 
to guard against it. 

In truth, there is no real difference between the motives of very many 
English Members of Parliament in what they are saying and doing about 
Irish education in the present day, and the motives which led to the perse- 
cution of Irish Catholics in times past. Neither now nor then did English 
legislators wish to make Ireland miserable. On the contrary, the authors of 
the penal laws believed that the one thing needful to the happiness of Ireland 
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was that it should be Protestantized. The present advocates of mixed edu- 
cation really believe that the one thing needful is that, whether it retains the 
Catholic name or not, it should be practically indifferent about religion. The 
happiness of Ireland has been and is the motive of both. The fault of both 
is, that they are resolved that Ireland shall be happy in their way, and not in 
her own. 

No doubt, we individually feel the injustice of the common English de- 
mand far more keenly, because we know, as certainly as we know that God 
is in Heaven, that the Irish are right, and the English in deadly error in their 
feelings about religious indifference. But not to enter on this, we ask Mr. 
Gladstone, who asked the other day at Aberdeen what the Irish had to com- 
plain of,—we ask any fair man, whether it is not a monstrous injustice that 
a system of education, which the great mass of Irish people from the very 
bottom of their souls believe will be fatal to the temporal peace and prosperity 
of their country in times to come, and also destructive to the souls of their 
children, should be forced upon Ireland against her will, only because the 
majority of English politicians believe that it will promote her welfare ? 

And this is really the question which Parliament has now to decide. Shall 
this thing be done or not? We can only say that the writer of this notice 
(though himsel? an Englishman to the backbone), and all who feel with him, 
are prepared to maintain that, if Ireland is to be legislated for on these 
principles Ly the British Parliament, then there is no one consideration 
which ought to reconcile any Irishman to the rule of the British Parliament 
even for a single day, except that which would reconcile him equally to every 
tyranny which ever existed on earth, namely, that he thinks it hopeless to 
resist it. That is, the government of Ireland by the united Parliament 
would in that case become merely the government of the weaker by the 
stronger, because he is not able to resist. The question is, whether this is 
what English statesmen wish to be the future relation of Ireland to England ¢ 

Sir Rowland Blennerhasset says :— 


“What we want in Ireland is a system of national university education, 
which, by taking into account the religious convictions of the nation and the 
claims of science, shall elevate the intellectual vision without wounding the 
religious sentiment of the Irish people (p. 7). 


“ A large section of the Irish people have objected to the present Queen’s 
University and Queen’s College, both on religious and on educational grounds. 
The sincerity and strength of their convictions have been attested by the 
subscription of £7,000 or £8,000 a year, till the total sum collected has 
exceeded £150,000, for the establishment of an organ of university teaching 
in harmony with them. The House, if it reads this Bill a second time, will 
meet the complaints of the Irish Catholics against the existing three Queen’s 
Colleges by merely asserting that it is desirable to form a fourth. Such a 
course would only tend to increase the number, and confirm the opinion, of 
those in Ireland, who do not consider it safe to trust their interests to the 
Imperial Parliament ” (p. 4). 


Of Mr. Faweett’s Bill he pronounces— 


“ As to the scheme proposed by this Bill, it can ve be regarded as illu- 
y 


sory. The teaching body of Trinity is well and densely filled. A crowd of 
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candidates, well prepared, have been ready for every opening ; and will, of 
course, still be ready. It is not pretended that there is equality in the pre- 
liminary conditions of Catholic and Protestant aspirants to the teaching 
office. Catholic teachers, it appears to me, might hope to be introduced in 
the ordinary state of things, at the Greek Kalends. A generation ago Trinity 
was open to Catholic students, and the result has been failure. A generation 
ago Catholics were eligible for professorships, and there is but one member 
of the —— body a Catholic at the present moment. A generation 
hence, if we were to be content with the honourable gentleman’s plan, the 
same spectacle could be seen. This measure moreover would, if passed, only 
lead to further agitation. All Catholics intended for the priesthood would 
be, by the force of circumstances, shut out from university life. All Catholic 
lay students in clerical schools would be restrained from going to the college. 
The measure would not, certainly, be approved of in the Queen’s Colleges. 
As seats of the secular system, they would clearly fare ill in competition with 
undogmatic Trinity ; and despite all that has been said, I persist in thinking 
that the scheme is not really congenial with the sentiments of Trinity itself” 


(p. 13). 





The City of God. Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. Two 
volumes, Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1871. 


The Origin of the Two Cities, Heavenly and Earthly ; being Books XI., 
XII, XIII, XIV. of S. Augustine’s treatise “De Civitate Dei.” Trans- 
lated by the Rev. T. A. WALKER, M.A, London: Longmans, 1871. 


E have here two translations of the great treatise of S. Augustine, 

the “ De Civitate Dei,” the former being a translation of the 

whole treatise, the latter, of only above one-fifth of it. The first work, 
forming two handsome volumes, is a sort of sequel to the well-known “ Ante- 
Nicene Library” of Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh. The collection of trans- 
lations that has been published under this name now reaches eighteen 
volumes, and we perceive that six more will be published this year, and 
will complete the series. The two volumes now before us are the first 
volumes of a translation of the works of §. Augustine, and also, apparently, 
the beginning of a new series—a series of Post-Nicene translations. When ~ 
we recall that the same publishers have had in hand, since 1864 up to the 
present year, another series of translations, which they have called their 
“ Foreign Theological Library,” and which consists entirely of modern works 
translated from the German, and that they have been issuing these at the 
rate of four volumes a year, it is impossible not to admire their spirit and 
enterprise. Of course, from a theological point of view, the attempt to trans- 
late such writers as S. Clement, S. Ignatius, and §. Cyprian was a very differ- 
ent matter from undertaking to render Keil and Delitzsch. And the theolo- 
gical antecedents of one at least of the editors of the Ante-Nicene series were 
not such as to re-assure a Catholic. Any one who knows Dr. Donaldson’s 
“ Early Christian Literature and Doctrine” must know what to expect from 
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him in an attempt to translate a Father of the first centuries. Such opinions 
as are signified in the use of “ overseers” and “servants,” for “bishops” 
and “deacons,” and in the almost ludicrous attempts to “resolve” the 
miraculous features of a narrative into merely natural occurrences (see Dr. 
Donaldson on “Clemens Romanus” and “ Polycarp”) are sufficient to warn 
us of the small respect for Churches or traditions which will characterize 
whatever Dr. Donaldson has to do with. Still, with this drawback, which, 
when once known, it is not difficult for each reader to remedy for himself, we 
cannot but think that the translations of the works of the early Fathers will 
be found most useful to a great many readers, and in the long run very 
advantageous to Catholic truth. 

The “ De Civitate Dei” of S. Augustine has been the most popular of the 
great Doctor's works, with the exception of the “Confessions.” His con- 
temporaries were taken by surprise when they found what had been occu- 
pying his wonderful mind for more than a dozen years. Cassiodorus, in 
later years, writing in the interest of these monastic studies of which he was 
for so long a time the legislator, recommends it to be read “ infastidibili 
sedulitate,” with unwearying diligence. Charlemagne is related to have 
taken delight in it, and Charles V. to have handsomely rewarded the man 
who translated it into French and dedicated it to him. Mr. Dods mentions, 
in his interesting preface, that no fewer than twenty editions were called for 
between 1467 and 1600—a fresh edition every eighteen months. He attri- 
butes this popularity, mainly to “the great variety of ideas, opinions, and 
facts that are here brought before the reader’s mind” (Pref. xiii.) For our 
part, we are rather disposed to ascribe it to its character of a summary than 
to that of an encyclopedia. §. Augustine’s treatise is, among other things, 
a compendium of Bible History, of Roman history, and of Greek and Roman 
philosophy. Such a summary exactly suited the convent library of the 
Middle Ages, the busy gentleman of the rénaissance, the hard-worked minis- 
ter or sovereign; and such a summary done by the hand of the great S. 
Augustine would be doubly acceptable. Its extreme discursiveness and 
variety of matter would rather have tended to make it neglected than other- 
wise, and accordingly we find that, in modern times, when manuals are more 
readily accessible, and when S, Augustine’s own breadth of view has been 
reproduced by writers who are more or less indebted to him for their inspira- 
tion, its popularity with mere readers has not stood its ground. And we 
find that a certain class of scholars has uniformly depreciated the “ De 
Civitate Dei.” We refer to that school of learned men which flourished 
in the seventeenth century—men of whom Huet and Dupin may be cited 
as specimens—who had more learning than esthetical insight, and more 
critical power than real taste. Huet calls the treatise “gold in bars and 
ingots.” Doubtless S. Augustine was not a master of what is now called 
“form.” He would as soon have thought of dividing his homilies into three 
points and a conclusion, as of working out a treatise on a synopsis or skeleton. 
But while we admit this, we must distinguish between formlessness and 
deformity. The early Fathers are generally formless. §. Chrysostom’s 
homilies, S. Gregory Nazianzen’s great discourses, S. Ambrose’s moral trac- 
tates, would be very hard to analyze and bracket. But if they have no 
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pattern, they have a beauty of form like nature has, a beauty which is the 
result of endless variety, contrasted yet harmonious colouring, light, shade, 
and infinite richness of material. §. Chrysostom, compared with Massillon, 
is as a tropical forest to a landscape garden. And large-minded taste ought 
to be able to appreciate both. The “ De Civitate Dei” should not be com- 
pared to bars and ingots of gold. If there is any undiscovered land where 
gold encrusts the rocks and hangs in stalactites from the roofs of stupendous 
caverns, S. Augustine’s richness and grandeur may there find a similitude. 

Like all epoch-making works, there are two elements in the “ De Civitate 
Dei.” There is first that special character which it bears from the very fact 
that it does start a new era. No one but a genius could have made it 
what it is, yet every one of its imitators may find it easy to surpass it ; just 
as the first locomotive steam-engine is at once the greatest triumph of its 
maker and the rudest of all locomotives. In the words of Ozanam, it is the 
first outline or sketch of a philosophy of history.* 


“ Rome having been stormed ” (we are quoting Mr. Dods’s translation of 8. 
Augustine’s own words in the second book of his ‘ Retractationes,’ c, 43), 
“and sacked by the Goths under Alaric their king (4.D. 410), the worshippers 
of false gods, or Pagans, 2s we commonly call them, made attempt to attribute 
this calamity to the Christian religion, and began to blaspheme the true God 
with even more than their wonted bitterness and acerbity. It was this which 
kindled my zeal for the house of God, and prompted me to undertake the defence 
of the City of God against the charges and misrepresentations of its assailants. 
This work was in my hands for several years, owing to the interruptions 
occasioned by many other affairs which had a prior claim on my attention, 
and which I could not defer. However, this great undertaking was at last 
completed in twenty-two books. Of these the first five refute those who 
fancy that the polytheistic worship is necessary in order to secure worldly 
prosperity, and that all these overwhelming calamities have befallen us in 
consequence of its prohibition. In the following five books I address myself 
to those who admit such calamities have at all times attended, and will at 
all times attend, the human race, and that they constantly recur in forms 
more or less disastrous, varying only in the scenes, oocasions, and persons on 
whom they light, but, while admitting this, maintain that the worship of the 
gods is advantageous for the life to come. In these ten books, then, I refute 
these two opinions, which are as groundless as they are antagonistic to the 
Christian religion. 

“ But that no one might have occasion to say, that though I had refuted 
the tenets of other men, I had omitted to establish my own, I devote to this 
object the second part of this work, which comprises twelve books, although 
I have not scrupled, as occasion offered, either to advance my own opinions 
in the first ten books, or to demolish the arguments of my opponents in the 
last twelve. Of these twelve books the tirst four contain an account of the 
origin of these two cities—the city of God and the city of the world. The 
second four treat of their history or progress ; the third and last four, of their 
deserved destinies. And so, though all these twenty-two books refer to both 
a a I have named them after the better city, and called them the City 
of God.” + 





* “ La Civilisation au 5iéme Siécle,” i, 97. 
+ Editor’s Preface, vii. viii. 
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Thus the “ De Civitate Dei” is an apology for Christianity on the grandest 
scale. Former apologies had been addressed to emperors or judges, and had 
confined themselves to a brief treatment of those smaller issues that the 
Pagans, in their power, could be persuaded to listen to. The great work of 
Origen against Celsus had vindicated Christianity in its moral and social 
aspects against heathen morality and theories of society. What had to be 
done, after the fall of Rome, was to exhibit Christianity as the ruler and 
guide of the world’s history. Christianity was now established, and Paganism 
was down ; but the world was still full of Pagans, and many of them were 
men of great culture and strong prejudices, which were all the stronger by 
having at their back the mighty historic traditions of Roman greatness. 
Only a few years before, S. Ambrose had been forced to resist with all his 
eloquence a strong attempt made by the Pagan party in the Senate to per- 
suade Valentinian to re-establish the false worship. But the fall of Rome 
had made the situation a thousand times more impressive, and §. Augustine, 
with the intuition of genius, is ready to seize the occasion. Once for all 
the Jus Christi was compared with the Jus Romanum, and the theory of 
Christian Europe was sketched out. Christian thought followed the torch 
of the great African Doctor. Paul Orosius, whose History was inspired by 
the personal advice of S. Augustine, began that long series of Christian 
histories that has sometimes offered to the world such a masterpiece as the 
Histoire Universelle of Bossuet. From Orosius to the Abbé Rohrbacher, 
who avowedly writes on the model of the “ De Civitate Dei,” sixteen cen- 
turies have elapsed, and during them all 8. Augustine has been teaching 
us in the words in which Orosius expresses it (perhaps S. Augustine’s own 
words), “ Divina providentia agitur mundus et homo.” 

But the “ De Civitate Dei” is not merely the first essay in a line in which 
it has afterwards been surpassed by smaller men. It is also a work whose 
details are full of the spirit of 8. Augustine himself—of his peculiar strength 
of phrase, his philosophic subtlety, his fitful glowing feeling, and his admir- 
able power of narrative. This is the element in it for which people will read 
it in these days. 

A translation of 8. Augustine cannot but read comparatively weak and 
attenuated. It is like translating Carlyle into Latin; the languages not only 
have not the same idiom, but they have not even corresponding idioms. But 
we have no fault to find with Mr. Dods’s rendering of the “ De Civitate 
Dei.” It is as good as a translation can be, and whilst it is very close and 
accurate it freely changes the Latin idiom, so that the version is perfectly 
readable English. We have noticed one or two slips. Loca martyrum is 
not very accurately rendered by “ reliquaries.” Ut confitemur, &c. (i. 191) 
should not be “in order that we may confess,” but “as we confess.” 
There are one or two other little mistakes of this sort here and there, but 
they are hardly worth mentioning. We observe, also, that Mr. Dods, for 
some reason or other, has considerably softened the language which 8. Augus- 
tine applies to Cicero when he is refuting the latter’s fatalism, in D. v. ¢. 9. 
There is one rather ridiculous blunder towards the end of the book that we 
can only account for by supposing that Mr. Dods left the passage to the 
inexperience of some tyro and forgot to look it over. §. Augustine is 
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relating (b. xxii. c. 8) a striking miracle that occurred at Hippo in his own 
church and under his own eye. When it began he was outside, in some 
vestry probably, waiting to come in for service. He enters the church. Mr. 
Dods continues (ii. 498) : “The church was full, and ringing with shouts of 
joy—‘ Thanks be to God! Praised be God!’ Every one joining and shout- 
ing on all sides, ‘I have healed the people,’ and then with still louder voice 
shouting again.” This last exclamation, “I have healed the people!” is 
rather odd. On referring to the original, we find “ Salutavi populum,” and 
it is at once seen that, instead of being a “ shout” of the people, it is simply 
S. Augustine saying “I saluted the people,” which he would probably do 
as he entered the church. 

The second work at the head of our notice translates only those four books 
in which 8. Augustine gives the “ origin” of the two cities ; in other words, 
a philosophical abstract of Bible history, with a commentary. If any one 
cares to have a translation of these, he can have what seems a very good one 
in this volume. 





Contemporary Review, August 1871. Article by F. Datearrns on “ The 
Bearing of Infallibility.” 


HE very striking essay before us is primarily on the Church’s infalli- 

bility, and but secondarily on the Pope’s. The former is in fact the 

truer controversy against Dr. Dollinger and his heretical followers ; for their 

whole position shows, that what they really repudiate is any living and 

energizing authority which imposes a yoke on their intellectual freedom : 
and this is also the stand-point of their Protestant sympathizers. 

Now as regards rationalists, who have no real affection for Christianity 
and are only too delighted to rid themselves of one Christian doctrine after 
another—there is little which a Catholic can directly do for them, except 
pray that they may be led into a better mind. But there are still in England 
very many non-Catholics, who abhor rationalism, and who in one shape or 
other are earnestly seeking for Christian truth : and few Catholic works of 
charity are more hopeful, than the placing Catholicity before such persons in 
its true colours and native beauty. Now these are the persons who will be 
most influenced by Mr. Maurice and his school ; and it is against this school 
aceordingly, that F. Dalgairns’s arguments are principally directed. Mr. 
Hutton’s recently published volumes have been before him from first to 
last; and Mr. Hutton in his Preface professes hearty theological allegiance to 
Mr. Maurice. Now it is not only the Church's infallibility which these piously 
dixpewed writers repudiate ; they are impatient of all claims to authorita 
tive anmed infallible teaching Mr. Hutten says almost in so many words 
net only thet all the Aposties except two were practically ignorant of our 
Whewwed Lord's Divine Pereemalitw—hat that ewen “ Hie own eA pressed com 
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without echoes in our own experience” (Dalgairns, pp. 7, 8). Here is a 
writer, the representative of a school, and himself exhibiting great earnest- 
ness combined with signal ability—a convert from Unitarianism to the central 
truth of Christianity—repudiating as unchristian the very notion of sub- 
mitting his intellect unreservedly to any superior authority. Never was 
there a phenomenon appealing more loudly to the thoughtful Catholic’s 
charitable intervention. 

F. Dalgairns argues (1) that the Christian religion is dogmatic; and (2) 
that a superrational dogmatic religion cannot be preserved in its purity, with- 
out a living infallible authority. It is the former of these propositions, which 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Hutton will most emphatically deny ; and indeed they 
would probably enough admit the latter as undeniably true. 

To begin then at the beginning, they deny that Theism itself is dogmatic. 
Mr. Hutton contrasts “ beliefs about God” with “ belief in Him.” Would 
he say then that belief in a non-omniscient Creator is “belief in God”? Of 
course not. <A certain “ belief” therefore “about God”—viz. a belief that 
He is Omniscient—is a necessary part of “belief in Him.” And the same 
argument holds concerning all God’s other principal attributes successively. 
When on the other hand Mr. Hutton protests against those, who “ affect 
to express His Essence exhaustively in a number of abstract propositions,”— 
he is fighting a shadow. No one on earth ever professed this: least of all, 
any Catholic theologian or philosopher. 

In like manner, when Catholics speak of Christianity as a dogmatic re- 
ligion, nothing can be further from their mind than the notion, that any 
definitions can exhaustively express its dogmata. “ A religion of formulas ” 
on the contrary, says F. Dalgairns (p. 8), “ can take care of itself. Such a 
dead thing has only to be engraved on bronze or marble. What I suppose 
is meant by a formula, is a set of words, which either has no meaning or 
pretends to exhaust its subject.” In this sense “ never was there a religion less 
formal than the Christian. While on the one hand it is conveyed in words 
since it is taught by man to man, on the other no one ever pretended 
that human words adequately express its depths.” 

So far then, Theism and Christianity are alike. In either case there is a 
large body of truths, which (p. 9) is on the one hand intelligible, and yet on 
the other incomprehensible. This body of truths therefore can on the one 
hand be partially expressed by propositions, while on the other no number 
of propositions can adequately represent it. 

So much on the agreement between Theism and Christianity : now for the 
difference between them. “ Both contain incomprehensible mysteries : but 
the difference is, that the being of a God is discoverable by natural reason ; 
while no effort of intellect, backed by the conscience and the moral being of 
man, can, apart from revelation, prove the Incarnation. Hence the being 
of God may safely be left to the guardianship of reason” (p. 17): though for 
our own part we would add, and we are sure PF. Dalgairns would not deny, 
that the dogma of Theiem has guined incaleulably both in completeness of 
e\ position and in permanency of preservation, by being united with the other 
verities of the Faith under the Church's infallible magisteriam. But the 
characteristic degmate of Christianity are euch, thet human reason neither 
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pattern, they have a beauty of form like nature has, a beauty which is the 
result of endless variety, contrasted yet harmonious colouring, light, shade, 
and infinite richness of material. S. Chrysostom, compared with Massillon, 
is as a tropical forest to a landscape garden. And large-minded taste ought 
to be able to appreciate both. The “ De Civitate Dei” should not be com- 
pared to bars and ingots of gold. If there is any undiscovered land where 
gold encrusts the rocks and hangs in stalactites from the roofs of stupendous 
caverns, 8. Augustine’s richness and grandeur may there find a similitude. 

Like all epoch-making works, there are two elements in the “ De Civitate 
Dei.” There is first that special character which it bears from the very fact 
that it does start a new era. No one but a genius could have made it 
what it is, yet every one of its imitators may find it easy to surpass it ; just 
as the first locomotive steam-engine is at once the greatest triumph of its 
maker and the rudest of all locomotives. In the words of Ozanam, it is the 
first outline or sketch of a philosophy of history.* 


“ Rome having been stormed ” (we are quoting Mr. Dods’s translation of §. 
Augustine’s own words in the second book of his ‘ Retractationes,’ c, 43), 
“ and sacked by the Goths under Alaric their king (A.D. 410), the worshippers 
of false gods, or Pagans, as we commonly call them, made attempt to attribute 
this calamity to the Christian religion, and began to blaspheme the true God 
with even more than their wonted bitterness and acerbity. It was this which 
kindled my zeal for the house of God, and prompted me to undertake the defence 
of the City of God against the charges and misrepresentations of its assailants. 
This work was in my hands for several years, owing to the interruptions 
occasioned by many other affairs which had a prior claim on my attention, 
and which I could not defer. However, this great undertaking was at last 
completed in twenty-two books. Of these the first five refute those who 
fancy that the polytheistic worship is necessary in order to secure worldly 
prosperity, and that all these overwhelming calamities have befallen us in 
consequence of its prohibition. In the following five books I address myself 
to those who admit such calamities have at all times attended, and will at 
all times attend, the human race, and that they constantly recur in forms 
nore or less disastrous, varying only in the scenes, oocasions, and persons on 
whom they light, but, while admitting this, maintain that the worship of the 
gods is advantageous for the life to come. In these ten books, then, I refute 
these two opinions, which are as groundless as they are antagonistic to the 
Christian religion. 

“ But that no one might have occasion to say, that though I had refuted 
the tenets of other men, I had omitted to establish my own, I devote to this 
object the second part of this work, which comprises twelve books, although 
I have not scrupled, as occasion offered, either to advance my own opinions 
in the first ten books, or to demolish the arguments of my opponents in the 
last twelve. Of these twelve books the first four contain an account of the 
origin of these two cities—the city of God and the city of the world. The 
second four treat of their history or progress ; the third and last four, of their 
deserved destinies. And so, though all these twenty-two books refer to both 
on io I have named them after the better city, and called them the City 
0 ‘ 





* “ La Civilisation au 5iéme Siécle,” i. 97. 
+ Editor’s Preface, vii, viii. 
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Thus the “ De Civitate Dei” is an apology for Christianity on the grandest 
scale. Former apologies had been addressed to emperors or judges, and had 
confined themselves to a brief treatment of those smaller issues that the 
Pagans, in their’ power, could be persuaded to listen to. The great work of 
Origen against Celsus had vindicated Christianity in its moral and social 
aspects against heathen morality and theories of society. What had to be 
done, after the fall of Rome, was to exhibit Christianity as the ruler and 
guide of the world’s history. Christianity was now established, and Paganism 
was down ; but the world was still full of Pagans, and many of them were 
men of great culture end strong prejudices, which were all the stronger by 
having at their back the mighty historic traditions of Roman greatness. 
Only a few years before, S. Ambrose had been forced to resist with all his 
eloquence a strong attempt made by the Pagan party in the Senate to per- 
suade Valentinian to re-establish the false worship. But the fall of Rome 
had made the situation a thousand times more impressive, and S. Augustine, 
with the intuition of genius, is ready to seize the occasion. Once for all 
the Jus Christi was compared with the Jus Romanum, and the theory of 
Christian Europe was sketched out. Christian thought followed the torch 
of the great African Doctor. Paul Orosius, whose History was inspired by 
the personal advice of S. Augustine, began that long series of Christian 
histories that has sometimes offered to the world such a masterpiece as the 
Histoire Universelle of Bossuet. From Orosius to the Abbé Rohrbacher, 
who avowedly writes on the model of the “ De Civitate Dei,” sixteen cen- 
turies have elapsed, and during them all S. Augustine has been teaching 
us in the words in which Orosius expresses it (perhaps 8. Augustine’s own 
words), “ Divina providentia agitur mundus et homo.” 

But the “ De Civitate Dei” is not merely the first essay in a line in which 
it has afterwards been surpassed by smaller men. It is also a work whose 
details are full of the spirit of S. Augustine himself—of his peculiar strength 
of phrase, his philosophic subtlety, his fitful glowing feeling, and his admir- 
able power of narrative. This is the element in it for which people will read 
it in these days. 

A translation of S. Augustine cannot but read comparatively weak and 
attenuated. It is like translating Carlyle into Latin; the languages not only 
have not the same idiom, but they have not even corresponding idioms. But 
we have no fault to find with Mr. Dods’s rendering of the “ De Civitate 
Dei.” It is as good as a translation can be, and whilst it is very close and 
accurate it freely changes the Latin idiom, so that the version is perfectly 
readable English. We have noticed one or two slips. Loca martyrum is 
not very accurately rendered by “ reliquaries.” Ut confitemur, dc. (i. 191) 
should not be “in order that we may confess,” but “as we confess.” 
There are one or two other little mistakes of this sort here and there, but 
they are hardly worth mentioning. We observe, also, that Mr. Dods, for 
some reason or other, has considerably softened the language which S. Augus- 
tine applies to Cicero when he is refuting the latter’s fatalism, in b. v. c. 9. 
There is one rather ridiculous blunder towards the end of the book that we 
can only account for by supposing that Mr. Dods left the passage to the 
inexperience of some tyro and forgot to look it over. §. Augustine is 
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relating (b. xxii. c. 8) a striking miracle that occurred at Hippo in his own 
church and under his own eye. When it began he was outside, in some 
vestry probably, waiting to come in for service. He enters the church. Mr. 
Dods continues (ii. 498) : “The church was full, and ringing with shouts of 
joy—‘ Thanks be to God! Praised be God!’ Every one joining and shout- 
ing on all sides, ‘I have healed the people,’ and then with still louder voice 
shouting again.” This last exclamation, “I have healed the people!” is 
rather odd. On referring to the original, we find “ Salutavi populum,” and 
it is at once seen that, instead of being a “ shout” of the people, it is simply 
S. Augustine saying “I saluted the people,” which he would probably do 
as he entered the church. 

The second work at the head of our notice translates only those four books 
in which 8. Augustine gives the “ origin” of the two cities ; in other words, 
a philosophical abstract of Bible history, with a commentary. If any one 
cares to have a translation of these, he can have what seems a very good one 
in this volume. 





Contemporary Review, August 1871. Article by F, Darearrns on “ The 
Bearing of Infallibility.” 


HE very striking essay before us is primarily on the Church’s infalli- 

bility, and but secondarily on the Pope’s. The former is in fact the 

truer controversy against Dr. Dollinger and his heretical followers ; for their 

whole position shows, that what they really repudiate is any living and 

energizing authority which imposes a yoke on their intellectual freedom : 
and this is also the stand-point of their Protestant sympathizers, 

Now as regards rationalists, who have no real affection for Christianity 
and are only too delighted to rid themselves of one Christian doctrine after 
another—there is little which a Catholic can directly do for them, except 
pray that they may be led into a better mind. But there are still in England 
very many non-Catholics, who abhor rationalism, and who in one shape or 
other are earnestly seeking for Christian truth: and few Catholic works of 
charity are more hopeful, than the placing Catholicity before such persons in 
its true colours and native beauty. Now these are the persons who will be 
most influenced by Mr. Maurice and his school ; and it is against this school 
accordingly, that F. Dalgairns’s arguments are principally directed. Mr. 
Hutton’s recently published volumes have been before him from first to 
last ; and Mr. Hutton in his Preface professes hearty theological allegiance to 
Mr. Maurice. Now it is not only the Church’s infallibility which these piously 
disposed writers repudiate ; they are impatient of all claims to authorita- 
tive and infallible teaching. Mr. Hutton says almost in so many words— 
not only that all the Apostles except two were practically ignorant of our 
Blessed Lord’s Divine Personality—but that even “ His own expressed con- 
viction in the Eternity of His own Life would not and could not be decisive, 
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without echoes in our own experience” (Dalgairns, pp. 7, 8). Here is a 
writer, the representative of a school, and himself exhibiting great earnest- 
ness combined with signal ability—a convert from Unitarianism to the central 
truth of Christianity—repudiating as unchristian the very notion of sub- 
mitting his intellect unreservedly to any superior authority. Never was 
there a phenomenon appealing more loudly to the thoughtful Catholic’s 
charitable intervention. 

F. Dalgairns argues (1) that the Christian religion is dogmatic ; and (2) 
that a superrational dogmatic religion cannot be preserved in its purity, with- 
out a living infallible authority. It is the former of these propositions, which 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Hutton will most emphatically deny ; and indeed they 
would probably enough admit the latter as undeniably true. 

To begin then at the beginning, they deny that Theism itself is dogmatic. 
Mr. Hutton contrasts “ beliefs about God” with “ belief in Him.” Would 
he say then that belief in a non-omniscient Creator is “belief in God”? Of 
course not. A certain “belief” therefore “about God”—viz. a belief that 
He is Omniscient—is a necessary part of “belief in Him.” And the same 
argument holds concerning all God’s other principal attributes successively. 
When on the other hand Mr. Hutton protests against those, who “ affect 
to express His Essence exhaustively in a number of abstract propositions,”— 
he is fighting a shadow. No one on earth ever professed this : least of all, 
any Catholic theologian or philosopher. 

In like manner, when Catholics speak of Christianity as a dogmatic re- 
ligion, nothing can be further from their mind than the notion, that any 
definitions can exhaustively express its dogmata. “ A religion of formulas” 
on the contrary, says F. Dalgairns (p. 8), “ can take care of itself. Such a 
dead thing has only to be engraved on bronze or marble. What I suppose 
is meant by a formula, is a set of words, which either has no meaning or 
pretends to exhaust its subject.” In this sense “ never was there a religion less 
formal than the Christian. While on the one hand it is conveyed in words 
since it is taught by man to man, on the other no one ever pretended 
that human words adequately express its depths.” 

So far then, Theism and Christianity are alike. In either case there is a 
large body of truths, which (p. 9) is on the one hand intelligible, and yet on 
theother incomprehensible. This body of truths therefore can on the one 
hand be partially expressed by propositions, while on the other no number 
of propositions can adequately represent it. 

So much on the agreement between Theism and Christianity : now for the 
difference between them. “ Both contain incomprehensible mysteries : but 
the difference is, that the being of a God is discoverable by natural reason ; 
while no effort of intellect, backed by the conscience and the moral being of 
man, can, apart from revelation, prove the Incarnation. Hence the being 
of God may safely be left to the guardianship of reason” (p. 17) : though for 
our own part we would add, and we are sure F. Dalgairns would not deny, 
‘ that the dogma of Theism has gained incalculably both in completeness of 
exposition and in permanency of preservation, by being united with the other 
verities of the Faith under the Church’s infallible magisterium. But the 
characteristic dogmata of Christianity are such, that human reason neither 
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could have discovered them nor can prove them when they have been dis- 
covered. For our knowledge of them we absolutely depend on an external 
guide, which shall prove to ws its authority ; and they will inevitably be cor- 
rupted, unless a living infallible authority preserve them. “The Christian 
religion is from its very perfection most liable to corruption, because, while 
it cannot be apprehended, it can be understood. On the one hand its incom- 
prehensibility makes it naturally defenceless against human imagination ; on 
the other hand its intelligible side exposes it to the disintegrating process of 
the human intellect” (p. 8). “Fling such a faith undefended upon the dis- 
putations of men, it is utterly impossible that so powerful a crucible as the 
intellect of man shall not dissolve it in the passage” (p. 10). 

Here then we come to Mr. Maurice’s and Mr. Hutton’s second mistake : 
not only they do not account Christianity dogmatic, but they do not account 
it a revelation. They fall into that error of naturalism, which the Holy See 
has so emphatically condemned. They really consider that reason alone 
would suffice to anticipate, or even to prove, the Incarnation. The Incarna- 
tion, says Mr. Maurice (Dalgairns, p. 13), “ is involved in the very existence 
of man, in the very order of the universe.” In that case, answers F. Dal- 
gairns, it was no free gift at all. And moreover “such a natural correlation 
between humanity and the Son is sure either to imperil our belief in the 
real Godhead of the Word, or to remind us painfully of pantheistic theories. 
Catholics are not the only theologians to accuse Mr. Maurice of pantheism ; 
and there are some unpleasant symptoms in his language of a belief in the 
Son’s inferiority to the Father” (p. 14). 

The doctrine then of infallibility (p. 19)—of a living energizing infallibility 
—* is not the imposition of a wooden tyranny: but the condition of the 
existence of any doctrinal Christianity.” Had there been no question except 
of Gallicanism—had all Catholics continued to admit (as some three years 
ago all did seem to admit) that every Papal ex cathedra pronouncement is 
infallible against which the Episcopate puts forth no protest—the case would 
have been most different from that presented to the Council. But it is pre- 
cisely a living energizing infallibility, which the recent apostates detest. They 
hold that there is no infallible judge of controversy whatever, in the interval 
between one (Ecumenical Council and another ; nay, they lay down such 


fantastic conditions of CEcuménicity, that it may well be doubted whether 


in their view there has been one infallible definition since the Apostles died. 
Meanwhile (p. 20) in every part of Catholic Germany naturalism has sprung 
up in one or other shape; and these men are really claiming for natural 
“science the unlimited liberty to speculate on the truths of supernatural 
religion” (p. 21). 

We are particularly glad that F. Dalgairns has devoted such careful atten- 
tion to Mr. Hutton’s essays. That writer exhibits so much love and desire 
of truth in every word which he says on things religious, that he puts 
Catholics under a kind of obligation to give him every means they can of 
arriving at his goal: 
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The last twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark vindicated against 
recent critical objectors. By Joun W. Buraon, B.D. Oxford: James 
Parker. 


HIS important volume, written by a well-known zealous Anglican 
clergyman, reaches us just as we go to press. We have only time this 
quarter to mention it most briefly, and heartily to recommend it to the notice 
of Catholic theologians. Mr. Burgon exhibits in striking colours the 
reckless destructiveness of modern Protestant Biblical criticisms even where 
the writers are pious Anglicans. We have heard on what seems good 
authority, that the English Protestant Committee for revising the New Tes- 
tament had resolved to recommend that the concluding verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel should be marked as certainly spurious! Mr. Burgon merits our 
warmest gratitude for his labours. The Catholic reader will be more grieved 
than surprised that he (p. 15) incidentally denies the genuineness of 
1 John v. 7. 





The Tablet for September 15 and September 22, 1871. 


HESE two numbers of our admirable contemporary contain the record 

of a most important and (in a strict sense) miraculous movement 

towards Catholicity, which has arisen among the Mahometans of Syria. We 

are very glad to hear that the two papers are to be republished, with addi- 

tions and corrections, in the form of a pamphlet, which we hope to review in 
our next number. 





Martyrs omitted by Foxe, being Records of Religious Persecutions in the Six 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Compiled by a Member of the 
English Church, with a Preface by the Rev. Freperick Grorce LEE, 
D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. London: John Hodges, 
Bedford Street ; and Frome Selwood. 1870. 


HIS is a little volume excellently intended, written in the best spirit, 
with simplicity and fairness, and at the same time with evident sym- 

pathy with the glorious sufferers it describes. It is likely to be highly useful, 
and we have great pleasure in most heartily recommending it. The price is 
only two-arid-sixpence, and, being written by a Protestant, it may probably 
obtain admission and a fair hearing in many quarters where any Catholic 
account of the English persecution would hardly be read. God grant that 
the intercession of the blessed martyrs whom the writer has honoured, and 
whose passion he has described, may obtain for him the grace of conversion 
to the one Body of our Blessed Lord, the Church for which they suffered and 
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died. We have been surprised by the fairness with which he states facts, 
For instance, there is no attempt to make it appear that the martyrs really 
suffered for political offences. That, as all the world knows, was the lie 
invented and put out by their persecutors. Time was when it would have 
been accounted little, if at all, short of treason in any Protestant writer to 
question it. Even thirty years ago it needed courage of anothersort. Then it 
was that Macaulay wrote, concerning the arguments by which people pro- 
fessed to prove that Catholic priests could not help being traitors in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and therefore that their execution was not persecution : “If 
such arguments are to pass current, it will be easy to prove that there 
never was such a thing as religious persecution since the creation ; for there 
never was a religious persecution in which some odious crime was not, justly or 
unjustly, said to be obviously deducible from the doctrines of the persecuted 
party. We might say that the Czsars did not persecute Christians, that they 
only persecuted men who were charged, rightly or wrongly, with burning 
Rome and with committing the foulest abominations in secret assemblies, 
and that the refusal to throw frankincense on the altar of Jupiter was not 
their crime, but the evidence of their crime.” It is the characteristic of our 
day that truths which a professedly Catholic writer—Dr. Lingard for instance— 
would hardly have ventured to state in the most cautious terms thirty years 
ago, are now ostentatiously proclaimed by men like Dr. Littledale, who, we 
fear, have no more thought of ever becoming Catholics than Mr. Newdegate 
or “ Dr. Cumming of Scotland.” We are, therefore, in some degree prepared 
for the language in which our author, and Dr. Lee in the Preface supplied by 
him, do justice to the character of the martyrs. Take for instance the fol- 
lowing :— 


“The compiler of this volume has at all events placed before Church of 
England people a reliable and interesting record of the sufferings and death 
of many of our Roman Catholic fellow-Christians. These latter were faithful 
souls, who loved truth rather than peace, and manfully refused to repudiate 
their principles in times of the fiercest trial, resolved to go down to the dark 
valley of the shadow of death amid woes the most bitter, rather than change 
one iota of their ancient faith. They merit our warmest admiration and 
respect. More than heroes, they were Christian witnesses to the Divine cha- 
racter of the Church universal. Their names have been cast out as evil, their 
good deeds disparaged, their intense faith laughed at, their loftiest motives 
and last hours misrepresented. But they are not less worthy of our admira- 
tion. They were Englishmen. They were English Christians. They were 
sufferers for righteousness sake, Therefore they are surely blessed. May we be 
led to see how craftily the enemies of God’s Eternal and unalterable Truth 
have put darkness for light and light for darkness, sweet for bitter and bitter 
for sweet, and how successfully souls have been ruined and lost in the pro- 
cess” (p. x, Preface). 


Throughout, there is no attempt to conceal the fact that these holy men 
died for the one Catholic Faith, and that their persecutors and murderers were 
nothing more or less than Anglican Protestants. Take one instance out of a 
hundred ; the Rev. Alexander Brian (who suffered with Campion, and of 
whose supernatural strength under the most complicated tortures we have 
details of touching beauty taken from Challoner, &c.), having long refused, 
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under the torture, to give any information, by which his fellow Priests, or the 
laymen in whose houses he had said Mass, would have been implicated (for, 
as is well known, this was one of the invariable objects with which the 
torture was inflicted), Mr. Norton, the persecutor, “ because they could get 
nothing out of him,” asked “ whether the Queen were Supreme Head of the 
Church of England.” 


“To this I said, ‘I am a Catholic, and I believe in this as a Catholic 
should” ‘Why, said Norton, ‘they say the Pope is.’ ‘And so say I,’ 
answered Mr. Brian. Then we are told, ‘ Brian’s constancy was only com- 
parable to that of the martyrs of the primitive Church under torments which 
no human strength could have borne, unaided by God’s gift of supernatural 
grace. Ina letter subsequently written he says—‘ The same day that I was 
first tormented on the rack, before I came to the place, giving my mind to 
prayer, I was filled up and replenished with a kind of supernatural sweet- 
ness of spirit, and even while I was calling upon the most holy name of 
Jesus, and upon the Blessed Virgin Mary (for I was saying the Rosary), my 
mind was cheerfully disposed, well comforted, and ily prepared, and 
bent to suffer and endure those torments which even then I most certainly 
looked for. Whether this that I will say be miraculous or not God knoweth ; 
but true it is, and thereof my conscience is a witness before God, and this I say, 
that in the very end of the torture, though my hands and feet were violently 
stretched and racked, and my adversaries fulfilled their wretched lust in 
practising their cruel tyranny upon my body, yet notwithstanding, I was 
without sense and feeling, well-nigh of all grief and pain ; and not so only, 
but, as it were, comforted, eased, and refreshed of the griefs of the torture 


by-past.” 


No one can doubt, after reading this, that the sufferer was what is called 
“a Papist,” and the torturer not a Protestant merely, but above all, an 
Anglican. So the Rev. Thomas Cottham, who suffered the same day, when— 


“Those in office addressed him with many soothing speeches, expecting he 
would make some kind of confession and renounce his faith, raised his voice 
with a kind of holy indignation and protested that he would rather lose a 
thousand lives than depart the least tittle from the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. The same martyr, when the sheriff and the people around him 
sought to make him abjure his faith, to gain his life—the rope being then 
about his neck—replied, ‘I will not swerve a jot from my faith for any- 
thing ; yea, if I had ten thousand lives I would rather lose them all 
than forsake the Catholic Faith on any point.’ On which the sheriff cried, 
‘ Despatch him, since he is so stubborn.’ When the executioner held up the 
head of Richardson (one of his fellow-martyrs) and said, as the custom was, 
‘God save the Queen,’ Cottham said, ‘I beseech God to bless her and save 
her as my sovereign Queen.’ They willed him to say ‘and the supreme 
head in matters outintastiedl? To whom he answered, ‘ If I would have put 
in these words, I had been discharged almost two years since. Again, 
(page 51), Sherwine (another martyr of the same day) was called before the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and asked whether he would go to the service of 
the Common Prayer, which he refused to do, upon which he was threatened 
with the penalty according to the late statute,” &c. 


When we force ourselves to remember that the men by whom this volume 
has been put out (the Editor at least) are men who actually hold preferments, 
revenues, and social position, for which they have qualified themselves by 
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solemnly swearing that the Queen’s Majesty is “supreme in all causes eccle- 
siastical,” and are in the daily habit, not only of “ going to the service of 
the Common Prayer,” but of publicly performing it ; nay, that they actually 
condemn as schismatics those who separate themselves from it, as this very 
Cottham had done, by becoming converts to the Church (a class whom they 
habitually designate by a new term of reproach, invented by one who 
has himself abandoned the Faith), we cannot but ask ourselves how they 
can possibly persuade themselves that they themselves are on the side of the 
martyrs, not on that of the persecutors. It occurred to us that perhaps they 
might say that the persecutors were not Anglicans, but Puritans or Dissenters, 
or at the very least, ignorant laymen belonging only in name to the Anglican 
communion. But the author before us is too honest for that ; he says— 


“Here it may be well to point out the fact that the atrocities committed 
upon these good men cannot be laid wholly to the secular power, but that 
the Church of England, as represented by the clergy and bishops, was not 
only a consenting party, but aided and abetted the breach of Christ’s great 
‘law of love,’ and that not merely by hard speeches, but by force of cruel 
deeds and the infliction of barbarous bodily torments.” 


In proof of this he quotes a passage from the Burleigh papers, adduced by 
Mr. Froude, who says : “ In the beginning of September (1562) two prelates, 
Grindal [Protestant Bishop of London and afterwards of Canterbury] and 
Coxe [of Ely] suggested the use of torture as a fitting means of obtaining 
evidence.” The words of the bishops (who were speaking of a priest who 
had been taken, but could not be induced to give evidence by which his 
Catholic brethren might be implicated) were : “Some thought that if the 
priest were put to some kind of torment, and so driven to confess what he 
knoweth, he might gain the Queen’s Majesty a good mass of money” (p. 46), 
in the fines that might be inflicted upon Catholics who had heard his mass, 
and whom he might be compelled to betray. 

Another sufferer for the faith, about whom we have here many particulars, 
is the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. It appears from letters quoted by our 
author, and not known to Challoner, &c., that for his torment diabolical devices 
were expressly planned by the Secretary of State in England, “the dextrous 
Walsingham,” as he is termed by Lord Macaulay, and prescribed by him in 
letters sent to his willing agents in Dublin, by whom they were executed. 
And of these agents one was the Anglican Archbishop. 

The martyr was arrested in September, 1583, and brought before the 
Protestant Archbishop and his colleague, who “ at first received him kindly, 
and promised him both pardon and promotion if he would deny the spiritual 
power of the Pope and acknowledge the supremacy of the Queen. He 
replied that he was resolved never to abandon, for any temporal reward, the 
Catholic Church, the Vicar of Christ, and the true Faith.” The justices then 
referred for instructions to Walsingham. One of their letters to him runs as 
follows. It is dated December 10th, 1583 (see page 102) :— 


“ Among other letters directed to us and brought by this passage, we 
received one from your Henour, declaring her Majesty’s pleasure for the 
proceeding with Dr. Hurley by torture, or any other severe manner of pro- 
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ceeding, to gain his knowledge of all foreign practices against her Majesty’s 
statute..... But for that we want here racke or other engine of torture 
to terrify him ; and doubt but that at the time of his apprehension he was 
schooled to be silent in all cases of weight, and the Tower of London should 
be a better place than the Castle of Dublin; and in the mean season we 
would not only inform ourselves of all that may be gained here out of the 
examination of him, &c., and so do commit you to the Lord.” 


Walsingham’s answer to this letter is not given, but the author gives us 
the reply made to it by the Protestant Archbishop, taken from the “State 
Papers,” edited by Dr. Maziere Brady. It is dated March 7th, 1584, and 
says :— 

“So as not finding that easy manner of examining to do any good, we 
made commissions to Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Secretary Fenton, to put 
him to the torture, such as your Honour advised us, which was to toast his 
feet against the fire with hot boots.” 


This letter is signed by the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin and by H. 
Wollop. Three months later the martyr was hanged in Dublin, which could 
not have been done without the warrant of the Protestant Archbishop and 
his colleague. 

Strange indeed it is to see men, who call themselves Catholics, and are 
content not only to remain members of the Anglican Communion but to 
hold spiritual offices in it, and who yet fully recognize to themselves the hor- 
rible fact that “the Church of England, by her clergy and bishops,” has for 
centuries been torturing and dragging to the gallows “ faithful souls who loved 
truth rather than peace,” “Christian witnesses to the divine character of the 
Church universal,” “ sufferers for righteousness sake ;” and that this has been 
done, not really for any political offences, although they were pretended, but 
only because the sufferers held the one Catholic Faith. How can they think 
that through all the long years in which it was thus persecuting to the death the 
Catholic Faith, that communion was really not only a “true branch of the 
Catholic Church,” but the branch of it in England and Ireland ? 

We think we see the explanation of all this, but our space prevents our 
entering into it. What it really comes to is, that these gentlemen in real truth 
regard “the Catholic Church,” of which they are so fond of speaking, as an 
invisible body, no less really as do the most extreme Protestants. And hence 
the writer thinks that the offence of those who tortured and put to death 
those who hold the Real Presence was, not that they persecuted the 
Truth of God, but that they “violated the law of love.” For in principle 
the difference between the martyrs and their persecutors, from his point of 
view, was only that the one thought in their private opinion that the doctrine 
is Catholic, and the other thought it is not. His opinion agrees with that of 
the martyrs, but the persecutors had just as much right to theirs, only they 
“violated the law of love” in hanging and quartering those who did not 
agree with it. Dr. Lee evidently takes the same view, and he expresses it in 
a way new to us. He considers that the distinction between the Catholic 
martyrs and their Protestant persecutors was, that the former were “ Conser- 
vative” and the latter “Innovating.” Are these to be henceforth the received 
substitutes for Catholic and Protestant ? That a man is Catholic because he 
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belongs to a particular communion, and a Protestant if he does not, has appa- 
rently not occurred to either of these gentlemen, and so the book is signed 
“a Catholic Member of the Church of England.” He means “a member of 
the Church of England who holds certain opinions.” 

And so he writes in a good and beautiful spirit, but really missing the fun- 
damental difference between the Catholic Church and the heretical sects. 


“Tt is not by ever blazoning abroad our brother’s misdeeds towards us, 
while bragging of our own martyrs, as if none other than ours existed, that 
we shall further the fulfilment of our Master's will, who is that brother's 
Saviour no less than our own. 

“An acknowledgment of our evil deeds, and that ‘we have verily and 
indeed been guilty towards him, involves no compromise of principle in 
regard to our respective points of faith, while much edification may be 
derived from the holy lives, and the sublime self-sacrifice for conscience sake, 
of many saints whom we, in our blind and diabolic intolerance, persecuted 
even to the death. 

“The object of these brief records is a twofold one,—to hold up a mirror, 
that we may see ourselves in our hideous deformity, as breakers of this ‘law 
of love,’ puffed up, as we undoubtedly are, with the grossest because the 
most unjustifiable spiritual pride. 

“Tt is also to edify the reader with records of the power of faith in many 
a last conflict, and with exemplifications of the working of that ‘ law of love,’ 
enabling the sufferer to forgive the persecutor, who, like a second Cain, imbued 
his hands in his brother’s blood” (p. xiv). 


Well, humbly, and beautifully said, and most true; but not the whole 
truth, unless it had pleased our Divine Lord to leave his people to grope after 
the truth without any guide, only charging them to love one another, and 
each to bear with “ what he considers” his brother’s errors—that is, unless we 
accept, with our author, the Protestant rule of faith. But we, who know 
that. God has appointed an authority on earth to speak in His name, must 
see that the persecutors were not only guilty of a breach of “the law of 
love” (which they were on their own principles), but also were guilty of per- 
secuting to the death the revealed Truth of God, that is, our Divine Lord 
Himself, although we may hope that they “ did it ignorantly, in unbelief.” 

The author imagines, ‘that before the Greek schism the Church had been 
one, that it then became two, and at the so-called Reformation three. This 
is the view common to the Unionists ; and accordingly he says (p. xvi) that 
“a desire for reunion is obviously manifest in her three great branches.” 
There are many expressions of the same kind, but what is strange, he seems 
to consider that the persecution of Catholics by men calling themselves 
Christians is a new feature of evil since the days of the so-called Reformation. 
He says :— 

“Eight hundred years and more beheld her as a rock unshaken in her 
fidelity both to her God and herself. Eight hundred years and upwards 
bore testimony to her unity, made up as she was of a multitude of all nations, 
and peoples, and tongues. Alas for the day when that glorious unity was 
lost, and the long undivided Church was rent asunder, and persecutions, 
and consequent recriminations, came, not from the hand of the common 
enemy, but her foes were those of her own household” (p. xiv). 


What is new in this passage is, not that the author assumes that the Church 
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in early times was undivided, although he can hardly fail to be aware that there 
were in those days, as there are now, a multitude of heretical and schis- 
matical bodies calling themselves Christians. This is nothing new, because 
the high school of Anglicans have long been accustomed to say that the early 
heretics were divided from the Church, but the Church not divided against her- 
self, as they maintain to be the case now. Butit is something new to find that 
he fancies that the persecution of Catholics by professed Christians is a thing 
new since Protestantism was invented. We need hardly say, that ever since 
the Catholic Church was set up, she has ever found her most bitter perse- 
cutors among the heretical sects calling themselves orthodox Christians, but 
whom it was her duty and office to warn in the name of her Lord. The 
Anglicans of the days of Elizabeth were but following the example and 
“filling up the measure” of the Arians and Donatists of earlier days. In 
fact we much doubt whether there ever has been any heretical sect powerful 
enough to persecute, by which Catholics have not, at one time or another, 
been persecuted even to death. 

We have enumerated the points on which the writer differs from the 
Catholic Faith ; not that we think his book, as it is, will be dangerous either 
to Protestants or Catholics, on the contrary, we heartily wish it an extensive 
circulation among both, but because when men write in so good and Christian 
a spirit as he, it becomes an especial duty, incumbent on those who know the 
Truth of God, to point out their errors, in justice and charity to them and 


to those who think with them; and we heartily hope that in doing so we 


have not used a single word unkind or unloving to him, or which can give a 
moment’s cause of just offence to any Anglican reader. Pain, we do not 
and cannot desire to avoid giving, so far as it must be painful to men to 
be convinced that they have hitherto been in dangerous error: but, thanks 
be to God, the remedy of that pain is near at hand. 





A Compendiwm of the History of the Catholic Church from the Commencement 
of the Christian Era tu the Ecwmenical Council of the Vatican, in which 
are narrated her Combats and her Victories in times of Persecution, 
Heresy, and Scandal, and wherein is shown that her Preservation is a 
Divine work. By Rev. Tuzopore Nogtuey. Third revised Edition. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1871. 


HIS volume of 587 pages gives a popular summary of the history of the 
Church from its foundation to the convocation of the Vatican Council. 
Without having read every word of it, we may truly say that we have not 
merely looked through it, but carefully read enough to form a fair judgment 
of the whole. The result is that we can recommend it as supplying a want 
which we think most Catholics must have felt,—that of a short sketch of the 
history of the Church, fit to put into the hands of those who want either time 
or inclination to study lengthened histories. More than a sketch, we need 
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not say, it could not possibly be ; for of the eighteen centuries the history 
of which it relates there is no one which could be fully treated unless 
many volumes were devoted to it. The writer has kept in view the im- 
portant object avowed in his title-page. He has brought home to the minds 
of simple readers one of the main proofs of the Divine origin of the Christian 
Religion and of the Catholic Church ; viz., that while all human institutions 
change and are swept away, this alone, standing in the midst of them, and 
looking like them, has a character and a fate wholly different from theirs, 
because it is in its origin and life not human but Divine. Hence it is that it 
has stood unshaken among all the revolutions of eighteen centuries, and is the 
only one institution existing at the present moment of which a thoughtful 
man, even although he knew nothing of its Divine origin, would pronounce 
that he saw no reason to anticipate its fall. Of course such a man would of 
necessity look forward with very different feelings from those of a Catholic. 
The Catholic knows with the certainty of faith two things—first that the 
Church will always be in danger, and next that she will never be over- 
thrown. To him, therefore, the darkest appearances, instead of inspiring fear, 
are but a certain pledge that some intervention of the Providence or the 
Grace of God is near at hand, by which she is to be delivered from the 
danger ; because God Himself is pledged that she shall always stand, and, 
according to the proverb, “ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” There 
have no doubt been times in the past history of the Church when the 
future was so dark that nothing but such a supernatural confidence could 
enable any man to believe that she was still reserved for future conquests. 
Such may again be the case ; nay, we ourselves may live to see it ; and 
should it be so, it will only be those whose confidence stands fixed upon the 
strong foundation of faith in the truth and omnipotence of God, who will be 
without doubt or fear as to her perpetual existence and ultimate triumph. 
But as things now are, even those who have not that Divine faith can hardly 
fail to see, that while the characteristics by which our age is chiefly marked 
are, that the balance of nations, by which peace was long believed to be 
secured, has been overthrown ; that wars seem everywhere impending ; that 
all ancient institutions have lost their prestige ; that the religious traditions 
even of the most conservative nations and the institutions upon which they 
were founded, and by which they have long been supported, are being swept 
away like clouds before an April wind ; while thrones, and constitutions, 
and ancient laws are everywhere manifestly tottering to their fall, and while 
a more lamentable symptom even than these is forcing itself upon us, in the 
spreading disaffection of the labouring class, both in Europe and America, 
towards the very basis of civil society, including property and family rela- 
tions ; yet, in the midst of this wild storm, there is one existing institution 
the fall of which it is impossible to anticipate within any period to which 
human foresight can penetrate ; and that one is the Catholic Church. This 
historical fact it is most important to impress upon men who have not the 
gift of faith or whose faith is in danger from the influences of the world 
around them. Supernatural confidence in the promise of God is the privilege 
of Catholics, but the experience of the past and the apparent probabilities of 
the future are an argument addressed to those who do not believe or those 
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whose faith is weak and unenlightened. We are not aware of any popular 
volume in moderate compass in which the facts upon which that historical 
argument rests are so well represented as they are by our author. The book 
is in general simply and naturally written, and free from that plague of an 
ambitious attempt at ornament which infects so very large a proportion of 
the books intended for popular reading in the present day, and we think 
even more in America than in England. We have observed a few inac- 
curacies of language, which in a book so likely to be so extensively useful are 
worth correcting. We have looked to see how historical subjects upon which 
controversies have lately been raised are treated, and we think the author 
has judged well with regurd to them. He has merely stated the facts in 
few words, and not alluded to the controversy. This is well ; because it 
must be remembered that although a few unlearned readers in our own day, 
who look to a history like this for an explanation of facts which they hear 
discussed by half-informed persons, may be disappointed, yet the controversy 
will soon be forgotten ; and had it been mentioned as a controversy now 
existing, it must have been brought before multitudes in times to come who, 
as it is, will never hear that it has existed. 

Almost the only thing we really regret in the volume is the allusion to 
some recent events in Ireland. The great strength of the Fenians lies in their 
having succeeded in persuading many good Catholics among the Irish in the 
British islands and in America that it was to the terror inspired by 
Fenianism, not a sincere love of justice and right, that Mr. Gladstone’s two 
great measures for the benefit of Ireland are to be attributed. That this is not 
really the case is most certain. The English people as a nation supported Mr 
Gladstone’s demand that justice should be done to Ireland, but we sincerely 
believe that if there was any one circumstance which tended to throw the 
popular feeling in England on the other side and to run the risk of alienating the 
support by which those measures were carried in spite of a strong opposition 
from the Orange party in Ireland and from their confederates in England, 
that circumstance was the crimes and outrages to which Fenianism gave rise, 
and which were appealed to by Mr. Disraeli and his party to prove that 
Irish disaffection was not to be explained by any real grievances but by the 
nature and geographical position of the Irish race, “ the melancholy ocean” 
(to which it was referred by Mr. Disraeli himself), and that Ireland ought, 
therefore, to be treated and governed as a country hopelessly irreconcilable. 
Our author misunderstands, and therefore misrepresents facts, when he 
says, referring to those measures, “ Fenianism undoubtedly made an im- 
pression upon the leaders in the English Parliament, and it is owing to the 
terror its organization inspired that the English Government felt impelled to 
make concessions, which it is to be hoped will be followed by many others, 
so that Ireland, relieved from English tyranny and oppression, and her children 
from being forced to seek shelter in other countries, may yet enjoy the hap- 
piness of remaining in their own dear and beautiful isle.” In another page 
our author says, speaking of the events which followed the success of 
O'Connell, “ The cry for justice, which from the impoverished and starving 
millions of Ireland has constantly risen to the British Throne, has been 
cruelly disregarded, and famine and pestilence, with all their attendant 
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horrors, which have stalked through the devoted island—the terrible fruits of 
British cruelty and injustice—have failed to soften the stony heart or awake 
a feeling of sympathy in the bosom of that remorseless Government.” 

The effect which these sentences must produce upon readers of Trish blood, 
whether in Europe or America, cannot fail to be that the English Govern- 
ment has been deliberately and without remorse cruel and stony-hearted 
towards Ireland, and that it is only to the fear produced by Fenianism that 
any measures of justice are to be attributed, and the practical result must be 
that those who desire the good of Ireland will be under the strongest tempta- 
tion to unite themselves to those secret societies which Catholics are positively 
forbidden by the Church to join, and which they cannot join without being 
excluded from her Sacraments. This result we are sure the author would 
regret as much as we ourselves. But what else can he expect? If indeed a 
man is obliged to speak at all, he is no doubt obliged to speak the truth, 
without regard to possible results. But in this case we are sure no suffi- 
ciently-informed man will say that what our author states is true. We have 
so often spoken out upon the wrongs of Ireland that we shall not be suspected 
of undervaluing them. But we sincerely believe that even in the worst times 
the hateful and abominable measures of the English Parliament were not 
dictated by “ stony-hearted cruelty,” but by a total misinformation as to the 
real state of Ireland. What England intended was not to oppress Ireland, 
but to support one party of Irishmen, the Orange Protestants, against another 
party. In truth, no doubt they were enabling a hateful faction to oppress a 
great and noble nation, but they “ knew not what they did.” And a man better 
informed would hardly have spoken of the “stony-hearted cruelty” of the 
English Parliament during the terrible famine which desolated Ireland in 
1847, for he would have remembered that in that single year it voted no less 
than ten millions sterling to its relief, not to mention the enormous voluntary 
collections made throughout the country for the same purpose. For our- 
selves, we have never shrunk from denouncing the real crimes of England 
against Ireland or from demanding justice for her ; but we are very sure that 
the way to obtain this is not by encouraging the Irish people to enter into 
secret societies, nor by misrepresenting facts, much less by imputing male- 
volent motives where it is clear that benevolent ones really prevailed. 
That our author should have written as he has in this page may however 
convey a useful lesson to English readers. It may show them what the im- 
pression produced upon foreigners by the facts of Irish history has been, and 
how essential it is, by doing unquestionable right for the future, to produce 
gradually upon the minds both of the Irish people and of those who sympa- 
thize with them in foreign nations, an effect which no one or two measures, 
however just and merciful, can be expected to produce ina moment. Time 
is the first requisite, but it must be time turned to account justly, wisely, 
and considerately. 
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The Life of S. Ignatius of Loyola. By Father Genetut, §.J. Translated 
from the German by M. Cuarues Sainte For ; and rendered from the 
French by the Rev. Toomas Meyrick, 8. J. London: Burns, Oates, and 
Co. 1871. 


HANNING, in one of his letters, describes with some admiration what 
he calls the “composition of forces in the Romish Church.” He 
means the infinite variety of machinery which Catholicism brings to bear 
upon the human mind, and the skill and sagacity with which it adapts itself 
to human nature. He adds that he would like to see Protestants take a few 
hints, and adopt the good whilst avoiding the bad. He thinks that even 
the Confessional could be made to teach a Jesson. He says nothing about 
the Jesuits. Yet perhaps the Jesuit organization is the type which, next to 
the Church herself, represents best the Church’s system. A life of S. Igna- 
tius is a hard thing to write, because S. Ignatius belongs to Church history 
as much as he belongs to hagiography. Perhaps the only way to solve the 
difficulty is to have several “ lives” written, each taking a special point of 
view. 

F. Genelli’s “ life,” here translated into English from M. Sainte Foi’s 
version, is not so much a spiritual reading-book as an historical sketch. In 
his pages we have the whole “ form and pressure” of those eventful years 
of the sixteenth century which saw Charles V. and Francis I., Paul ITT. and 
Philip II., Martin Luther and Ignatius of Loyola. The work brings out 
Ignatius the legislator rather than Ignatius the Saint. It is written with a 
somewhat polemical purpose ; that is, to prove that the Jesuit institute was 
really founded by S. Ignatius and really inherits his own spirit, against those 
who assert that actual Jesuits are in reality the disciples of Lainez and 
Acquaviva. 

In saying this we by no means wish to imply that it is not a most excel- 
lent biography. As a literary production, and judged by the canons of art, 
it is really the best biography of the Saint with which we are acquainted. 
The admirable plan of Jetting the Saint tell his story in his own words, 
wherever this is possible, has led the author to give a multitude of his own 
letters and papers, and the regularity with which the chronological order of 
events is followed keeps up the interest of the story. It is one of those books 
which serve as a groundwork for devotion, without directly furnishing devo- 
tional materials. Names, dates, controversies, and explanations are fatal to 
a book of spiritual reading, and therefore any one who wants such reading 
will rather prefer a life in which they are sparingly introduced, in which a 
calm optimism takes the place of polemics, and in which the hero is rather 
treated as the embodiment of a catalogue of virtues than as a living historic 
figure. When either of these lines is too exclusively followed, the result 
fails of being perfectly satisfactory. The history must contain the portrait of 
the Saint ; the devout portrait must give us the lineaments of the man. 

We cannot say that we think the literary style of this life a great success. 
We do not think this is the fault of the translator. Let any one read, for 
example, the first chapter of Part II., in which the author explains the end 
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of the Society and the means prescribed to attain it, and he will have to 
study some time before he can see his way through the explanation. Take 
the following passage :— 


“ All the motives which the Society proposes to itself are concentrated in 
its ultimate object, which is the greater glory of God. Its members seek to 
procure this effectually by labouring for their own sanctification and the 
sanctification of- others ; and they do this, not by undertaking any obliga- 
tions of a particular kind, but by excluding nothing which is either good in 
itself or is conformable to the Gospel and to the end of the Society. It 
follows from this that the Society embraces every practice of virtue con- 
ducing to its end, since in everything that is done, the glory of God is pro- 
posed as its final object, and it is this which must be the measure of the 
efforts each individual is to make for his own sanctification and for the sanc- 
tification of others. It is on this principle that the freedom of the Institute 
turns ; it is the mobile part of it which is incessantly being renewed, and 
which derives its origin from the will of God” (pp. 191, 192). 


This, and much more of the same kind, reads hazy. Yet it would seem 
to be easy to state in plain words the object and spirit of the Society of 
Jesus. We make this criticism because a work of such a high order seems 
to challenge criticism ; in regard to a less valuable book it would not have 
been worth our while. The narrative parts are much clearer and better, and 
the matter, as we have said, is most interesting, whilst the general plan and 
arrangement leave nothing to be desired. 





Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. Second Edition. 
London: Longman. 1871. 


E noticed Mr. Rose’s work in October, 1870, just a year ago, and we 

have now to congratulate him on his second edition. He says that 

“the censures of his indulgent critics have been carefully considered,” and 

that the reader will observe that in the second edition “some errors will be 

found corrected.” A very copious Index has been added, and that will be 
certainly hailed as a great improvement and gain. 

We think we ought to say that we still hold, and that not without consi- 
derable reflection, to the opinion we held a year ago. Mr. Rose, of course, 
differs from us, and can, in a sense, triumph over us by pointing out that his 
work has been successful and popular. The public has not objected toa 
“literary” Life of S. Ignatius ; perhaps it has even applauded the author 
for an act which is, we think, a novelty or innovation. A mere literary man 
might write a life of the saint, no doubt, but this comes upon us—very much 
like an unexpected blow—from one who so highly admires, we ought perhaps 
to say, venerates, S. Ignatius and the Society which he founded. In spite of 
this, we venture still to say that this method of writing is not without grave 
dangers. Perhaps Mr. Rose has not avoided them all. The last sentence of 
the Preface is as follows :— 
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“There is nothing incredible in his [S. Ignatius] story until he passes into 
the preternatural state, which some will regard as an illusion, and others as a 
favour granted by Providence to a sinful world, then struggling into intellec- 
tual light.” 


Now this language is at least unfortunate. The world was sinful, undoubt- 
edly, when S. Ignatius laid the foundations for his order, but it is strange 
to hear from a biographer of the Saint that the world was “then struggling 
into intellectual light.” Is it possible that the Saint ever thought so? The 
world was “ struggling” then as now, and always has been struggling ever 
since Cain murdered Abel, but not into “ intellectual light.” All its struggling 
has but one end, to escape from the light into darkness, or to put out the 
light if it can. In the time of S. Ignatius the world was struggling to 
quench the light of the faith, and to bring back the ancient darkness ; good 
men, too, were struggling, not however into intellectual light, which they 
possessed, but to save the light from being quenched, and to help its burning. 
The world hates the light, and is struggling hard by a thousand devices to 
put it out. That is what the Sovereign Pontiff is never weary of telling us, 
and what, unhappily, we are all so unwilling to believe. The world is fair to 
look on, and makes all sorts of promises ; but the world has never changed 
its purpose, which is the ruin of the faith. 

In England the Spaniards have been an unpopular race ever since the 
Reformation ; but that unpopularity became a social necessity during the 
reign of Elizabeth, when English pirates, such as Raleigh and Drake, were 
to be regarded as honest men. At this day there is no reason why we should 
persevere in that delusion, and we are grieved to read in Mr. Rose’s book 
that the Spaniards were a “fierce and superstitious people” (p. 476). We 
doubt very much the truth of this account, and we should be surprised to 
find them more fierce than the English or the French ; and we are quite sure 
that their “ superstition” consisted simply in professing and maintaining, at 
all risks, the Catholic faith, which, after all, was neither more nor less than a 
simple duty. 

Mr. Rose writes as follows— speaking of Spaniards :— 


“Tt was well known that the Jews frequently passed themselves off as 
Christians, in order to obtain the emoluments of office, even of offices in the 
Church. Stories of bishops discovered to be secretly unconverted Jews, even 
of an archbishop, crucifying in their horrible orgies innocent children, and 
still worse atrocities, exasperated the popular indignation into madness : nor 
did the Spaniards hesitate about inflicting death at the stake” (p. 477). 


Mr. Rose is not the first to bring this charge against Spanish ecclesiastics, 
but most certainly he ought to have told us on what authority he makes it, 
for of his own knowledge he cannot say what he has so plainly said. We 
should like to have the names of the bishops and archbishops who, being un- 
converted Jews, administered sacraments, and punished heretics, and main- 
tained the public profession as well as the private practice of the Catholic 
religion. Spanish bishops were not unknown or untried men : their fami- 
lies generally distinguished, their fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
known to be Catholics, and not unfrequently even remarkable among a 
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Catholic people for their zeal, personal austerities, and love of the Faith. Is 
it too much to ask for the name of the archbishop who crucified a child ? 
He probably crucified more than one. It would be a melancholy fact, no 
doubt, but still we should like to hear the name of any one of the bishops 
who, after or before the solemnities of Holy Week by him duly celebrated in 
his cathedral, betook himself to these “ horrible orgies” and crucified “ inno- 
cent children.” 
In the same page we read this :— 


“In Spain the dread of heresy seems to have been perpetually reviving, 
even to an extravagant excess.” 


English people certainly, since the Reformation, have never been afraid of 
heresy, and therefore never guilty of any “ extravagant excess” in their dread 
of it. It would have been better for them, both in this life and the next, 
if they had been greater cowards in the face of their greatest enemy. Lan- 
guage like this seems to us an “extravagant excess,” a worshipping of the 
world, and a mean concession to the liberalism and indifferentism of our age, 
If there can be no excess in men’s love of God, how can there be an “ extra- 
vagant excess ” in the fear of offending Him by the gravest sin we can commit ? 
Surely the Spaniards are not to blame for their dread of heresy, which was 
nothing else but a real zeal for God’s honour, Whose word they preferred to 
the lies of wicked men bent on deceiving them to their everlasting ruin. 

In pp. 491-2 we read as follows :— 


“ This, the last supernatural incident related in the life of Ignatius, reminds 
us to recall what has been said before, that his children never then claimed 
for him a power of working prodigies, and he would certainly have greatly 
resented such an attribute. All the remarkable circumstances of this kind 
that it has been thought right to detail, may be set aside, if the reader so 
pleases ; the true and only miracle that it is necessary to show and to appre- 
ciate is that of a most noble, extraordinary, and original character, and of an 
admirable work.. It would have been as well to omit such incidents, perhaps 
better, but for one reason,—that they form a picture of the times, which 
would be very incomplete without them, and to realize that “ communion of 
saints,” that familiar and frequent mingling, so to speak, of the material and 
spiritual world which makes the incomparable happiness of those who are in 
the Catholic Church. But it is an entirely sober and reasoning happi- 
ness, and such manifestations as have been here described form no necessary 
part of her faith. We have the authority of a Jesuit of our day for this 
assurance.” 


It is possible, perhaps, to explain this strange passage in a Catholic sense, 
in which sense no doubt it was written ; but it is also possible, and far more 
easy, to explain it in a sense that is not Catholic; and more possible and 
more easy still, to say of it that it sounds ill. We do not wish to use stronger 
language ourselves, though we cannot accept the doctrine involved in it. It 
may he very well to say that S. Ignatius lived a life which was miraculous ; 
but if he wrought miracles or “ prodigies,” it is not right to depreciate them. 
now that he is beyond the reach of failure, and unassailable by human 
weaknesses or delusions. Miracles are directly the acts of God, beside the 
natural order which He has established ; and we therefore humbly conceive that 
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they are deserving of notice, and that they are not to be regarded as “a 
picture of the times,” but as pictures of the power of God. It might be said 
of a given miracle that we are not bound to accept it, or believe the fact done 
to be a miracle ; but to say, as we understand Mr. Rose to say, that it would 
be as well to omit the miracles wrought by S. Ignatius—contrary to the 
practice of his predecessors who have written the life of the Saint—seems to 
us, at least unworthy, and out of keeping with the spirit of the Church. 
Miracles are in a certain way a sign of the Church ; and it is of faith that 
miracles will be wrought in her from time to time, for our Lord has pro- 
mised it shall be so, and S. Paul numbers them among the gifts gratis date. 
The eleventh mark of the Church, according to Cardinal Bellarmine, is the 
“ glory of miracles,” and this mark he discerns in all ages. It is true he 
does not speak of the miracles wrought by his father 8. Ignatius, but he does 
speak of those wrought by S. Francis Xavier, and firmly believed them on 
the authority of letters from India. 

Perhaps Mr. Rose may have misunderstood the Jesuit, on whose authority 
he relies. If we may judge from the passage he has quoted, we may say 
that the Jesuit was not speaking of miracles of canonized saints, but of those 
wrought by the ministry of living men, who have not reached the term of 
their probation, and therefore liable to shipwreck. Directors and confessors 
will not allow their penitents to make much of the miracles which the latter 
may perform; but those directors, nevertheless, do not make light of them them- 
selves, for they redouble their watchfulness, and are more careful lest the 
soul, thus visited of God, should come to a miserable end in their hands, and 
through their fault. 

Besides, the Pontiff himself, when he canonizes a saint, requires the proof 
of miracles; and we therefore think that, on the whole, this passage is, at 
least, un unpleasant one. 





The Life of the Servant of God Vincent Palliotti, of Rome, Founder of 
“the Pious Society of Missions.” Extracted from the Process for his 
Beatification. By Rapnart Metta, D.D., Priest of the above Socicty 
and Miss, Apost. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. Also to be had from 
the Sacristan of St. Peter’s Italian Church, Hatton Wall, Hatton Garden. 
London, 1871. 


HERE is no one thing which enables us so strongly to realize to our- 
selves the identity of the Catholic Church in all ages, and that its 
power, its life, its security in every age is really the same, while, on the other 
hand, the dangers and trials through which it passes in our own time are no 
more than those which it has ever experienced ; as the wonderful likeness 
which runs through the Saints and distinguished servants of God in every 
successive age. No doubt each is strongly marked by characteristics of his 
own. No one could fail to see a broad distinction between two who lived 
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at the same time and in the same place. S&S. Ignatius, for instance, and §, 
Philip were in natural character and circumstances as little alike as any two 
contemporaries could well be ; yet it is impossible not to feel that they 
resemble each other far more than they differ. What strikes us is analogous 
to the resemblance which we cannot help seeing among all men, however 
unlike each other. They have the resemblance, nay the identity of a common 
nature. It is not, therefore, wonderful that men whose whole nature is 
penetrated and absorbed by the same Divine Grace should in a similar 
manner have one common supernatural character—for, in truth, the principle 
of their supernatural life is the indwelling of oue and the same Spirit. The 
Spiritual catechism of F. Surin (quoted in Faber’s Essay on Beatification 
and Canonization) says, “though the Saints differ very much from each 
other when regarded with reference to their outward conduct, they resemble 
each other very strikingly in their ideas of virtue and in their manner of 
practising it, so that it is evident that they are actuated by one Spirit. This 
assemblage of ideas, maxims, and practices in which the Saints agree, form 
what we call true wisdom. It has two essential characteristics : the one is, 
to be opposed to human prudence to such a degree as to look to men’s eyes 
like folly ; and the second is, to be so deep and hidden that even the 
majority of those who practise virtue do not comprehend it, although no one 
who lives according to the spirit of Christianity can be altogether ignorant 
of it.” Father Faber discusses the subject at length, and concludes that 
“the marvellous and the eccentric, as the foolish wisdom of the world 
would call them, form the logical differentia by which we get the species 
‘ Saint’ from the genus ‘ good Catholic.’” - 

And thus it is that as we open a life of a Saint, we find that we are at once 
transported out of a particular century,—nay, out of the particular country 
in which he lived, and are suddenly conversant with the Heavenly Jerusalem 
of which he was a citizen, and in which his life was spent, according to the 
early proverb, that the Church is Heaven upon earth. This fulfils in its 
most complete sense the saying of the Blessed Apostle, “ our citizenship is 
in Heaven.” 

Here, then, we have an answer to those who tell us that the world is changed 
—that we caunot apply to our own times the maxims and principles of times 
gone by, and the like ; our answer is, that there are still Saints, and that the 
Saints of our own day manifestly inhabit the same supernatural world in 
which those of earlier times lived and moved. And this is the special 
interest of the life before us ; for, without presuming to anticipate the judg- 
ment of the Church as to F. Palliotti’s claim to the title of Saint, it is impos- 
sible to read it without seeing that the world in which he lived was that in 
which the Saints had their being. And yet he was born in April 1795, two 
years after the death of Louis XVI., and just before the conquest of Italy by 
the arms of the Revolution ; and died in January 1850, just when Rome was 
expecting the return of Pius IX. from Gaeta, which actually took place a 
few weeks later. The times in which he lived were exactly the most steeped 
in the spirit of modern unbelief, and yet, as far as he was concerned, he might 
have been the contemporary of Philip and §. Ignatius. What example 
could be more encouraging to us, who live in days in which so many men 
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boast that an earnest and consistent Catholic is an anachronism, that the 
whole current of opinion sets so strongly towards physicial science, that 
it is vain to expect that dogma should have any practical power in the world ; 
for it is plain, that dogma and scientific truth are ascertained by processes 
wholly different. To all this we answer, that as long as Almighty God is 
pleased to grant to the Church Grace to become the Mother of Saints, so 
long her power upon earth is real and indisputable. Alas! it is most true 
that men may shut their eyes to it, but then so they could and did in every 
age. In his youth Vincent Palliotti no doubt was for years the subject of 
Napoleon I., while the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VII., was his prisoner at 
Savona. In his age he lived under the usurped power of the Triumvirs, when 
Pius IX. was an exile at Gaeta ; but then it is equally true that S. Philip 
was twelve years of age when Italy and Rome itself were devastated by 
the Hugonot soldiers of the Constable Bourbon. Who can say, then, what 
Saints may be ripening at this moment under the usurpation of Victor Em- 
manuel ? 

It is vain to attempt to give any idea of the life of a Saint by extracts 
detailing a few particulars, and yet we are tempted to give one or two, 
because they illustrate what we have said of the identity which runs through 
the lives of the Saints, even those who have lived in the most dissimilar 
times. Let us take one illustration,—his confidence in God. 


“The great confidence which Vincent had in God and in the intercession 
of the Saints, was in the first place accompanied by a salutary fear of himself, 
of being, through his want of due correspondence, a hindrance to the Graces 
of God ; saying that in undertakings for the glory of God we ought not to 
fear anything but ourselves. In the second place, it was accompanied by a 
conviction that his own works were of no avail of themselves ; whence he 
often repeated Universe justitie nostre quast pannus menstruate. For this 
reason he had cut on his seal the words Nihilum et peccatum. This senti- 
ment he felt during the whole course of his life till the point of death, when 
he protested that his salvation would be an act entirely of Divine Mercy, 
since his own works were a mere nothing. He used to make the sign of the 
Cross in the manner indicated by 8. Francis of Sales. Placing his hand on 
his forehead, he said, ‘ Of myself I can do nothing,’ and then on his breast, 
‘ With God I can do all; then from the left shoulder to the right, ‘In 
the love of God I wish to do all ;” and finally joining his hands, ‘To God 
honour, to me contempt.’ He was persuaded that he could obtain all graces 
through prayer, and therefore he prayed continually, having even from his 
youth the gift of prayer. 

“On one occasion, when he had promised to D. Francesco Vaccari 
twenty-nine scudi, he said, ‘ Let us endeavour to gather the money re- 
quired, and I, for the first, give my quotum.’ He gave three scudi. D. 
Francesco observed that three scudi were almost nothing in considera- 
tion of the sum required, and Vincent replied, ‘Have faith” D. Fran- 
cesco said that he had faith, but Vincent should add some more money 
to the three scudi already given. Vincent then reservedly replied, ‘ Have 
faith ; you have not faith! Have faith’ D. Francesco was silent, and put 
the three scudi in a drawer where there were a few other scudi. In the 
evening of the same day the person who was to have the money came, and 
then D. Francesco, with an air of jesting (being a friend of his) opened the 
drawer, which had been locked, and told him, ‘ Behold the sum that I owe 
you ; wishing to give him the three scudi. But to his great surprise, with 
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the three scudi he found a paper with some gold in it and a little silver, 
which with the three scudi precisely made up the sum which was owing. 
The event being related to Vincent, he smiling said, ‘I told you that fait. 
was wanting,—faith, faith, faith ; God does all.’ The said Priest mentions 
that both the key of the said drawer, as well as the key of the room wherein 
the drawer was, had been always in his own pocket, and there were no double 
ee D. R. Melia [the author of this volume] deposes that return- 
ing from London after Vincent’s death, he was called upon by the Princess 
of Fiano and by the same was made acquainted with the following worderful 
event. It was on November 13th, 1849, when Vincent went to the same 
princess to ask an abundant alms for a very poor family. The princess, 
finding herself on that day unprovided with money, said to Vincent that he 
must excuse her that time, as she had no money, but that if he returned 
another day, she would willingly assist this pious work. Vincent added that 
she would give the money on the feast of 8. Omobuono. The princess asked 
when that feast would take place. Vincent replied that it was precisely that 
day. The princess, confused, repeated that on that day she really could not, 
and Vincent told her to go and look for it with confidence in God and on the 
merit of obedience, and, since obedience worked miracles, she would find the 
money, She then obeyed and went to look for it, but found only two paoli 
(less than one shilling). Returning to Vincent with this money and con- 
signing it to him, found in her hand not only the two paoli, but a large sum 
of money in gold. The princess of course became thunderstruck at such a 
miracle, but Vincent imposed upon her to keep it as a great secret, which she 
did faithfully during Vincent’s lifetime, and only related the fact after his 
death” (p. 103). 


Any person accustomed to read the Italian lives of the Saints compiled 
from the processes of canonization will at once perceive from this extract that 
the book before us is, in all respects, one of them. It is not merely that the 
language is not that of an Englishman, which of course is apparent enough ; 
but there is hardly a page which does not bear unquestionable marks that 
the author's ideas and ways of viewing matters are those of an Italian, and 
moreover that in the present volume his facts have been taken from the 
process for the canonization of F. Palliotti. The consequence is (what F. Faber 
points out in more than one passage of the Essay which we have already 
quoted,) that he has given us rather a book of spiritual reading than a 
biography. In fact the only subjects treated in it are not the events of 
F. Vincent's life, still less how he was affected by the course of public affairs 
in the midst of which he lived, but only his graces and the manner in which 
they were exercised. F. Faber says : ‘‘ It is this definite and orderly discussion 
of the theological and cardinal virtues which has impressed itself so completely 
upon the form and arrangement of modern Italian biographers,—that fourfold 
division into facts, virtues, gifts, and miracles, which so entirely mystifies 
all chronology, and is mostly so teasing to English readers, by its apparent 
awkward methodism. There can be no doubt but that Bacci’s biography of 
S. Philip Neri would be far more lifelike and captivating if it were arranged 
in chronological order ; the absence of this destroys all the light and shade 
of a life: and the development of a Saint is in itself, especially when he 
is a founder, of immense interest. But it may be questioned whether 
as spiritual reading and a help to mental prayer, a life written on the 
Italian method is not the best of the two. Any how there can be no doubt 
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that it is the processes of the Congregation which have introduced this style 
of biography.” 

Our special object in the long extract we have given has been to show our 
readers what they have, and what they have not, to expect in F. Melia’s 
volume, and those who can value a book of spiritual reading composed of 
English words arranged into Italian sentences will hardly be disappointed 
in it. Letters from the Archbishops of Westminster and Baltimore and 
Archbishop Eyre of Glasgow are prefixed, which bear testimony to the deep 
interest which the name of Vincent Palliotti has excited among Catholics in 
all parts of the world. The former says: “I am very glad to know that the 
life of your venerable founder, Vincenzo Palliotti, is now being published in 
English. In the year 1848 I remember how much I heard in Rome of his 
sanctity and his labours for souls. I pray that his spirit may be upon us all 
in England, and I hope that all blessings may rest on you and on all his 
spiritual sons, whose labours in the Italian Church deserve my thankful com- 
mendation.” Archbishop Spalding speaks from personal knowledge :—- 


“ We well remember him as we knew him nearly forty years ago, when 
we had the happiness to be under his spiritual direction. The good odour of 
his virtues still sweetens our memory, and clusters like a halo round our 
heart. What impressed us as most striking traits in his character were his 
mortification, including the entire forgetfulness of self; his charity to all, 
and especially towards his penitents, which never failed or never flagged ; his 
patience, which no disappointment or cross could ruffle; his deep humility, 
which made him consider himself the last of men ; his zeal, which continually 
burned in his heart, but with a subdued and steady flame ; finally, above all 
and pervading all, his ardent love of God and-of Jesus Christ in His sacred 
humanity as well as in His awful Divinity, which prompted all his exertions, 
was the very life and soul of all his actions, and was at the same time the 
key to his wonderful equanimity, and the source of all his fortitude, while it 
was the well-spring of that internal peace which beamed forth, in spite of 
himself, in his heavenlit countenance. 

“ For almost forty years of missionary life, that pale, benign, and saintl 
face has continued to beam on us pleasantly, and we hope usefully. Wit 
the eye of so holy, so strict a spiritual director upon us, we could not find it 
in our hearts to stray far along from the straight path which he had pointed 
out so impressively in his instructions, but more eloquently still by his 
example. Had we followed both more faithfully we should now be much 
farther advanced in the way of perfection. We have not a doubt that he 
practised for long years in a heroic degree the three theological virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity ; nor are we less assured of his having already 
entered into the mansions of the blessed, where we hope to meet him. And 
we ardently desire that he may soon be beatified and canonized ; that so 
great a light may be placed upon the candlestick to illumine the pathway of 
Christians, to encourage the weak and fortify the strong. It is for this reason 
that we rejoice so much that his biography has been written by one in every 
way so well fitted for the task. We trust it may be read by all, and we feel 
quite confident it will be productive of great good in the Church of God.” 
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Rome and Geneva. A Letter to the Rev. MM. Merle D’Aubigné and 
Bungener, Protestant Ministers of Geneva. By a Young Student at Law 
(M. Fontaine). Post tenebras Lux. Translated from the French, with 
an Introduction by M. J. Spatpine, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Baltimore : Murphy, and New York Catholic Publication Society. 
1871. 


FJHE Young Student’s letter gives in a few pages a popular view of 
arguments which, if fairly and dispassionately considered, would con- 
vince any man that the term “ Christianity” means “the Catholic Religion.” 
To make a man a Catholic is not a thing effected by argument (although, of 
course, the truth of the Catholic religion may be intellectually established by 
argument), but a supernatural work of Divine Grace, to which we may apply 
the words of our Divine Lord, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in Heaven.” But to convince a thinking man 
that, whether Christianity be true or false, this particular thing is Chris- 
tianity, is a result which reason alone must and does produce upon the mind 
of any thinker, whose eyes are not closed by early prejudice and who really 
knows the facts of the case. We think, therefore, that arguments such as this 
can hardly be too much multiplied. One will impress one man, one another. 
And herein it is that we have so greatly gained since the times of our imme- 
diate fathers, when Catholics were hardly able to publish ; for although the 
laws which had very recently imposed silence upon them had become obsolete 
(and it was rather thus than by their actual repeal that the change was 
effected), they could hardly venture to avail themselves of the common 
liberties of Englishmen, for public feeling, though in favour of toleration in 
general, was by no means in favour of its being fairly extended to Catholics. 
As to M. Fontaine’s tract, it is the natural outbreak of indignation of a 
young Catholic who knows his religion, when he hears the strange medley of 
ignorance and falsehood of which Protestant arguments are made up. The 
judgment given of it by Archbishop Spalding is exactly our own. “ Making 
due allowance for the youth and inexperience of the writer, it is well worthy 
of perusal.” He adds that, “for reasons which will readily occur to every 
reader, no answer whatever was furnished by the ministers to the terse and 
stringent arguments contained in this letter.” One opinion expressed by the 


author (page 37) is most natural in one who has always had the happiness of 


being a Catholic. He cannot imagine that “serious and instructed men, 
that ministers above all, who have spent their lives in the study of the Gospel 
and of history, and whose minds must have examined all religious ques- 
tions, can be ignorant of the absurdities and contradictions which are found 
in Protestantism.” We are far from surprised at this feeling, but we do not 
share it. A man who personally knows many Protestant ministers cannot 


- doubt that very many among them (wonderful as the delusion is) really 


believe the system they teach to be true. Such is the force of long prejudice. 
We may add that there are hundreds of Catholics among us, who will testify 
that they themselves at one time shared the same strange delusion, until it 
pleased God to open their eyes. It is this conviction which gives us hopes 
for our country, for it would indeed be gloomy to believe that all the 
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thousands of apparently earnest men who are at this moment teaching dif- 
ferent forms of Protestantism, from the Bishops and clergy of the Establish- 
ment down to the preachers in small village meetings, are all of them 
hypocrites. That there are many whose eyes God has opened to see the 
truth of the Catholic religion, and who continue in the Establishment, 
not because they really believe it to be Catholic but because they have not 
been able as yet to make up their minds to the enormous sacrifices which, 
in the present state of society, are implied in leaving it, is a miserable truth 
which we personally know ; as indeed do all who have had any means of 
forming an opinion upon it. Even of these, however, we do not abandon 
hope ; for God is “ rich in mercy,” and it may be that His Grace may again 
and again continue to knock at the door of their heart, and that they may 
yet open to the Divine Visitor. But we believe these cases to be not the 
rule but the exception ; that there are many Protestant ministers who really 
believe they are in the right we cannot doubt. 

The most interesting part of the pamphlet before us, however, is Arch- 
bishop Spalding’s “Introduction.” His heart has been melted by the 
beautiful city of Geneva, where he has taken a needful rest after the labours 
of the Vatican Council ; and what Catholic that has stood on the bridge under 
which the Rhone rushes with a brilliancy and deep colour equal to that of 
the sky overhead, or watched the glorious outline of Mont Blane mirrored 
on the still lake, that has not felt his heart yearn over the city of Calvin as 
over a person of matchless loveliness but possessed by a malignant demon. 
How shall we fail then to rejoice with Archbishop Spalding that the evil 
spirit has been cast out, and that the lovely patient is already beginning to 
sit at the feet of her Divine Redeemer, “ clothed and in her right mind. 
Of the inhabitants of the city he says very nearly half are already Catholic 
and of the canton more than half. This last is partly because some 
Catholic districts of Savoy were added to the canton in 1815. The Arch- 
bishop describes his visit to the ancient Cathedral of Geneva. They 
are feelings continually impressed upon us English Catholics by the sight 
of the cathedrals and parish churches of our dear father-land. We can 
hardly imagine what it must be to be, like him, a citizen of a Protestant 
land of English tongue, but in which there is no one fabric built for the 
offering to God of the Divine Sacrifice and now desecrated to Protestant 
worship. For ourselves we can never visit such churches as Tintern or © 
Fountains without a comparative feeling of relief at seeing one of the glorious 
shrines of ancient days which is not, like the Cathedral of Hereford, or the 
Minster of York, or the Benedictine Abbey of Gloucester, polluted by being 
applied to heretical worship and teaching, but which is left free to those 
unfallen creatures of God whom in the Benedicite we daily invite to praise 
and magnify Him for ever—the green grass and trees and shrubs, the cattle 
and birds of the air. To Catholics of the United States such feelings are - 
new, and they cannot fail keenly to impress them when they visit the Pro- 
testant countries of Europe. 


“We shall: never forget (says the Archbishop) the impression made upon 
us on our visit to the Cathedral of S. Peter at Geneva. Stripped of its 
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the three scudi he found a paper with some gold in it and a little silver, 

which with the three scudi precisely made up the sum which was owing. 
The event being related to Vincent, he smiling said, ‘I told you that faith 

was wanting,—faith, faith, faith ; God does all.’ The said Priest mentions 

that both the key of the said drawer, as well as the key of the room wherein 

the drawer was, had been always in his own pocket, and there were no double 
rr D. R. Melia [the author of this volume] deposes that return- 

ing from London after Vincent's death, he was called upon by the Princess 

of Fiano and by the same was made acquainted with the following wonderful 

event. It was on November 13th, 1849, when Vincent went to the same 

princess to ask an abundant alms for a very poor family. The princess, 

finding herself on that day unprovided with money, said to Vincent that he 

must excuse her that time, as she had no money, but that if he returned 

another day, she would willingly assist this pious work. Vincent added that 

she would give the money on the feast of 8. Omobuono. The princess asked 

when that feast would take o Vincent replied that it was precisely that 

day. The princess, confused, repeated that on that day she really could not, 

and Vincent told her to go and look for it with confidence in God and on the 

merit of obedience, and, since obedience worked miracles, she would find the 

money. She then obeyed and went to look for it, but found only two paoli 

(less than one shilling). Returning to Vincent with this money and con- 
signing it to him, found in her hand not only the two paoli, but a large sum 

of money in gold. The princess of course became thunderstruck at such a | 
miracle, but Vincent imposed upon her to keep it as a great secret, which she 

did faithfully during Vincent’s lifetime, and only related the fact after his 

death” (p. 103), 


Any person accustomed to read the Italian lives of the Saints compiled 
from the processes of canonization will at once perceive from this extract that 
the book before us is, in all respects, one of them. It is not merely that the 
language is not that of an Englishman, which of course is apparent enough ; 
but there is hardly a page which does not bear unquestionable marks that 
the author's ideas and ways of viewing matters are those of an Italian, and 
moreover that in the present volume his facts have been taken from the 
process for the canonization of F. Palliotti. The consequence is (what F. Faber 
points out in more than one passage of the Essay which we have already 
quoted,) that he has given us rather a book of spiritual reading than a 
biography. In fact the only subjects treated in it are not the events of 
F. Vincent’s life, still less how he was affected by the course of public affairs 
in the midst of which he lived, but only his graces and the manner in which 
they were exercised, F. Faber says : “‘ It is this definite and orderly discussion 
of the theological and cardinal virtues which has impressed itself so completely 
upon the form and arrangement of modern Italian biographers,—that fourfold 
division into facts, virtues, gifts, and miracles, which so entirely mystifies 
all chronology, and is mostly so teasing to English readers, by its apparent 
awkward methodism. There can be no doubt but that Bacci’s biography of 
S. Philip Neri would be far more lifelike and captivating if it were arranged 
in chronological order ; the absence of this destroys all the light and shade 
of a life: and the development of a Saint is in itself, especially when he 
is a founder, of immense interest. But it may ke questioned whether 
as spiritual reading and a help to mental prayer, a life written on the 
Italian method is not the best of the two. Any how there can be no doubt 
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that it is the processes of the Congregation which have introduced this style 
of biography.” 

Our special object in the long extract we have given has been to show our 
readers what they have, and what they have not, to expect in F. Melia’s 
volume, and those who can value a book of spiritual reading composed of 
English words arranged into Italian sentences will hardly be disappointed 
in it. Letters from the Archbishops of Westminster and Baltimore and 
Archbishop Eyre of Glasgow are prefixed, which bear testimony to the deep 
interest which the name of Vincent Palliotti has excited among Catholics in 
all parts of the world, The former says: “I am very glad to know that the 
life of your venerable founder, Vincenzo Palliotti, is now being published in 
English. In the year 1848 I remember how much I heard in Rome of his 
sanctity and his labours for souls. I pray that his spirit may be upon us all 
in England, and I hope that all blessings may rest on you and on all his 
spiritual sons, whose labours in the Italian Church deserve my thankful com- 
mendation.” Archbishop Spalding speaks from personal knowledge :—- 


“ We well remember him as we knew him nearly forty years ago, when 
we had the happiness to be under his spiritual direction. The good odour of 
his virtues still sweetens our memory, and clusters like a halo round our 
heart. What impressed us as most striking traits in his character were his 
mortification, including the entire forgetfulness of self; his charity to all, 
and especially towards his penitents, which never failed or never flagged ; his 
patience, which no disappointment or cross could ruffle ; his deep humility, 
which made him consider himself the last of men ; his zeal, which continually 
burned in his heart, but with a subdued and steady flame ; finally, above all 
and pervading all, his ardent love of God and of Jesus Christ in His sacred 
humanity as well as in His awful Divinity, which prompted all his exertions, 
was the very life and soul of all his actions, and was at the same time the 
key to his wonderful equanimity, and the source of all his fortitude, while it 
was the well-spring of that internal peace which beamed forth, in spite of 
himself, in his heavenlit countenance. 

“ For almost forty years of missionary life, that pale, benign, and saintly 
face has continued to beam on us pleasantly, and we hope usefully. With 
the eye of so holy, so strict a spiritual director upon us, we could not find it 
in our hearts to stray far along from the straight path which he had pointed 
out so impressively in his instructions, but more eloquently still by his 
example. Had we followed both more faithfully we should now be much 
farther advanced in the way of perfection. We have not a doubt that he 
practised for long years in a heroic degree the three theological virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity ; nor are we less assured of his having already 
entered into the mansions of the blessed, where we hope to meet him. And 
we ardently desire that he may soon be beatified and canonized ; that so 
great a light may be placed upon the candlestick to illumine the pathway of 
Christians, to encourage the weak and fortify the strong. It is for this reason 
that we rejoice so much that his biography has been written by one in every 
way so well fitted for the task. We trust it may be read by all, and we feel 
quite confident it will be productive of great good in the Church of God.” 
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Rome and Geneva. A Letter to the Rev. MM. Merle D’Aubigné and 
Bungener, Protestant Ministers of Geneva. By a Young Student at Law 
(M. Fontaine). Post tenebras Lux. Translated from the French, with 
an Introduction by M. J. Spatprne, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Baltimore : Murphy, and New York Catholic Publication Society. 
1871. 


sige Young Student’s letter gives in a few pages a popular view of 
arguments which, if fairly and dispassionately considered, would con- 
vince any man that the term “Christianity” means “the Catholic Religion.” 
To make a man a Catholic is not a thing effected by argument (although, of 
course, the truth of the Catholic religion may be intellectually established by 
argument), but a supernatural work of Divine Grace, to which we may apply 
the words of our Divine Lord, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in Heaven.” But to convince a thinking man 
that, whether Christianity be true or false, this particular thing is Chris- 
tianity, is a result which reason alone must and does produce upon the mind 
of any thinker, whose eyes are not closed by early prejudice and who really 
knows the facts of the case. We think, therefore, that arguments such as this 
can hardly be too much multiplied. One will impress one man, one another. 
And herein it is that we have so greatly gained since the times of our imme- 
diate fathers, when Catholics were hardly able to publish ; for although the 
laws which had very recently imposed silence upon them had become obsolete 
(and it was rather thus than by their actual repeal that the change was 
effected), they could hardly venture to avail themselves of the common 
liberties of Englishmen, for public feeling, though in favour of toleration in 
general, was by no means in favour of its being fairly extended to Catholics. 
As to M. Fontaine’s tract, it is the natural outbreak of indignation of a 
young Catholic who knows his religion, when he hears the strange medley of 
ignorance and falsehood of which Protestant arguments are made up. The 
judgment given of it by Archbishop Spalding is exactly our own. “ Making 
due allowance for the youth and inexperience of the writer, it is well worthy 
of perusal.” He adds that, “ for reasons which will readily occur to every 
reader, no answer whatever was furnished by the ministers to the terse and 
stringent arguments contained in this letter.” One opinion expressed by the 
author (page 37) is most natural in one who has always had the happiness of 
being a Catholic. He cannot imagine that “serious and instructed men, 
that ministers above all, who have spent their lives in the study of the Gospel 
and of history, and whose minds must have examined all religious ques- 
tions, can be ignorant of the absurdities and contradictions which are found 
in Protestantism.” We are far from surprised at this feeling, but we do not 
share it. A man who personally knows many Protestant ministers cannot 
doubt that very many among them (wonderful as the delusion is) really 
believe the system they teach to be true. Such is the force of long prejudice. 
We may add that there are hundreds of Catholics among us, who will testify 
that they themselves at one time shared the same strange delusion, until it 
pleased God to open their eyes. It is this conviction which gives us hopes 
for our country, for it would indeed be gloomy to believe that all the 
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thousands of apparently earnest men who are at this moment teaching dif- 
ferent forms of Protestantism, from the Bishops and clergy of the Establish- 
ment down to the preachers in small village meetings, are all of them 
hypocrites. That there are many whose eyes God has opened to see the 
truth of the Catholic religion, and who continue in the Establishment, 
not because they really believe it to be Catholic but because they have not 
been able as yet to make up their minds to the enormous sacrifices which, 
in the present state of society, are implied in leaving it, is a miserable truth 
which we personally know ; as indeed do all who have had any means of 
forming an opinion upon it. Even of these, however, we do not abandon 
hope ; for God is “ rich in mercy,” and it may be that His Grace may again 
and again continue to knock at the door of their heart, and that they may 
yet open to the Divine Visitor. But we believe these cases to be not the 
rule but the exception ; that there are many Protestant ministers who really 
believe they are in the right we cannot doubt. 

The most interesting part of the pamphlet before us, however, i is Arch- 
bishop Spalding’s “ Introduction.” His heart has been melted by the 
beautiful city of Geneva, where he has taken a needful rest after the labours 
of the Vatican Council ; and what Catholic that has stood on the bridge under 
which the Rhone rushes with a brilliancy and deep colour equal to that of 
the sky overhead, or watched the glorious outline of Mont Blane mirrored 
on the still lake, that has not felt his heart yearn over the city of Calvin as 
over a person of matchless loveliness but possessed by a malignant demon. 
How shall we fail then to rejoice with Archbishop Spalding that the evil 
spirit has been cast out, and that the lovely patient is already beginning to 
sit at the feet of her Divine Redeemer, “ clothed and in her right mind. 
Of the inhabitants of the city he says very nearly half are already Catholic 
and of the canton more than half. This last is partly because some 
Catholic districts of Savoy were added to the canton in 1815. The Arch- 
bishop describes his visit to the ancient Cathedral of Geneva. They 
are feelings continually impressed upon us English Catholics by the sight 
of the cathedrals and parish churches of our dear father-land. We can 
hardly imagine what it must be to be, like him, a citizen of a Protestant 
land of English tongue, but in which there is no one fabric built for the 
offering to God of the Divine Sacrifice and now desecrated to Protestant 
worship. For ourselves we can never visit such churches as Tintern or 
Fountains without a comparative feeling of relief at seeing one of the glorious 
shrines of ancient days which is not, like the Cathedral of Hereford, or the 
Minster of York, or the Benedictine Abbey of Gloucester, polluted by being 
applied to heretical worship and teaching, but which is left free to those 
unfallen creatures of God whom in the Benedicite we daily invite to praise 
and magnify Him for ever—the green grass and trees and shrubs, the cattle 
and birds of the air. To Catholics of the United States such feelings are 
new, and they cannot fail keenly to impress them when they visit the Pro- 
testant countries of Europe. 


“We shall never forget (says the Archbishop) the impression made upon 
us on our visit to the Cathedral of S. Peter at Geneva. Stripped of its 
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Altars, its paintings, and statuary, it appeared to us a grand picture of deso- 
lation, a temple instead of a church, a shell without a kernel, a body without 
a soul. How our heart sunk within us at the sad spectacle of desolation, 
especially when, in reply to our implied question while we pointed to the 
empty and desolate sanctuary and said, ‘There once stood the high altar,’ 
the elderly female sexton said, with a bland smile worthy of John Calvin, 
' hs — have no altar.” Cold walls and empty benches—that was 
a p- 9). 


We cannot speak upon this subject without protesting against that mon- 
strous clause of Mr. Gladstone’s Act for the disestablishment of the alien 
Establishment in Ireland, which has given to the Protestant Episcopal sect 
the few ancient Catholic churches (only twelve, we believe, in all) which 
three hundred years of neglect on the part of the Protestants who (by the 
might of England) have usurped them, have still left undemolished in Ireland. 
This is not the place to enlarge upon the subject, but we desire to leave 
unimproved no opportunity of stirring up the people of Ireland to raise their 
voice against this vast insult and wrong. Nor can opportunities be wanting 
for reparation. It is certain that, before very long, Acts of Parliament will 
be required to amend that by which the present Protestant Episcopal com- 
munion was founded ; and if Ireland speaks out on this subject as she should, 
it will be impossible that one such Act should be passed without a clause 
by which these ancient shrines should either be restored to the purpose for 
which they were erected,—the glory of God by the worship of the Catholic 
Church,—or at least (as an intermediate step) freed from desecration by 
being made national monuments, not to be used (for the present) for any 
religious purpose at all. Had not centuries of oppression so beaten down 
the hearts of the Irish people that they received a considerable instalment of 
justice without much examination, it would surely have been impossible that 
the clause in the Act which continued this insult and wrong to the Irish 
nation and this dishonour to Almighty God, could have passed without 
protest and opposition. 

But we return to Archbishop Spalding. 


“From the church of John Calvin we went to his house ; and here our 
spirits were suddenly refreshed. What a change. and how unexpected by us, 
until we found ourselves at the very spot! The Sisters of Charity, with their 
angelic ministrations, now occupy the ample residence where the once great 
apostle of wncharity had his abode, and where he planned his heartless sys- 
tem! Hundreds of Catholic children now fill the religious schools taught by 
them, and receive in the very salons of Calvin the elements of a sound 
Catholic education. Time hath wrought a wondrous change. Monsignor 
Mermillod has already built two splendid churches, one of them the spacious 
Gothic Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the other the large parish church of 
S. Joseph ; and he is completing a third, dedicated to God under the special 
patronage of S. Francis de Sales. Add to these the old parish church of 
S. Germain, restored to Catholic worship by the French while they held 
Geneva, and we have four spacious Catholic parish churches in the city 
itself, besides a greater number in the immediate vicinity... ... It was 
not without a meaning irony that a non-Catholic gentleman of Geneva once 
remarked to a zealous Genevan Protestant, who bitterly complained of the 
activity of Monsignor Mermillod in erecting new Catholic churches : ‘ Let 
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him alone ; he is doing very well ; we can take them for our own use here- 
after when we need them ; it is much cheaper for us to have him build our 
churches’” (p. 10). 


Not that there is any fear that the churches Catholics are now building, 
whether at Geneva or in England, or anywhere else, will ever be turned into 
places of Protestant worship, for Protestantism is dead, and Protestants are 
more and more finding out that they have no use for churches. Of course, if 
it pleased God to allow the infidel party to succeed, they may be desecrated 
in other manners. 

We heartily agree with the protest against the utterly false notion that the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland are, ceteris paribus, behind the Protestant 
cantons in cultivation and civilization. Those who have put forward the 
notion have compared districts in no respect similar, as, ¢.g., the Pays de 
id Vaud and the Vallais, z. e. a district naturally fertile and healthy with one 
| naturally sterile and unwholesome. His suggestion as to the reasons why 
the more favoured districts are Protestant seems to us both just and original. 








The Blessed Virgin's Root traced in the Tribe of Ephraim. By the Rev. 
F. H. Laine, D.D. London: R. Washbourne, 18a, Paternoster Row. 
1871. 


HE Roman Breviary enjoins on all who have to recite the office of our 
Lady’s Nativity (Sept. 8) a statement of the fact, that the Blessed 
Virgin’s Root is to be found in the tribe of Judah and in the family of David. 
Nativitas gloriose Virginis Marie ex semine Abrahe, orte de tribu Juda, 
clara ex stirpe David: so runs the first antiphon of Vespers and Lauds. 
Against this view Dr. Laing has directed his learned volume. It is not that 
he is actuated by any sentiment of disloyalty to the Church, which in various 
other ways gives expression to the idea of the antiphon. To her he is de- 
voted with all the enthusiasm of an ardent mind. But, believing the ques- 
tion of our Lady’s tribe and family to lie yet open for discussion, he claims 
the liberty to upset the old landmarks, to cancel the received opinion, and to 
give the glory of her parentage to the rival tribe of Ephraim. 

A thesis so startling should not be lightly put forth. Accordingly the author 
brings much biblical learning to bear favourably upon the point, and, handling 
his materials with singular ability, pleads most skilfully for the acceptance 
of his view. He is successful in placing many relevant passages of Scripture 
in a fresh light ; he manages to throw a new interest round the prophecies 
which foretell so grand a future for Jacob’s darling son ; and he effectually 
demolishes some of the usual preconceptions on the subject of the gene- 
alogies. 

But the two chief postulates of his theory are assumed, not only without 
sufficient proof, but even in opposition to Hebrew law and custom. These 
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are Joseph’s legal Paternity, and Mary’s legal fitness to inherit Ephraim’s 
birthright. “These two correlative sides of the Holy Seed’s human ancestry 
—the paternal and the maternal—had,” he says, “ to be settled on persons 
in two different lines of Abraham’s race, together with the two appended 
charges, which the two parental sides, male and female, also divided between 
them ; that of— 


“4. Genealogy, by which the Messianic Seed’s outward worldly standing, 
as legitimately begotten Child of Man, should be conveyed to Him validly. 
And this comes from the Father. 

“au. Primogeniture, by which He should be born the proper claimant 
to the prime honour of His Father, and that should go by the Mother” 


(pp. 63-4). 


The first requirement is met, according to Dr. Laing, by the genealogy of 
Joseph, who, as Mary’s lawful husband, communicated to her child the right 
of being registered in the tribe of Judah and in the family of David. The 
second can be met in no other way than by Mary’s descent from Ephraim, 
who held the primogeniture of Israel. 

Now, it seems to us that in the hypothesis of the author neither the gene- 
alogy nor the primogeniture would be acknowledged in Jewish law. Not 
the genealogy. For there is no legal provision at all for the peculiarity of 
the case. Beside the natural paternity there is only one other known to 
the Mosaic code ; and that is the legal paternity arising from the law of 
Levirate (Deut. xxv. 5-10): for the validity of which it is essential, not only 
that there should be a real human father, but that the legal father should be 
dead. Such a law is not applicable to Joseph, who cannot therefore be the 
legal father of the Child. 

Indeed, the case of a child born without a human father is necessarily 
above the law, and must be judged of by the principles of analogy. Now, 
the analogy that comes nearest it is a case of progeny from a Hebrew mother 
and a Gentile father : where the father goes for nothing in the genealogy, 
and the mother is all in all. It is the very tribe of Judah which, with a 
prophetic consciousness, has registered the instructive example. “ Now 
Sheshan had no sons, but daughters. And Sheshan had a servant, an Egyptian, 
whose name was Jarha. And Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha his servant to 
wife ; and she bare to him Attai. And Attai begat Nathan, and Nathan begat 
Zabad,” &c., and so on for fourteen generations, all registered in the tribe of 
Judah in virtue solely of the mother (1 Chron. ii. 34-41). So it must have 
been with Mary and her Son. For Joseph’s genealogy, if dissevered from 
that of Mary, could give the child no more claim to Davidie descent than 
the mere presumption, that the birth was in the ordinary course of things. 

The primogeniture of Mary has as little foundation in Hebrew law as the 
paternity of Joseph. Even though she were of Ephraimitic descent, even 
though she were the sole survivor of the leading Ephraimite family, her sex 
incapacitated her from inheriting or transmitting the primogeniture. The 
privileges of birthright never passed the males in a family. In exceptional 
cases, as we have seen, the mother could communicate to her child the right 
of registration in her own family and tribe. But there is no hint either in 
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law or history of the female’s power to inherit herself, or hand down to pos- 
terity the prerogatives attaching to the birthright. 

As these considerations, if of any weight, shake the entire ground of the 
author’s hypothesis, we need not take up his arguments in detail. But we 
may remark in general that the prophetic réle of Rachel and her family 
regards rather the Gentile Church, than Mary and the Messianic Seed. 

In conclusion we may ask how it is that no hint is given in the Gospels of 
Mary’s connection with Ephraim, if such there be? S. Luke indicates the 
family not only of Joseph, but of Zachary (i.5), of Elizabeth (ibid.), and of 
Anna (ii. 36). Of Mary why should he be silent? He is not so, if she be 
of the family of David. For as it became the rule with David’s male de- 
scendants in the decline of the Hebrew commonwealth to intermarry only 
with the daughters of his race (Drach, La Sainte Bible de Vence, Matt. i. 1, 
not, apud Patrizi De Evangeliis, lib. iii. dis. vi. 4), the royal genealogy of 
Joseph was enough for his purpose. In addition, he seems to assert her 
Davidic descent directly, though somewhat obscurely, in i. 27, where, in all 
likelihood, the phrase “of the house of David” qualifies the whole pre- 
ceding clause, including the Virgin as well as Joseph. 





La Chiesa e lo Stato. Del P. Matteo Liberatore. Napoli: Giannini. 


HIS very important work has been sent us for review, and we trust in 
our next number to do it what justice we can. Its general scope is to 
set forth and defend the doctrine taught in effect by Boniface VIII. in his well 
known “ Unam Sanctam,” that “ the temporal authority is bound (oportere) 
to be subject to the spiritual power” in all those matters which directly or 
indirectly affect the religious interests of baptized persons. The author (p. 19, 
note) defends the ex cathedra character of that Bull; and his volume is mainly 
occupied with setting forth and illustrating the profound harmony of its 
declarations with other Catholic doctrines and with theological reason. We 
hope in our next number to give our readers a general sketch of F. Liberatore’s 
argument ; and to vindicate (what many at first will doubt) the practical 
importance of writing on such a theme in times like the present. 





Saturday Review. September 30, 1871. 


N our last number (pp. 55, 56) we incidentally drew a distinction, which 

seems to us of much philosophical importance, between “ conception’ 

and “imagination.” There is an article in the above-named number of the 

Saturday Review which treats the same matter with so much ability, that we 
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are desirous of placing it on more permanent record. We do not of course 
imply agreement with every proposition which it contains, but only with its 
general drift. In fact, there are one or two statements in it against which we 
hope to argue on future occasions :— 


“TIMAGINATION AND CONCEPTION. 


“Ty one of his Epistles Spinosa makes an assertion by which, with singular 
precision and audacity, he illustrates a distinction which, even by those who 
professedly make the human mind their study, is frequently but vaguely 
comprehended. He tells his correspondent that if he is asked whether he 
has as clear a conception of the Deity as of a triangle, he decidedly answers 
in the affirmative. If, on the other hand, he is asked whether he has as clear 
an oe of the Deity as of a triangle, he as certainly gives a negative 
reply. 

alt is not our object here to discuss the peculiar idea of a Deity which was 
inculcated by Spinoza, and which assuredly will not find a place in any posi- 
tive system of religion taught on this side of the Indus. Eliminating from 
the assertion all that bears a theological meaning, we expand it into the 
declaration that an adequate conception of the mind is not necessarily accom- 

anied by a mental image. The fact should not, however, be overlooked that 

pinoza, a man of extraordinary speculative genius, is speaking of himself, 
and not with reference to the generality of mankind. ‘The typical plough- 
man, for instance, when he discourses of the matters of ordinary life, requires 
probably a mental image of bold colour before he can get on at all; and 
when he listens to the Sunday sermon he most likely becomes a sort of ultra- 
Nominalist, to whom words are altogether devoid of corresponding notions. 
Soaring, however, above the ploughman, we find that his practice is reduced 
to theory by many thinkers of profundity, who, by some very common expres- 
sions, lead us to doubt whether they accurately distinguish the function of 
intellectual conception from that of imagination. Let it be understood that 
when we speak of imagination, we refer comprehensively to that faculty or 
operation of the mind by which a mental image is produced, not to be con- 
founded with the sensible impressions from which perhaps it is derived. By 
this broad use of the word we would, for the nonce, not only cancel the dif- 
ference between the most erratic poet and the most matter-of-fact tradesmen, 
but even reject that definition of the imagination which confines it to the 
mental production or reproduction of objects corporeally absent. Imagina- 
tion, in our present comprehensive use of the word, by no means implies the 
absence of the object asa condition of its operation. The smoothness, colour, 
smell, and taste of the apple on our plate are so many separate sensible 
impressions, and the term imagination may fairly be applied to the power by 
which these are collected into one unity. That unity itself comes from the 
imagination is not comprised in our hypothesis. 

“That the domain of the imagination, productive and reproductive, is 
very wide, is indubitable. The question is, whether it is commensurate with 
the region accessible to the mind. Speculative philosophy is often rebuffed 
by this formidable interrogatory,—‘ Can the infinite be grasped by the 
finite ?” With many philosophers the negative answer to this question is an 
article, if not the whole, of their creed. In the eyes of the mere man of busi- 
ness it is a handy scarecrow to warn people against a waste of precious time 
on unprofitable puzzles. To the humble ‘saint’ it looks like a pious maxim, 
whereby the littleness of man is concisely expressed. But amid this general 
assent one small difficulty wells up. Granted that we are unable to compre- 
hend or grasp infinity, we all nevertheless talk about it with considerable 
fluency, nor do opinions as to the sense of the word ‘infinity’ appear to 
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differ in unsophisticated minds. Indeed, if we know nothing about the infi- 
nite at all, how do we know that it cannot be grasped by the finite? If we 
are totally ignorant of the geography of France and China, we have no right 
to declare that Paris cannot be within the Celestial Empire. 

“Leaving the infinite for awhile out of consideration, let us see how far 
imagination will carry us even through the region of the indubitably finite. 
We may conveniently find a tutor in the inventor of ordinary playing-cards. 
Number is formed by the successive addition of units, and if the number 
ten were represented in space after the manner of its production, we should 
have the dots arranged in a straight line. Thus the cards of what we may 
call the natural pack would be long uarrow strips, showing step by step the 
arithmetical progression from one to ten. In the artificial pack something 
like this arrangement may be observed in the ace, deuce, and three, though 
it is noteworthy that the progression begins in the middle of the first card, 
the middle of the second being left blank. The three passed, the pips com- 
posing the four are dispersed into the corners of the cards, leaving the centre 
a blank, to be occupied in the five. In the six the order of the three reap- 
pears, a series of three pips being placed on each of two opposite sides of the 
card. We need not pursue further the description of an arrangement with 
which everybody is familiar, but we may call attention to the inventor's 
motive. He perceived that, after a certain limit, a series of numbers pre- 
sented no distinct image to the mind : that, for instance, without the aid of 
counting, a row of ten dots could scarcely be distinguished from a row of 
nine. Fixing his limit at three, he gave in his four not only an additional 
unit, but a new picture ; that is to say, the figure of an oblong indicated by 
its points ; the five was another new picture ; new again was the six. All 
this meant that, in his opinion, the number ten represented by a series of 
units only was far beyond the reach of the imagination, and should therefore 
be denoted not only by pips, but by a distinct shape, qualitatively differing 
from those assigned to the numbers preceding. 

“ The cardmaker’s method, however, goes but a very little way in giving 
distinctive images to separate numbers. Had there been (say) ninety-seven 
cards in a suit, it would obviously have been at fault altogether, and the card- 
maker would have been forced to abandon the use of pips, by which alone 
numeration is realized to the eye, and to have had recourse to mere signs, 
such as ‘97’, or ‘xcvii’. These are symbols in the strictest sense of the 
word, and though constructed according to a rigidly defined system, no more 
image forth the number they represent than a man’s name indicates the 
length of his nose. It is thus quite clear that the number ninety-seven is 
utterly beyond the grasp of the imagination, which indeed begins to slacken 
its hold somehow about five. Yet who shall say that we have no concep- 
tion of this particular number, that we do not perfectly know what it is ? 
Ninety-seven is one more than ninety-six, and as it is a prime number, not 
resolvable into fractions, there is no more to be said about it. Were a person 
blessed with a miraculous imagination that could grasp the ninety-seven of 
hearts as readily as the dauce, he would not be a shade wiser than we who 
are less gifted. The whole essence of ninety-seven consists in its being one 
more than ninety-six, and our knowledge is exactly commensurate with the 
property of that thing which we profess to know. If we select a number 
not prime, say one hundred, we may indulge in a plethora of definitions. 
Besides declaring that it is ninety-nine plus one, which declaration is of 
itself exhaustive, we may add that it is the square of ten, that it equals five 
score, or a brace of fifties, and so on; but not a particle of this mass of 
erudition would require illustration by an image. 

“ The stickler for images would here step in and object that, although the 
row of dots which represents the genesis of ninety-seven extends beyond the 
reach of the imagination, we have a substitute in (say) the Arabic combina- 
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tion “97”, which, though it is no portrait of ninety-seven, is quite sufficient 
for practical purposes. This view of things precisely corresponds to that of 
the medizeval Nominalists with regard to ‘ universals’ or genera. A number 
of entities are observed to resembie each other in certain important particu- 
lars ; these are all mentally thrust into a pigeon-hole, which is ticketed with 
the word ‘ horse’, and when in future we discourse about horses, we refer 
not to the contents of the pigeon-hole but to the ticket. But it should be 
borne in mind that the case of numbers is not the same as that of ‘ uni- 
versals’, These are obtained by eliminating those qualities which are 
peculiar to individuals, and assembling the rest under a common head. The 
‘universal,’ even by so stanch a Realist as William of Champeaux, cannot 
be regarded as thoroughly exhaustive, when predicated of the things of the 
sensible world, even though, according to the theory of the Realists, it con- 
stitutes their essence. Subdivide as we may into species and families, we 
never can descend from the universal ‘ horse’ into that historical celebrity 
which was named ‘ Eclipse.’ Here the word ‘horse,’ probably accompanied 
by a rude image, in the mind of the particular thinker, of the sort of horse 
to which he has been most accustomed (a brewer's horse in the case of a 
drayman, a racehorse in the case of a jockey), must do imperfect duty for a 
conception that is not exhaustive. But ninety-seven is not universal ; on the 
other hand, it is pre-eminently individual. It is not attained by any act of 
abstraction, save that general abstraction from qualitative difference to which 
all conception of number owes its origin, and which is equally requisite for 
the conception of two or three. All that can be known about it we perfectly 
know, with an accuracy of knowledge compared to which our knowledge of 
our most intimate and confidential friend is crass ignorance. The Arabic 
symbol ‘97’ is the shorthand record of a process which we can repeat at 
pleasure ; and in the case of those higher numbers which no one (save Mr. 
Nasmith’s clerk) would care to count, we have those four rules—Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division—by which the primitive process of 
numeration can be simplified. 

“ Let us pass from arithmetic to geometry. We read in the life of Pascal 
that at a very early age that great and original thinker evolved a system of 
geometry out of his own mind, being so utterly ignorant of the technical 
terms of the science, that he called the circle a ‘round’ (rond), and the line 
a ‘ bar’ (barre), chalking very rude representations of those figures on the 
floor. The exact degree of scientific knowledge which he attained in this 
primitive state we do not know, but if he did anything at all, we may be 
sure that he ascended from an image to a conception, that he advanced from 
the ‘ round’ to the circle, though he retained the word which he had heard 
in infancy. The ‘round’ at once presents itself to the imagination of any 
schoolboy who has trundled a hoop, though it is doubtful whether his hoop, 
even if tested by the rule of thumb, would correspond to the definition of a 
circle given by Euclid. ‘A circle is a plane figure, contained by one line, 
which is called the circumference, and is such that all straight lines drawn 
from a certain point within the figure to the circumference are equal to one 
another.’ Nothing can less address itself to the imagination than this defini- 
tion ; nothing can be less suggestive of an image or picture. And yet we 
may safely affirm that he who ee not mastered this definition, or some other 
definition given by Analytical Geometry (say, «?+-y?=7"), has no conception 
of a circle at all, though he may have worked as a first-rate cooper for half a 
century. 

“The remark may here be made that, although the geometrical circle 
cannot be conceived without the employment of Euclid’s definition or 
some equivalent thereto, it was not in this abstract manner that the notion 
of a circle was first impressed upon the human mind. People first saw and 
remarked a ‘round’ Tike a schoolboy’s hoop, and this ‘round’ was after- 
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wards touched up, polished, and refined into the circle of the geometrician. 
This remark is, no doubt, perfectly correct ; but it does not bear upon the 
distinction to which, throughout this article, our attention has been directed. 
We are not dealing with the genesis of thoughts, but with the possibility of 
grasping them when, by whatever process, generated. Whencesoever he 
started, whether he drew his circle from the depths of his own internal con- 
sciousness, or whether he gathered it by staring at a washing-tub, certain it 
is that Euclid has given us a circle which, owing to the imperfection of 
instruments, cannot be realized by the senses, much less by the imagination. 
Nevertheless the merest smatterer in mathematics is rightly convinced that 
he has an adequate exhaustive conception of such a circle, and that without 
that conception he could not not even waddle through the alphabet of his 
science. 

“ Tt thus appears that, without leaving the sphere of the finite, we can arrive 
at objects of thought which can be adequately conceived by the intellect, but 
to which there can be no corresponding image. Our instances are taken from 
the modifications of space and number, because the sciences relating to these 
pre-eminently allow exhaustive definitions. Let us now return to infinity, 
and ascertain whether it is a whit further from the mental grasp than the 
perfect circle or the number ninety-seven. Certainly, as we have said, the 
words ‘ infinity’ and ‘infinite’ are common enough, and no one seems to 
have the least doubt as to their signification. When a person talks of the 
‘infinite’, he means, and perfectly knows that he means, ‘that which hath 
no bounds.” This definition is as exhaustive and as perfectly intelligible 
as Euclid’s definition of a circle. 

“ Against the theory that the infinite can be conceived by the mind an objec- 
tion is made that it corresponds to no positive object, and that therefore the 
word which denoces it has merely a negative import. The various things 
with which we become acquainted through experience are all finite, but we 
mentally abstract the boundaries, and fancy that we have arrived at a posi- 
tive result. This objection does not really touch the question whether or not 
the infinite can be grasped by the mind. And is it clear that our conception 
of infinity is merely negative after all? Surely we have an instance of posi- 
tive infinity in space. Space is not a ‘ universal’ of which limited spaces are 
the subordinate individuals ; but, as Kant observes, it is an individual, of 
which the so-called spaces are parts. When we distinguish a visible object 
from those that surround it, we mentally negate all save one small portion 
of space ; and here it is finity, not infinity, to which negation is essential. 
‘Omnis determinatio est negatio,’ says Spinoza, and without determination 
there can be no finite object. So essential, indeed, does infinity seem to 
space, that we are uncomfortably jarred when Aristotle tells us that space is 
bounded, and we feel that the words must somehow be used in a non-natural 
sense. If space is bounded, we reason, that can only be by another space. 
and as between those spaces there cannot be a gap that is not itself a space, 
we find that we have again that one space, continuous and infinite, which we 
vainly endeavoured to limit. 

“We sometimes hear it remarked that when we speak of the ‘ infinite’ 
we really mean the ‘ indefinite’—that is, an object the limits of which we 
are unable to determine ; and authority for this view may be found in the 
arepov of the early Greek philosophers. But really the two ideas are com- 
pletely distinct from each other. A man looking from a window sees in a 
small field a crowd which he is unable to count. Of this inability he is con- 
scious, and he is equally conscious that the number of persons composing the 
crowd is not infinite, since, if it were, the field could not contain them. 
To him, therefore, the number of persons is indefinite. On the other hand, 
to a man stationed at the gate opening upon the field, and able to count 
the persons as they went in or came out, the number would be perfectly 
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definite. Thus the word ‘indefinite’ simply indicates the absence of accu- 
rate knowledge. If we say that the number of fixed stars is indefinite, we 
do not affirm that it is either finite or infinite, but simply that circumstances 
prevent us from determining it by the usual process of numeration. 

“ With Kant’s theory that space and time have no objective reality beyond 
the region of the human mind, but are mere forms of intuition, we have here 
nothing to do. We have merely been inquiring whether certain ideas can 
be grasped by the mind without in any way referring to their objective value, 
and we think we have said enough to show that the grasp of the intellect is 
not to be measured by the reach of imagination.” 





Calum Christianum, &c., & Celestino Leuthner. Auguste et Herbipoli, 
1749. Londini: Burns, Oates, & Co. 1871. 


ELESTINE LEUTHNER, a Benedictine of the Bavarian Province, 
published this little volume of meditations in the dead times of the 
eighteenth century. It seems, almost accidentally, to have fallen into the 
hands of the present Lord Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, by whom it 
is now republished in the original Latin, with a dedication to the clergy of 
his diocese. It consists of one hundred short meditations, each of which 
is divided into three heads, and occupies a page of the little volume, which 
is very elegantly printed, and does credit to Messrs. Burns and Oates. The 
meditations are on the life and death of our Blessed Lord, and on some of 
the chief miracles and parables recorded in the Gospels. From the 76th to 
the 96th inclusive they are devoted to the scenes of the last days of our 
Blessed Lord’s ministry, to His Passion and burial; the 97th is on the descent 
into Limbus; the 98th on the Resurrection ; the 99th on the Ascension ; 
the last upon the sending of the Holy Spirit. It is impossible to give, by 
any description, a real idea of a book of meditations, but we are confident 
that our readers will feel under an obligation to us for commending to them 
this most valuable little volume. The Bishop of Hexham says: “ As I read 
it it struck me that it would be most useful and pleasing to you to republish 
this book, almost wholly unknown, and commend it to you, most dear 
brethren, for your reading and meditation. You full well know the benefit, 
nay the necessity, of daily devout meditation, for all the masters of the 
spiritual life cry out with united voice, that the priest who labours diligently 
in this exercise cannot perish, but that he who neglects its use neglects 
also his own sanctification, for that he does not “lay hold of eternal life, 
wherein he is called.” 
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Hore Diurne Breviarii Romani. London: Sumptibus Joannis Philp. 
1871. 


HIS edition of the “Hore Diurne” bids fair to rank with, if not 
to surpass in its way, the editions of the Brothers Elzevir of Am- 
sterdam. Mr. Philp seems to have been guided by the principle, that the 
Divine Office should be presented to the eye in the best possible mannner, to 
excite respect and devotion. The piety of former ages thought it not too 
much to employ skilled artists in illuminating the petitions they addressed 
to the King of kings ; it is surely fitting that the facilities of the printing 
press should be used for a similar purpose. 

The attempt which Mr. Philp has thus initiated to produce an Office Book 
worthy of the clerical body is the more praiseworthy, because it can hardly 
be a safe commercial speculation in a Protestant country. This fact makes it 
the more desirable that the English clergy should support the spirited publisher, 
by their patronage in purchasing the book. They cannot procure an edition 
more beautifully printed ; while, independently of this, the tones are pre- 
fixed to all the Antiphons, a speciality which we believe to be the property 
of this edition alone. Each prayer begins with a capital letter in red, and these 
capitals have been taken from the most perfect specimens of the old Missal 
characters, made at great cost for the special use of the publisher. 

As far as we have been able to judge for ourselves, from the hurried 
examination which we could give at the time of receiving the “ Hore 
Diurne,”—issued just before we went to press,—the references are exact, the 
Calendar is carefully prepared, and altogether it is a most beautiful specimen 
of ecclesiastical printing. We cordially recommend it to the use of the clergy ; 
and would remind those who think of making a little present to their clerical 
friends, that they could scarcely give anything more acceptable or more con- 
stantly useful. 

This edition, we should add, is furnished with an index ; it contains also 
preparation for mass and thanksgiving after it ; the order of administering 
viaticum and extreme unction with the last blessing; the forms of Papal 
and various other benedictions, &c. &e. 





Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Seconpo Franco, 8.J. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


HIS translation of Padre Franco's work is reprinted from the “ Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” the well-known monthly bul- 

letin of the Apostleship of Prayer. Padre Franco tells us in his introduction, 
that he had originally intended to republish some already existing work upon 
the subject ; but finding that the greater part of such books, especially those 
written at the close of the last century, were chiefly taken up with answers 
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to objections, he changed his plan, and resoived to write a new book, which, 
leaving aside controversies that the decision of the Church has now rendered 
useless, might give a correct idea of the devotion, and of its many advan- 
tages and privileges. 

The plan of the work may be given in a few words. The essence of the 
devotion is first of all clearly brought out, by going over the elements which 
compose it. These elements are then taken singly, and their dignity and ex- 
cellence considered ; and thus the greatness of the object, which embraces all 
these in itself, is firmly established. The effects of the devotion are dwelt 
upon in the next place, and lastly the most practical manner of honouring 
the Sacred Heart is pointed out. At the end of the volume there is an 
admirable note, in which the various significations of the word “ Heart” are 
explained and illustrated, and in which also the author shows how the two 
objects of the devotion, the one spiritual, the other material, are naturally 
united, and how the sensible object undoubtedly leads to the spiritual, which 
by reason of the former becomes more apparent to the minds of men. “ We 
see, therefore,” he says, “ that by the worship rendered to the Sacred Heart, 
Jesus Christ is fully glorified, since, by so doing, we honour all the actions of 
His great Soul, all the sentiments which It cherishes, all the emotions to 
which It is subject, all the virtues which enrich It, all the joys which dilate 
It, all the griefs which afflict It ; in a word, all the interior of Jesus.” 

In these days, when the Spirit of God, in fulfilment of the gracious promise 
made by our Blessed Lord to His servant 8. Gertrude, is breathing over the 
whole Church a more earnest and tender devotion to the Sacred Heart, a work 
written by so accurate a theologian as Padre Franco, and in so devotional a 
spirit, cannot fail to be acceptable to many readers, while at the same time it 
will help to spread the warm, familiar, Italian method of honouring the Sacred 
Heart of our Lord among those who speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

We hope before long, in contrasting medizeval and modern spirituality, to 
point out the many foreshadowings of devotion to the Sacred Heart, which 
existed in earlier ages, and which are far more numerous than is commonly 
supposed ; and to show how beautifully and gradually one devotion leads on 
to another. What, for instance, can be more beautiful than the revelations 
made to B. Angela of Foligno upon this subject? and yet there are many 
others, of still earlier date, hardly less remarkable or striking. The only 
defect we have noticed in the little work before us, is the American manner 
of spelling, which is such an eyesore to English readers; but as the book 
has been published chiefly for circulation in America, we suppose we have no 
right to complain. We mention the fact however, as we have observed that 
of late in Ireland, and even to some extent in England, this practice has met 
with imitators. 
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The Holy Communion, It is my Life ; or Strains of Love of the Fervent 
Soul. By Husert Leson. Translated from the French by M. A. 
GaRNETT. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


HIS little work in its English dress has the cordial approval of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and is dedicated to S. Joseph. No doubt 
it will please a certain class of readers, amongst whom, however, we are 
unable to number ourselves. The author evidently means so well, that we 
are unwilling to speak in any way unkindly of the result of his pious labours. 
But when at the very outset he tells us that he is “ going to say a few words 
on the most ineffable of the Sacraments,”—and then in reply to his own ques- 
tion, whether it is temerity so to do, informs us that it is not, because it is too 
much happiness for him to speak of that which is his life,—we feel instinctively 
that what he is about to say would have been better adapted for his own 
private meditation than for the general public. “ Soliloquies of the heart,” 
when they come to us from such a heart as that of S. Augustine, or from the 
life of such masters of the spiritual life as Thomas 4 Kempis or Gerlac 
Petersen—whose “ Fiery Soliloquy with God” we are glad to see is about to 
be translated—are indeed admirable, and instructive to all: but in general 
they fail to move, even when they do not positively grate upon the religious 
feelings of those who read them. The present work belongs to a class of 
French books, which seem to us to lack the solidity of the earlier French 
writers, and of the best religious writers in France at the present day, as 
well as the true warmth and glow which distinguish the spiritual works 
of Italy. Sentimental exclamations do not constitute warmth, and of the 
former this little work is full. The best thing about the book consists in 
the extracts from really good writers upon the Blessed Eucharist ; although, 
from the contrast which they offer to the author’s own soliloquies, the latter 
necessarily suffer in the reader’s eyes. 





Golden Words, or Maxims of the Cross, selected chiefly from the Latin of 
Thomas & Kempis. By F. H. Hamitton, M.A. London: Wyman 
& Sons. 


PRETTILY got-up little work, consisting of some well-chosen passages 
from the “ Following of Christ,” and of some thoughts on eternity, 
apparently taken from a Cistercian source. From its size it may be easily 
carried about, and it is therefore well adapted to form a constant companion 
to all who love to ponder on the maxims of the Cross. The translation from 
the Latin of Thomas 4 Kempis is we presume new, and is perhaps the best 
we have yet met with. We should be glad if Mr. Hamilton would give us 
a complete translation of the “ Following of Christ.” 
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The Lily of 8. Joseph. London : Washbourne. 


HIS tiny prayer-book- ought to be in the hand of every Altar-boy. It 

is so small, although printed in clear and legible type, that it need 

never be in his way while serving at the Altar, while it also offers him an 

admirable method of making his very ministrations a means of hearing Mass 

with profit. Besides a preparation for Confession and Communion, the “ Lily 

of 8. Joseph” contains some well-chosen prayers and hymns which render it 
as attractive a little prayer-book as could be well desired. 


Of Adoration in Spirit and Truth. Written in Four Books. By Joun 
Evsrsius NrigremBere, 8.J., native of Madrid, and translated into 
English by R. 8., S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Peter Gallway, S.J. 
London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 1871. 


NGLISH Catholics owe a debt of deep gratitude*to the Jesuit Fathers, 

for the ascetical library they have lately planned. There is a dearth 

of ascetical books in the language ; and, in consequence, we fear there is a 
dearth of taste to enjoy them. With the increased supply, doubtless the 
demand will grow apace. The series, to judge from the work we are noticing, 
promises to be a great success. Like the basis of a strong and durable struc- 
ture, the foundation of the list is a deep and solid volume. “ In spirit and in 
Truth” is divided into four books, furnishing the Christian Athlete with 
suitable advice in his three states of purgation, illumination, and union with 
God. Taking him by the hand it guides him, from the hour he wearies of a 
“ secular life” till he rests in the “ superessential light of the Holy Trinity.” 
The title of the book is the best description of the spirit it inculcates, and 
the spirit it inculcates is clearly the spirit of the writer. He was eminently 
a “ spiritual and a truthful” man. In the words of F. Gallway (see Preface) 
“he was one of those who, imitating their Divine Master, first do and then 
teach.” The marked aim of the author is to induce in the reader’s conduct 
a perfect consistency between his faith and practice. “He walks in false- 
hood and forgery (p. 18), not in truth nor spirit, who takes not faith for his 
path and guide.” “What imports it to believe truth (p. 19) if we ourselves 
practise falsehood? Saving truth is good works, and the true word the deed 
of the work.” “All is mere falsehood and vanity (ibid.) which is not 
according to the doctrine of Jesus. Why do we neglect the practice of 
this great blessing, contenting ourselves with a dead kind of faith? We 
should reap great advantage from our faith if we knew how to use it, and 
work as we ought, according to its prescript—greater than if we beheld those 
things it affirms with our eyes. All by faith believe true things ; but they 
ought also to believe truly, which all seem not to do. If thou believe, O mala- 
pert soul, what Christ taught, work accordingly” (pp. 19-20). “ Our manner 
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of working follows the certitude of our knowledge and the judgment we 
frame of a thing ; and proportionable to this knowledge must needs be the 
excellency of our operation. Wherefore, whoever desires to walk in truth, 
let him square the actions and paths of his life acccording to the model of his 
Faith, believing not only true things, but after a true manner, lest he become 
ridiculous to the angels and joint-secretary with the devils, who are all soli- 
fidians, their belief being barren of works.” 

“ What avails it to know the way to heaven if we do not walk it ?” (p. 20). 
“But if we believe these things and belie them with our actions, what 
greater absurdity and derision of God,” &c. (p. 22). “We must be sure to 
make our works square in all exactly with our belief, and adhere more tena- 
ciously than if those objects were patent to the eye or any other sense or 
experiment” (p. 22). 

To believe intensely and work accordingly sums up the author’s Apostolate. 
If he had laid stress on this point alone, we should have considered his book a 
gift deserving our abiding thankfulness. We do not know a book that so com- 
pletely demolishes the popular notion of Jesuit, which the bigotry of three 
hundred years has built wp in the minds of our countrymen. It is the revela- 
tion of a sincere and earnest man, of warm and cloudless faith, striving 
earnestly and successfully to act according to his belief. From beginning to 
end we breathe an atmosphere of thoroughness and vigorous common sense. 
Starting with clear faith in the principles of Christianity, sound logic and a 
warm pious heart must land a man in asceticism. That F. Nieremberg was 
a man of large faith, great sense, and deep religious yearning, none can doubt 
who read these pages. Occasionally we come across, in the work before us, 
a train of antithetical reasoning, which strikes us as too refined and farfetched ; 
but read side by side with his general earnestness, we are bound to conclude 
that what is over-refined to minds of more earthly mould is common sense to 
one drawing a purer and a keener air. 

To speak of the style, we regret the book has not had the benefit of a new 
translation, instead of being a new edition of an old one. Looking at the 
translation as it stands, we should have thought a garb of more modern 
English would have added attractiveness to the matter. There are passages 
of much beauty and eloquence which we think a more polished English 
would have improved, whilst we fear to some minds several passages as they 
now read will be repulsive. At the same time, though we should ourselves 
prefer a fresh translation, yet we can conceive its present dress on the whole 
having a special charm for other tastes. There is a quaint raciness in many 
of its expressions which smacks like Elia, whilst the antique aphoristic ring 
and condensed truth of others remind us of Bacon’s Essays. Indeed it 
would be an easy, agreeable, and useful task to cull from the several chapters 
a body of maxims—*“ Nierembergiana ”—“ pregnant with celestial fire.” 
Though Nieremberg sprang from a German family, there is none of the 
German “cloudiness” in his sayings. Always vigorous, they are never unin- 
telligible. Those who are acquainted with the maxims of another great 
German—Blesged Henry Suso—will appreciate the clearness which Nierem- 
berg doubtless owed to his Spanish education. His book abounds in beau- 


tiful thoughts and most happy images—sometimes overcrowded, but always 
good. 
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However, for our own part, as we have said, we would prefer a new trans- 
lation ; but, read in any dress, the book will well repay the perusal. Thanking 
those who have begun so good a work, we heartily recommend this book to 
all who hunger after “ Adoration in Spirit and Truth.” 





The Bells of the Sanctuary.—* Agnes.” By Grace Ramsay, Author of “ A 
Woman’s Trials,” “ Iza’s Story,” &c. “ Monseigneur Darboy.” By the 
same, 


HE second and third of the little volumes forming the series to which 
the poetic and suggestive title “ Bells of the Sanctuary” has been 
given, are well worthy of the first. They, too, are records of the triumph of 
God’s Grace, in the soul of a fair girl, called to the life of the cloister, in the 
soul of a great prelate, called to the crown of martyrdom. The same grace 
was given in full measure, “ pressed down and running over,” to each. The 
writer tells the wonderful story of “ Agnes”—the gay, vain, troublesome, 
tiresome girl who was never for a moment unconscious of herself, and who 
never left off acting, but who was called by a vocation, sudden, irresistible, 
and lasting, to the strict penitential life of the Clarissis ;—and tells it with 
the charm, the simple, joyful faith, and the touching sympathy which charac- 
terized her “ Mary Benedicta.” It is good and hope-giving to read such 
true stories, so told, in days like these, when the world is so strong, and 
when it would “ like to persuade itself,” and us, the attraction of the Church 
is so weak. 

The murder of the Archbishop of Paris is still so recent, the horror with 
which it inspired all good people is so fresh, that every reference to it gives 
renewed pain, and yet the writer’s little book is not all painful. It is deeply 
interesting, from her personal acquaintance with the murdered Prelate, and 
from her intimate and exact knowledge of the much-disputed circumstances 
of his imprisonment and death. She rejects some of the sayings ascribed to 
him as untrue, but she adds one detail to the picture of his sufferings, which 
is terrible. She is relating the incidents of 21st May, when the hostages 
were removed from the Mazas to La Roquette. “ They were collected in the 
courtyard, where they were waiting for several minutes before the Arch- 
bishop made his appearance ; at first sight they could hardly believe it was 
indeed he ; he was wan and emaciated as a skeleton; his beard hung ragged 
and unkempt upon his breast, and he was so feeble as to be hardly able to sup- 
port himself. One of his own secretaries did not recognize him, until Mon- 
seigneur Darboy, as soon as he espied him, exclaimed in surprise: “ Ah, so 
you are here too, mon ami!” and held out his hand. The priest fell upon 
his knees, and kissed it. “ You are ill, monseigneur, you are suffering,” said 
the Abbé. “Yes, I have suffered a good deal here,” said the Archbishop, 
putting his hand to his side ; “I put a blister on it some days ago, and it 
is very painful.” Pére Olivaint went up to speak to him, and in answer to 
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a question, the Archbishop said to him, “I am dying of hunger!” The 
writer's informant, a prisoner aw secret, whose own story is sufficiently 
interesting to fascinate attention, were the surroundings not of such all- 
absorbing importance, witnessed the march of the prisoners to their death, 
and though he did not behold the murder, and therefore cannot confirm the 
story of the Archbishop’s final blessing, he saw the hand, from which the 
thumb and fore-finger were completely shot away, lifted in benediction many 
times, as the martyr-priests crossed the place of the prison towards the 
Chemin du Ronde, where they were shot. The narrative is therefore entirely 
authentic, and is beautifully written. 





Patron Saints. By Exiza AuLen Starr. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 
New York. 


HIS little manual of Saints’ lives, written expressly for the young, 
appears to us both attractively written and judiciously compiled. A 
very happy selection of lives has been made, comprising the more well-known 
and celebrated both among the ancient and the comparatively modern Saints. 
Their order of succession is made chiefly to depend on the time of their festi- 
vals ; thus S. Benedict and S. Scholastica come between 8. Agnes and 
S. Dorothea, and §. Joseph succeeds both. The illustrations are plentiful, 
and a great addition to the book ; the authoress states that she owes them to 
the Diisseldorf series of religious prints, and other sources. 





The Lamp. An Illustrated Catholic Magazine. New Series. Numbers 
1 and 2. 


|? Ags will be glad to welcome The Lamp under its new and 

attractive form of an illustrated magazine. The lack of an illustrated 
Catholic serial to compete with the numerous Protestant publications evincing 
both spirit and talent in their lavish engravings, has long been felt ; and any 
effort towards supplying so manifest a want should excite the gratitude and 
elicit the support of Catholics. 

The subjects of the illustrations in the numbers of The Lamp that have 
hitherto appeared, seem peculiarly well chosen ; and the printed matter, 
especially in the short stories and miscellaneous bits, is full of interest, and 
well worth reading. 





Notices of Books. 





The Apparition at Pontmain. Translated from the French by F.C. Husen- 
BETH, D.D. V.G., Provost of Northampton. London: Burns, Oates, 
& Co. 


E owe much to Provost Husenbeth for bringing into notice in England 
the interesting miraculous apparitions with which our Catholic neigh- 
bour country is occasionally favoured. Some time ago he called attention to 
the now celebrated visions at Lourdes, by publishing a little book in which he so 
successfully extracted the pith of the somewhat prolix French accounts, that, 
independently of graver interest, his narrative read like a tale of amusement. 
The little girl of delicate health picking up sticks with her companions, and 
hesitating to cross the cold river-water bare-footed, was so naturally described, 
that the effect of the sudden apparition of the beautiful Lady clothed in 
white, and with golden roses shining on her feet, standing above the wild 
rose-bush over the cave, was almost as fraught with startled admiration for us 
who read of it as it must have been for Bernadette herself. 

The apparition at Pontmain, unlike that at Lourdes, was only seen on one 
occasion ; but, on the other hand, it was witnessed not by one little girl, but 
by six children, four of whom were above nine years of age, the eldest, 
Eugéne Barbedette, being twelve years old. For the interesting particulars 
we refer the reader to Provost Husenbeth’s little book, of which he says in the 
Preface :— 


“The little French work relating this wonderful apparition appeared to me 
well worthy of being placed before the English reader in his own language. 
A translation I considered would be admirably calculated to promote the 
glory of God, and increase devotion to the Immaculate Virgin Mary in our 
own country, as well as to encourage confidence in her powerful patronage. 





The Catholics Vade-Mecum. The Pocket Prayer-Book. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 


HERE is, for its size, no more complete and beautifully-printed prayer- 
book than the new edition of the “ Catholic’s Vade-Mecum,” a manual 

of devotion which has always been a favourite, as at once comprehensive and 
compact. This edition contains a larger number of spiritual exercises, all the 
more important Litanies, and a complete system of daily devotions conve- 
niently arranged. It is admirably printed in partial red letter, and each page 
is enclosed in a finely-executed scroll border. The binding is exceedingly 
elegant. The “Pocket Prayer-Book” is a tiny volume, containing a com- 
pendious selection of devotions from approved sources, the public offices of 
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the Church, several Litanies, and very well-chosen hymns. It is a curiosity 
of printing, for minuteness, clearness, and ornament, and prettily bound in 
bright blue and gold. Its convenient size and shape verify its title—a pocket 
prayer-book. 





E understand that a translation, from the Latin, of the “ Book of the 

Visions and Instructions of B. Angela of Foligno,” by the translator 

of the “Life of V. Grignon de Montfort” reviewed by us in January, will 
appear before Christmas. 
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Avpress of the Council of the International, reviewed, 447. 


Basttica oF San CLEMENTE (THE), 403-420: F. Mullooly’s discoveries of 
the old dominicum of San Clemente, 403 ; visit of the Pope, and con- 
secration of a new high altar, 404 ; peculiar features of the subterranean 
Church, 405, 406 ; speculations as to the object of the wall of tufa 
by which it is flanked, 407 ; large discoveries of interesting Christian 
monuments and remains, 408 ; opening of a cave once dedicated to the 
worship of Mithras, 409; uncovering of a fresco supposed to be a 
memorial of the Council before which the Pelagian Celestius made his 
defence, 411; Protestant opinion on the fresco representing the 
Assumption, 413 ; probable determination of its date, 414 ; recovery of 
the relics of S. Clement in, 418. 

BerKELEY’s Lire anpD Works, 180-211: Berkeley’s character, style, and 
philosophy, 180, 181; early association with Swift, 182; experiment to 
ascertain the exact sensations of strangulation, 183; his arrival and 
reception in London, 185; Swift’s unbounded influence over his 
political and literary contemporaries, 186 ; Lord Peterborough’s military 
and statesmanlike ability affected by his eccentricities, 187 ; Berkeley’s 
visit to the Continent, 187 ; Swift’s total failure to reconcile Harley and 
St. John, 188 ; Berkeley’s description of an eruption of Vesuvius, 189 ; 
his plan for averting the apprehended calamities entailed by the 
collapse of the South-Sea Company, 191; his appointment to the 
deanery of Derry, and scheme of a Western mission, with Bermuda for 
head-quarters, 192, 193 ; probable explanation of his mysterious visits 
to Dublin, 195 ; arrival in America, failure of national assistance for 
his project, and return to England, 196, 197 ; elevation to the bishopric 
of Cloyne, 200 ; his letter to Sir John James on the latter’s conversion 
to the Church, 201; the many medical virtues which he claimed for 
the use of tar-water, 202, 203 ; condition of the Irish Catholics during 
his residence at Cloyne, 205,206; résumé of his “ Pastoral” to the 
Catholic clergy, 207, 208 ; his “ Maxims concerning Irish Patriotism,” 
209 ; theories of abstract ideas, vision, and matter, 209, 210 ; his final 
literary labours and death, 211. 

Blane (Albert), Mémoires et Correspondance de Comte de Maistre, reviewed, 
122, 

Blennerhasset (Sir R., Bart.), Speech on Irish Education, noticed, 475. 

Brenan (Hon. Daniel), Galileo and the Roman Inquisition, noticed, 237. 

Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed, 402. 

Burgon (John, B.D.), Gospel according to S. Mark, noticed, 485. 
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CaRBONELLI (Baron de Lettino),'La Questione Romana nel Congresso, noticed, 
222 ; reviewed, 1421. 

Case or Louise Latgav, 170-179: History of Louise Lateau, 170; Dr. 
Lefebvre’s account of a medical examination of her case, 171; the 
phenomena of the. stigmata and ecstasy, 172; her marvellous know- 
ledge of the presence of the Blessed Sacrament in the chamber, 173 ; 
her bona fides in the matter put successfully to test, 174 ; deprecatory 
opinion of the Lancet and the British Medical Journal examined, 175, 
176 ; need of ascertaining scientific facts before venturing on scientific 
theories, 178 ; the three natures of ecstasy, 179. 

Catholic Vade-Mecum, noticed, 522. 

Civiltaé Cattolica, reviewed, 211. 

Claims of the Irish College at Paris, noticed, 237. 

Ceelum Christianum, noticed, 514. 


Datearrys (F.), Bearing of Papal Infallibility, noticed, 482. 

Darwin (Charles), The Descent of Man, reviewed, 1. 

Denkschrift der Bischofe, reviewed, 378. 

Dods (Rev. Marcus, M.A.), The City of God, translated, noticed, 478. 


EvoLuTion AnD Fattu, 1-40: Mr. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection 
and the Origin of Man, 1, 2; “primordial substance” in relation to 
variety of species, 5; Huxley on protoplasm and consciousness, 6 ; 
formation of the bodies of our first parents, 7; S. Augustine and the 
Book of Genesis, 8 ; period of the Mosaic days, 9; the school of 
S. Basil, Suarez and the successive acts of creation, 10, 11 ; immuta- 
bility of species, 12 ; S. Augustine’s anticipations of modern scientific 
discovery, 14, 15; unexplained vitality of organic germs, 17 ; antiquity 
of the evolution theory, 18; elements of Adam’s body, 20, 21; 
Cardinal Cajetan and the metaphorical significance of Genesis, 22 ; 
comparison of the brain-weight of man and of the lower animals, 23 ; 
“relativeness” of various degrees of transcendentalness, 25 ; reproduction 
of visual impressions, and their bearing on the imagination and on 
sensible experience, 27-29 ; the point where instinct ends and reason 
begins elucidated, 30, 31 ; combination of sense and imagination with 
intelligence in the human soul, 33, 34; gradations of instinct and 
their influence on habit, 36 ; fundamental obtuseness of the “ Descent 
of Man,” 38; Mr. Darwin’s conclusions are mythological, not scien- 
tific, 39. 


Fai or Paris (THe), 109-121: Causes of the accumulation of national 
crime under the Commune, 109, 110 ; French manhood enervated by the 
luxury of Paris and the decay of family life, 113 ; the Germans’ love of 
domesticity an explanation of their success, 114 ; the teaching of the 
Communists and the teaching of the Apostles, 115, 116 ; rationale of 
the antagonism of the Revolution to the Catholic clergy, 118, 119; 
Voltaire’s doctrines, a source of the decadence of France, 121. 
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First Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on University 
Tests, noticed, 219. 

Fortnightly Review (The), reviewed, 447. 

Franco (Secondo, §.J.), Devotion to the Sacred Heart, noticed, 515. 

Franzelin (F.), Tractatus de Divina Traditione, noticed, 223 ; on, the Subject 
and Object of Infallibility, 258. 

Fraser (A. C.), Works of Bishop Berkeley, reviewed, 180. 


GALILEO AND THE PonTIFICAL ConGREGATIONS, 140-169: No Pope ever 
condemned Copernicanism ex cathedra, 140; full scientific not to be 
secured without interior assent to doctrinal decrees of Pontifical Congre- 
gations, 141 ; essence of ex cathedra acts, 143 ; the duty of “ contempo- 
rary Catholics” in regard to pontifical declarations, 144, 145 ; certain 
doctrines which are proposed but not imposed by the Church, 146 ; the 
case of Mgr. Hugonin and the seven ontologistic propositions, 147 ; the 
brief of Pius IX. to the Munich Congress, 148 ; examination of the two 
classes of infallible definitions put forth by the Church, 150, 151 ; 
geocentricism held, for many centuries, by Catholics as a Scriptural 
truth, 153 ; Scripture to be interpreted in its obvious traditional sense, 
except in deference to some definite objective rule, 157 ; locality of 
heaven considered with regard to the earth’s rotation, 158 ; Copernicanism 
unsupported by overwhelming scientific probability in the time of 
Galileo, 159 ; M. de l’Epinois’s view of the duty of the Sacred Congre- 


gation when condemning Galileo’s assumption, 163; loyal Catholics 
. allowed the fullest liberty to demonstrate the truth of Copernicanism to 
the best of their scientific ability, 168 ; F. Franzelin’s treatise on Divine 
Tradition and Scripture, 169. 
Genelli (F.), Life of S. Ignatius, noticed, 495. 
Guerre des Communeux de Paris, reviewed, 447. 


Hamitton (F. H., M.A.), Golden Words, noticed, 517. 

Hamppen (Dr.) anp ANGLICANISM, 67-108: Miss Hampden’s opinions of 
her father’s opponents, 67 ; the Bampton Lectures and Oxford Univer- 
sity, 68; real character of Dr. Hampden’s adversaries, 69, 70; their 
slight estimate of the importance of dogma, 71; influence and con- 
stitution of the Oriel school, 71, 72; Mr. Newman’s analysis of the 
teaching contained in the Bampton Lectures, 74 ; Dr. Arnold’s defence 
of the author, 75; reasons for regarding their delivery as inopportune, 
76, 77 ; reassertion of their arguments in “ Observations on Religious 
Dissent,” 78 ; correspondence between Dr. Hampden and Mr. Newman, 
79, 8); Dr. Hampden’s unconsciousness of the hostility of his views to 
revealed truth, 80, 81; his quarrel with Mr. Newman on the publica- 
tion of a number of pamphlets condemnatory of his opinions, 83-85 ; 
appearance of Mr. Newman’s “Elucidations of Dr. Hampden’s Theological 
Statements,” in consequence of Dr. Hampden’s appointment as Regius 
Professor of Divinity, 86, 87 ; Dr. Hampden’s tendency to regard dis- 
like of his theological views as proof of personal hostility, 89; error 
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concerning Mr. Davison’s approval of the spirit of the Bampton Lectures 
corrected, 90 ; Mr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Keble not responsible 
for the University statute meant to deprive Dr. Hampden of his profes- 
sional functions, 91; his attempt to extend the system of tests, and its 
failure, 92; his censure of Dr. Ward’s book, “ The Ideal,” examined, 
93 ; Lord Melbourne’s defence of his opinions in the House of Lords, 
95 ; his election to the bishopric of Hereford,—the powerlessness of the 
Establishment prelates to oppose the sovereign’s will in his behalf, 
96, 97; his defection from the High Church party on Lord Liverpool’s 
retirement, 98 ; effects of the “Inaugural Lecture ” on the Evangelical 
party, 99; the status of Anglican theology at the time, 102, 103; 
Dr. Hampden’s probable sincerity throughout the many doctrinal changes 
which marked his career, 104, 105 ; his opinion of the anti-Catholic 
excesses on the re-establishment of the Catholic hierarchy, 106, 107 ; aim 
of his life, and the extent to which it was realized, 108. 

Hampden (Henrietta), Memorials of Bishop Hampden, reviewed, 66. 

Haussonville (Comte d’) L’Eglise Romaine, reviewed, 318. 

Hore Diurne Breviarii Romani, noticed, 515. 

Husenbeth (F. C., D.D.), The Apparition at Pontnain, noticed, 522. 


INTERNATIONAL Soctety (THE), 447-465: Statement of its means, its 
extent, and pretensions, 447, 448 ; the Paris Commune a characteristic 
product of modern civilization, 449 ; M. Auguste Desmoulins’ doubtful 
schemes for the regeneration of French society considered, 451 ; the 


teaching of the Commune and the teaching of the Church to the Paris 
poor contrasted, 452, 453; foundation of the International, 455, 456 ; 
the fraternization between English and French workmen in London in 
1862 the beginning of the organization, 457 ; what the middle classes 
may expect if the hopes of its leaders are ever realized, 459 ; Cluseret 
and his share in the destruction of Paris, 460, 461 ; where will the 
Revolution stop ? 464. 

Irons (W. J.), Christianity as taught by S. Paul, noticed, 241; Annual 
Address of the Victoria Institute, noticed, 245. 


Joy (Henri), L’Instinct, reviewed, 1. 

JuBILEE oF Pius IX. (THe), 211-218: Remarkable event that a second 
Pontiff has seen the years of Peter, 211; the Holy Father's love of 
dogma, and his labours for preserving the purity of the faith, 212 ; pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception required by no 
heretical outbreak, but by an internal desire to advance Catholic 
devotion and theological science, 213; the Pope, in publishing the 
Syllabus, challenged a conflict with the worst errors of modern civilization, 
214 ; effects of the definition of Papal Infallibility, 215 ; objects aimed at 
by certain Catholics in denying the submission of Mgr. Darboy to the 
Holy See, 216 ; Liberal Catholicism more dangerous to the Church than 
French Communism, 218. 


K.EvTcEN (P.), La Philosophie Scolastique, reviewed, 40. 
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Larne (Rev. F. H., D.D.), The Blessed Virgin’s Root, noticed, 507. 

Lamp (The), noticed, 521. 

Lebon (Hubert), The Holy Communion, noticed, 517. 

Lee (Rev. F. G.), Martyrs omitted by Fox, noticed, 485. 

Lefebvre (Dr.), Louise Lateau, reviewed, 170. 

Leigh (Austen J. E.), A Memoir of Jane Austen, noticed, 251. 

Les Mystéres de I’Internationale, reviewed, 447. 

Liberatore (P. Matteo), La Chiesa e lo Stato, noticed, 509. 

Liddon (Canon), Remarks, case of Elphinstone against Purchas, noticed, 
229 ; Purchas Judgment (The), A Letter to Sir J. T. Coleridge, noticed, 
233. 

Lily of 8. Joseph, noticed, 518. 


MacmiILuan’s MAGAZINE, reviewed, 170. 

Maistre (Comte de), Euvres et Lettres, reviewed, 122. 

Martineau (James), Essays, reviewed, 40. 

Meditations on the Life of the Blessed Virgin tor every Day in the Month, 
noticed, 247. 

Melia (Raphael, D.D.), Life of Vincent Palliotti, noticed, 499. 

Meyrick (Rev. Thomas, 8.J.), Life of 8. Ignatius of Loyola, noticed, 495. 

Mitv’s (Mr.) Dentat or Necessary Trutu, 286-319: Mr. Mill’s obvious 
qualities as a thinker and a reasoner, 286 ; his main defect his denial 
that any truth cognizable by man is necessary, 287; mathematical 
axioms must, from their nature, be as self-evident truths, 289; con- 
stancy of experience as an evidence of uniformity in phenomenal 
succession, 290; Mr. Mill’s examination of Mr. Mansel’s “ Prolego- 
mena Logica,” and the theory of association psychology, which he 
opposes to the soundness of its deductions, 294-296 ; truths ordinarily 
accounted necessary need not have been frequently observed to place 
their verity beyond doubt, 297 ; union of phenomenal facts does not 
inevitably engender in the mind of an observer an essential connection 
between the two, 298 ; mathematical axioms, being ascertained by a 
purely mental process, cannot be included in the category of experi- 
mental truths, 299; Mr. Mill’s ‘“ Examination of Hamilton,” and the 
difficulty it suggests considered, 300, 301 ; fallacy of the theory that 
correct notions of geometrical forms are dependent on the exercise of 
the sense of touch, 304, 305; impossibility of deducing new truths 
syllogistically from tautologies, exposed, 306; Mr. Mill’s omission to 
explain the distinction between acts of memory and other alleged 
intuitions an evident paradox, 310 ; contradictions in Mr. Bain’s views 
of intuitive cognizance, as relating to past and future, exhibited, 312, 
313; uniformity of Nature established by transcendental considerations, 
314, 315 ; the doctrine of phenomenism one of the worst enemies of 
physical science, 317 ; conclusion, 318. 

Mill (J. S.), Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, reviewed, 40, 285 ; 
System of Logic, reviewed, 285. 

Mivart (St. George), Genesis of Species, reviewed, 1. 

Moland (L.), Par Ballon monté, reviewed, 447. 
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Month (The), noticed, 225. 
Mullooly (Rev. J.), S. Clement, reviewed, 402. 
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Newman (J. H., D.D.), Grammar of Assent, reviewed, 40. 
Nieremberg (John Eusebius), Of Adoration in Spirit and Truth, noticed, 518. 
Noethen (Rev. T.), History of the Catholic Church, noticed, 491. 


Ow THE FoLiy oF THE WAR WAGED BY POLITICIANS AGAINST THE DogMA 
oF Papa INFALLIBILITY, 465. ; 

Options (THE) or Joseru pe Maistre, 122-140 : Attempted falsification of 
De Maistre’s political views, 122, 123 ; consistency of his opposition to 
the Revolution, 124; French influence over other nations exercised 
through language and opinion, 126 ; his belief in the unconquerable 
character of the nation, 127 ; his attacks on the Encyclopedists, 128 ; 
his labours as a political philosopher, 129-131 ; true meaning of political 
absolutism, 132 ; eulogy on the greatness of France under Louis XIV., 
133 ; Protestantism regarded as the nursing mother of modern re- 
bellion against authority, 134 ; De Maistre’s criticism of Montesquieu’s 
theory of religious toleration, 135 ; his support of the Pope’s claim to be 
restored to his states in all their integrity, 138 ; his sympathy with the 
House of Savoy no evidence that he would have sanctioned the designs 
of Cavour, 139. 

OPPRESSION OF CATHOLICS IN SWITZERLAND, 378-383 : Retrospect of the re- 
lations subsisting between the Protestant and Catholic cantons previous 
to and after the French Revolution, 378 ; war of the Sonderbund followed 
by persecution of the Catholics, 379 ; wholesale confiscation of their 
rights and properties in the cantons of Ticino and Basle, 380; sup- 
pression of a diocesan seminary by the authorities of Fribourg, 381 ; 
civil marriage declared obligatory in many of the cantons, 382 ; priests 
forbidden under penalties to teach the Catechism to the pupils attending 
their schools, 383 ; why Catholics are at the mercy of the Liberals in 
Catholic States, 384.° 

OXFORD, AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS, 269-286 : Consequences of the University 
Commission to Oxford, and the changes it was the means of introducing, 
269 ; abolition of the religious tests resulting in breaking up the con- 
nection between the University and the Established Church, 270, 271 ; 
constitution of the governing bodies unfavourable to the interests of 
religion, 272; necessity of some definite belief as a condition of 
education, and of the honours and emoluments consequent on it, 274 ; 
value of the tests as witnesses to the principle of dogmatic religion, 275 ; 
sense in which they might have been taken by persons disposed to 
interpret them only legally, 276, 277 ; error of placing the intellectual 
above all other qualities in the selection of Fellows, 278 ; action of 
modern philosophy in undermining the religious convictions of the 
students, 280; responsibility incurred by parents who expose their sons 
to the perils of this godless education, 281; humiliating contrast 
between the Oxford of thirty years ago and the Oxford of to-day, 
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282, 283; remedy of the evil beyond the appliances of a Protestant 
University, 284 ; prospects of the Keble College, 285. 


Pius VII. at Savona AnD FonTAINEBLEAU, 318-361: Paralysis of 
ecclesiastical affairs in France, owing to the imprisonment of Pius VII. 
at Savona, 318; Napoleon’s failure to prevail on the Pope to second his 
policy, 319; the cause of the Church taken up and defended by her 
avowed enemies, 321 ; resistance of the French clergy to the imperial 
mandates punished with fines and imprisonment, 322 ; defeat of the 
Emperor’s ambition to regulate the institution of bishops after the 
example of Henry VIII., 323; M. Emery’s heroic declaration in 
favour of the Pontiff in the presence of Napoleon, 324-326; the 
Emperor’s endeavours to convince Pius VII. that unless he accepted his 
conditions, the French and Italian episcopacy would be obliged to vote 
his deposition, 331 ; conduct of the Pope under the circumstances, 332, 
333 ; refusal of his Holiness to submit to terms without the assistance 
of suitable advisers, 334; the temporary compromise obtained through 
the solicitation of the bishops retracted by the Holy Father, 339 ; 
Napoleon’s repeated attempts to dragoon the so-called National Council, 
340, 341 ; summary of the debates, and passing of the vote desired by 
the Emperor, 342-344; infidelity of Cardioals Dugnami, Roverella, 
and Ruffo to their master, 345 ; history of the brief of the 7th of August, 
and explanations of Napoleon’s policy for affecting discontent with it, 
349, 350 ; the severity of the Pope’s captivity increased, 351 ; departure 
of Napoleon for Russia, 354 ; removal of Pius VII. to Fontainebleau, 
355 ; the story of the subsequent negotiations — their results, 356, 357 ; 
signing of the Concordat, and its ultimate retractation, 359 ; downfall 
of the Emperor, and return of the Pope to Rome, 366. 

Pontifical Decrees against Motion of the Earth, reviewed, 140. 


Rarina (G.), Une Mission Secréte, reviewed, 447. 

Ramsay (Grace), The Bells of the Sanctuary, noticed, 249, 520. 

Repty By F, Bottauua To Mr. REnovr, 361-385: The Monothelites and the 
orthodoxy of Pope Honorius, 361; Patristic meaning of the word 
ivipyera investigated, 362, 363; unanimity of the Fathers as to the 
doctrine that the admission of but one operation is tantamount to the 
recognition of only one nature, 364, 365 ; examination of the questions 
did the Monothelites deny the human activity and will in Christ, or 
only the act of those faculties ? did they also deny His human nature ? 
366, 367 ; Mr. Renouf’s position with regard to the authority of 8. Leo 
and Macarius demonstrated to be faulty, 368, 369 ; SS. Maximus and 
Anastasius’s teachings as to existence of the Will united to Christ’s 
humanity, 371; the Council of Lateran and the Sixth General Synod’s 
condemnation of the Monothelites’ errors, 373 ; identity of the Mono- 
thelite formula and the Monophysitic dogma, 374; Monothelite 
forgeries sought to be foisted on the Fathers of the Sixth Council, 376, 
377. 

Reports on University Tests, reviewed, 269. 
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Roman Question (THE), 421-447: The Italian Catholics using the Press as 
a defence for the Church’s rights, 421 ; difference in degree of toleration _ 
at Geneva and at Florence, 423 ; Baron Carbonelli on the respective 
positions of the Holy Father and Victor Emmanuel in Rome, 424 ; his 
proofs that, from the state of the case, reconciliation is impossible, 425 ; 
demonstration of the rights of Catholics throughout the world to 
the city of the Pontiffs, 426; all classes of the Roman population, 
excepting the Jews, are in favour of the Holy Father's restoration to his 
sovereignty, 427 ; the loyal conduct of the inhabitants on the eve of the 
20th of September, 428; mal-administration of Roman municipal affairs 
since the establishment of the new régime, 429 ; the bill brought in “ to 
secure the independence of the Supreme Pontiff” only a fresh insult 
to the Holy See, 430; comparison of the state of Italy under the 
Bourbons and under the Revolution, 431-433 ; Cavour’s accomplices in 
the task of driving Francis II. from his dominions, 435 ; protest against 
the doctrine of accomplished facts as giving a sanction and title to 
robbery, 436; the Civilti Cattolica on the cessation of the double 
| diplomatic representation at Rome, 438 ; the Pope cannot receive the 
| diplomatist accredited to the King who has despoiled him, 439 ; probable 
solution of the difficulty, 440; opposition of the Roman Liberals to 
| i public worship, and its effects on the Catholic population, 443 ; dis- 
affection of the moneyed and working classes towards the new order of 
things—conclusion, 445, 446. 
Rose (Stewart), Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits, noticed, 496. 
Rossi (G. B.), I Monumenti di S. Clemente, reviewed, 402. 
Rute AnD MoriveE oF CertiTUDE (THE), 40-65: The philosophical union 
of Catholics an intellectual need of the time, 40; F. Franzelin’s addi- 
tions to the arguments in support of Transubstantiation, 41 ; misunder- 
standings between Catholic philosophers, 42; the attitude of the Church 
towards “modern thought,” 43; Mr. Mill considered as a phenomenist, 
44, 45 ; human knowledge dependent on the full acceptance of primary 
truths, 47 ; summary of F. Kleutgen’s Third Dissertation, 47, 48 ; diz- 
ziness arising from mental self-inspection in peculiarly-constituted minds, 
51; distinction between undoubting” and “absolute” assent to the 
evidence of the senses, 52; impossibility of the existence of a mendacious 
Creator, 54; notional assent to propositions easily imaginable,—an intel- 
lectual calamity, 56, 57; no real distinction between the nature of God 
and His acts, 58 ; value of Mr. Martineau’s contributions to philosophic 
literature, 60 ; cognition and the Rule of Certitude, 61; Mr. Mill on 
the veracity of man’s primitive faculties, 63 ; points of divergence be- 
tween F. Newman and Dr. Ward indicated, 65. 
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